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FOREV\’^ORD 


The  reports  and  recoramendations  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coinnlttee  on 
Public  Assistance  and  Relief,  which  have  been  submitted  to  Governor  George 
H.  Earle  and  the  Legislature  and  ;-eleased  for  public  discussion,  have  been 
based  upon  intensive  studies  by  members  of  the  technical  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee extending  over  many  months.  Preliminary  summaries,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, details  of  partial  results  of  several  of  these  projects,  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  Second  Preliminary  Report  and  First  General  Report  of 
the  Committee,  Final  results  of  some  of  these  studies,  and  of  others  not 
yet  specifically  reported,  are  deemed  by  the  Committee  to  be  of  such  general 
interest  and  importance  as  to  warrant  their  publication  in  full  for  permanent 
record  and  future  reference. 

The  three  reports  presented  in  this  booklet  refer  to  some  of  the  most 
fundamental  problems  vn.th  which  the  Committee  has  been  concerned:  (1)  the 

prospective  scope,  volume,  and  cost,  in  the  immediate  future,  of  necessary 
public  assistance  services  in  Pennsylvania;  (2)  the  practical  results  of 
complete  home  rule,  as  compared  vrith  State  standardization  and  State-local 
cooperation,  in  public  assistance  administration;  (3)  the  structure  and 
relationships  of  State  and  local  administrative  organization  of  public  as- 
sistance. 

In  addition  to  numerous  minor  and  incidental  studies  the  Committee's 
research  projects  have  included: 

(1)  Exhaustive  and  continuous  studies  of  the  scope,  volume,  and  cost 
of  present  public  assistance  services  in  Pennsylvania,  to  determine  the 
number  of  persons  at  present  receiving  public  assistance  in  all  forms,  the 
extent  of  such  assistance,  and  the  distribution  of  its  costs  among  Federal, 
State,  and  local  funds.  Historical  and  legal  analyses  and  comparisons  of 
various  categorical  assistance  services  in  the  light  of  recent  enactments 
and  proposals,  have  accompanied  these  studies. 

(2)  A forecast  of  the  numbers  and  classifications  of  persons  likely 
to  be  eligible  to  receive  unemployment  relief  under  various  alternative 
circumstances  in  the  immediate  future,  and  the  extent  and  cost  of  the  public 
assistance  required, 

(3)  An  analysis  of  a large  sample  of  the  population  receiving  un- 
employment relief,  works  progress  employment,  and  poor  relief  in  each  cotmty 
of  the  State,  with  the  object  of  determining  the  numbers,  characteristics, 
and  needs  of  persons  eligible  for  special  forms  of  assistance  and  relief 
under  various  alternative  eligibility  requirements,  and  of  those  who  Td.ll 
probably  remain  on  general  relief  rolls  after  transfer  of  those  eligible  to 
special  categorical  assistance  rolls.  This  study  project,  conducted  under 
the  Viorks  Progress  program  and  sponsored  by  the  Committee,  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a special  report  now  in  process  of  preparation  for  publication. 

(4)  A study  of  State  and  local  organization  for  public  assistance 
administration  in  Pennsylvania  and  twelve  representative  States  having  com- 
parable public  assistance  problems,  to  discover,  on  the  basis  of  experience, 
the  values  and  problems  of  various  alternative  schemes  of  organization  and 
of  different  relationships  of  authority  between  the  two  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 


(S)  A study  of  the  financial  condition  of  county  and  local  govern- 
ments in  Pennsylvania,  with  the  object  of  discovering,  if  possible,  a for- 
mula for  determining  their  relative  capacity  to  pay  for  public  relief  and 
assistance,  as  the  basis  of  a possible  plan  for  more  equitable  distribution 
of  the  total  burden  of  support  of  these  services. 
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(6)  A study  of  the  cost  of  adnlrdstrf.tion  of  public  relief  and  as- 
sistance, vn.th  special  reference  to  the  desirability  and  practicability  of 
various  methods  of  limitation  of  this  cost  in  relation  to  the  total  ex- 
penditures of  public  assistance. 

(7)  A continuing  study  and  appraisal  of  the  progress  of  the  experi- 
ments in  local  home  rule  of  unemployment  relief  administration,  undertalcen 
in  a fev7  scattered  counties  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  past  vri.nter,  with  the 
object  of  comparing  the  results  of  such  local  autonomy  vn.th  the  results  of 
State  standardization  and  State-local  cooperation. 

(8)  A study  of  the  merit  system  in  public  assistance  administra.tion 
in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere,  with  the  object  of  formulating  a program 
adaptable  to  a consolidated  public  assistance  system  in  this  State.  This 
report,  made  under  the  guidance  of  a special  advisory  committee,  is  in  proc- 
ess of  publication. 

(9)  A study  of  medical  care  as  a factor  in  public  relief  and  assis- 
tance in  Pennsylvania,  v/ith  the  object  of  determining  the  basic  conditions 
and  standards  required  for  the  administration  of  an  adequate  health  service 
in  a consolidated  public  assistance  program.  This  report,  made  \mder  the 
guidance  of  a special  advisory  committee  consisting  of  delegated  represen- 
tatives of  all  healing  arts  professions,  is  in  process  of  preparation  for 
early  publication. 

(10)  Special  studies  conducted  in  certain  emergencies  for  the  benefit 
of  the  State  Departments  concerned  and  of  the  Legislature,  including  (a)  a 
study  of  the  waiting  lists  of  the  mothers  assistance  fund,  old  age  assistance 
fund,  and  the  blind  pension  fund,  to  determine  how  many  of  these  persons  were 
receiving  assistance  th.rough  unemployment  relief  or  poor  relief,  and  hov/  the 
financial  cost  would  be  redistributed  if  the  waiting  lists  vrere  immediately 
cleared,  and  (b)  a study  of  the  effect  upon  V.'orks  Progress  relief  employees 
of  the  closing  of  certain  specific  projects,  in  an  effort  to  determine  the 
effect  of  such  closings  upon  unemployment  relief  needs. 

(11)  Special  reports  and  memoranda  dealing  with  specific  situations 
or  phases  of  the  general  problem  of  public  assistance,  prepared  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Committee  by  cooperating  individuals  and  agencies  not  members 
of  the  regular  teclmical  staff. 

These  include  (a)  a brief  survey  of  the  data  available  ivith  respect 
to  the  relation  between  the  cost  of  living  and  the  basic  standards  of  public 
assistance,  and  to  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a relief  standard  based 
upon  this  relationship,  submitted  by  Edith  Handler,  formerly  of  the  staff 
of  the  Consumer's  Expenditure  Study  in  New  York  City;  (b)  a study  of  recent 
English  experience  and  policy  in  the  administration  of  unemployment  assis- 
tance prepared  by  Dorothy  C.  Kahn,  Executive  Director  of  the  County  Relief 
Board  of  Philadelphia,  as  a result  of  a visit  to  England  in  the  summer  of ' 
1936;  (c)  a report  upon  the  special  economic  conditions  and  relief  problems 

of  Fayette  County,  representative  of  a much  wider  area  in  the  coal  regions 
of  the  State,  prepared  by  H.  H.  Peterson,  formerly  Executive  Director  of  the 
County  Relief  Board  of  Fayette  County,  in  cooperation  with  the  staff  of  the 
county  board  and  others;  (d)  a study  of  the  relation  of  unemplo;^'ment  in- 
surance to  unemployment  relief  in  Pennsylvania,  prepared  by  l.lr.  Smith  Simp- 
son, of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  first  in  view  of 
prospective  legislation,  and  later  revised  in  the  light  of  actual  enactments 
at  the  Special  Session  of  the  Legislature  in  December,  1936. 

Copies  of  all  these  documents  and  of  others  representing  minor  contri- 
butions of  the  research  staff  not  herein  mentioned,  are  on  file  in  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Committee.  For  a variety  of  reasons  not  all  are  being  published 
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for  general  distribution,  though  they  haire  been  of  great  value  to  the  Coirw 
nittee  in  its  oto  discussions  and  in  the  formulation  of  its  reports.  Some 
of  the  unpublished  reports  were  prepared  to  meet  particular  emergencies, 
and  with  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  progress  of  events,  the  data  involved 
have  lost  significance  and  value.  Others  were  exploratory  in  character  and 
their  value  lay  rather  in  excluding  alternative  policies  from  consideration 
than  in  pointing  to  specific  conclusions  of  permanent  importance.  Others 
are  too  voluminous  to  permit  full  publication,  while  their  summarization  or 
condensation  would  sacrifice  much  of  their  value. 

To  the  present  volume  are  appended  a number  of  extensive  tables  conv 
paring  and  bringing  to  recent  date  factual  material  concerning  poor  relief 
and  other  forms  of  public  assistance,  of  which  partial  reports  or  summaries 
have  been  made  in  earlier  publications  of  the  Committee. 

There  is  also  included  in  the  appendix  of  this  booklet  a brief  sum- 
marization of  legislation  recently  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Penn- 
sylvania, carrying  into  effect  most  of  the  essential  elements  of  the  program 
recommended  by  the  Committee,  with  an  indication  of  the  points  at  which  the 
legislation  differs  in  some  measure  from  the  Committee's  recommendations. 

ITith  the  publication  of  this  booklet  and  of  the  others  now  in  prep- 
aration and  referred  to  in  preceding  paragraphs,  the  Committee's  work  comes 
to  an  end.  The  members  of  the  Committee  have  greatly  enjoyed  the  opportunity 
to  render  the  service  for  which  they  were  summoned  by  Governor  Earle,  and 
they  lay  down  their  responsibilities  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  results  of 
lasting  value  to  the  State  have  flowed  from  the  technical  studies  undertaken 
by  the  staff  and  from  the  earnest  deliberations  of  the  Committee  upon  the 
facts  which  those  studies  have  disclosed. 

The  Committee  fully  appreciates  that  the  earnest  and  able  cooperation 
of  Governor  Earle,  the  members  of  his  Administration,  and  the  members  of  the 
legislature,  together  with  the  fine  support  of  public-spirited  citizens  and 
of  the  press  throughout  the  State,  of  which  the  Citizens'  Committee  on  Public 
Assistance  and  its  regional  sub-committees  are  notable  representatives  and 
leaders,  have  been  decisive  factors  in  bringing  to  realization  many  of  the 
essential  proposals  resulting  from  the  Committee's  efforts. 


Herbert  F.  Goodrich 
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(1) 

A FORECAST  OF  PENNSYLVANIA'S  RELIEF  NEEDS 


FOR  THE  BIEIRIIDM  1937-39 


I«  Introduction 


The  Problem  and  the  Approach 

In  order  to  forecast  the  number  of  persons  or  family  units  who,  under 
given  standards  of  relief  eligibility,  would  be  entitled  to  public  assis- 
tance or  relief,  certain  basic  information  must  be  available  regarding  the 
past.  If  this  information  does  not  exist  in  the  proper  form  auxiliary  esti- 
mates must  be  prepared.  The  forecast  of  the  relief  population  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  divided  into  the  following  five  parts:  (l)  Unemployment  Relief, 

(2)  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  (3)  Old  Age  Assistance,  (4)  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children  (Mothers'  Assistance),  and  (5)  Blind  Assistance, 

The  problems  connected  with  a forecast  of  each  of  these  types  of 
public  assistance  differ  materially.  Nevertheless  changes  in  the  conditions 
of  eligibility  for  one  type  of  relief  may  materially  alter  the  forecasts  for 
other  types  of  relief.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  develop  the  forecasts 
separately,  and  then  bring  them  together  into  a combined  picture  witli  due 
consideration  for  the  conditions  of  eligibility  under  the  several  programs. 
In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  obtain  some  insight  into  the  factors  affecting 
each  relief  category,  while  at  the  same  time  obtaining  an  over-all  picture 
of  the  entire  home  relief  problem. 


II , Unemployment  Relief 


Data  Required 

Any  attempt  to  forecast  the  future  unemployment  relief  population 
must  have  the  following  items  of  information  as  a starting  point: 

1.  Extent  of  past  and  future  unemployment 

2.  Relationship  of  the  unemployment  relief  population 
to  the  xmemployed  population  and  the  factors  tend- 
ing to  modify  this  relationship. 

Not  only  is  the  future  unemployment  unknown  but  past  unemployment, 
except  at  certain  points  in  time,  is  also  a matter  of  conjecture.  The  first 
step,  therefore,  is  the  preparation  of  an  estimate  of  unemployment  for  the 
immediate  past  and  a projection  of  this  estimate  into  the  immediate  future. 


Basic  Data  Available  for  Estimate  of  Unemployment 

Such  an  estimate  and  forecast  is  reasonably  possible  for  the  State 
as  a whole  since  a general  monthly  index  of  employment  in  Pennsylvania  is 
available  for  the  years  1932  to  date.  This  index  is  prepared  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia  and  is  a weighted  index  of  employment  in  manu- 
facturing and  eleven  non-iMinufacturing  industries.  The  eleven  non-manufactur- 
ing industries  are  anthracite  mining,  bituminous  mining,  building  and  con- 
stiruotion,  quarrying  and  non-metallic  mining,  crude  petroleum  production, 
public  utilities,  retail  trade,  wholesale  trade,  hotels,  laundries,  and 
cleaning  and  dyeing. 
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A count  of  the  number  of  employed  and  unemployed  persons  in  urban  and 
rural  non-farm  areas  as  of  April,  1934, is  also  available.* *  Since  this  un- 
employment survey  did  not  cover  the  rural  farm  populations,  the  figures  do 
not  include  employment  and  xmemployment  in  agriculture,  forestry,  and  fish- 
ing. 


In  order  to  indicate  the  extent  of  the  coverage  -which  the  unemployment 
census  of  April,  1934,  provided,  the  results  of  the  survey  are  here  compared 
■with  the  number  of  "gainful  -workers"  in  Pennsylvania  as  reported  in  the  United 
States  Census  of  1930; 


United  States  Census  - 1930 

Total  gainful  workers  3,722,428 

In  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Fishing  . . 257,238 
In  other  Industries  ..  3,465,190 

Unemployment  Survey 

Total  employable  workers 3,455,153 

Unenqiloyed  employable  -workers  not 

previously  employed  210,350 

Other  employables  3,244,803 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Census  defines  "gainful  workers"  as  those  "usually 
gainfully  occupied,"  wliile  the  Siirvey  defined  "employables"  as  "persons  able 
to  -work,  and  employed  or  seeking  work".  The  Survey,  therefore,  included  among 
its  count  of  "employable  persons"  those  -who  had  never  -worked,  but  -who  at  that 
time  were  able  to  -work  and  seeking  work.  The  United  States  Census  would  not 
have  included  these  persons  in  their  count  of  "gainful  workers."  The  -two 
figui-es  that  must  be  compared,  therefore,  are  the  3,465,190  from  the  United 

States  Census,  and  the  3,244,803  from  the  Survey.  The  discrepancy  of  approxi- 
mately 220,000  is  not  large  and  can  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
persons  in  industries  other  than  agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishing  were  liv- 
ing in  the  rural  farm  areas  not  covered  by  the  Unemployment  Survey. 

V/hen  the  normal  increase  in  gainful  workers  is  considered,  the  discrep- 
ancy between  the  Social  Survey  Census  and  the  United  States  Census  does  not 
change  materially.  During  the  period  1920  to  1930  the  number  of  gaihful 
workers  in  Pennsylvania  increased  by  about  30,000  persons  per  year.  A.ssuming 
the  same  yearly  gro-wth  in  the  period  between  1930  and  1934  the  expectation 
would  be  an  increase  of  120,000  gainful  workers.  If  this  expectation  were  to 
be  realized  then  the  figures  would  be  changed  as  follows: 

Estimate  of  Gainful  Workers  - 1934 


Total 3,842,000 

In  agriculture,  forestry  and  fishing  260,000** 

In  other  industries  3,582,000 

* This  xmemployment  census  was  part  of  the  Social  Sxurveys  Project  inaugurated 
under  the  Ci-vil  Works  Administration  and  later  continued  under  the  Work  Re- 
lief Programs  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board.  The  census  -was  taken  in 
Allegheny  and  Philadelphia  counties  in  February,  1934,  and  in  the  remainder 
of  the  State  during  April,  1934. 

**The  number  of  gainful  workers  In  agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishing  are 
assxxmed  to  remain  imchanged  but  are  expressed  only  in  thousands. 
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Due  to  the  depression  in  business  activity,  it  vrould  be  reasonable  to 
assume  that,  of  the  210,350  unemployed  and  not  previously  employed  persons 
enxjmerated  by  the  Social  Survey  Census,  approximately  100,000  ivere  the  result 
of  the  normal  growth  in  gainful  workers.  The  other  110,350  persons  may  then 
be  thought  of  as  individuals  who  were  merely  temporary  entrants  upon  the 
labor  market  due  to  the  loss  of  employment  by  the  principal  breadwinner.  If 
these  assumptions  are  correct,  then  in  addition  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
260,000  gainful  workers  in  agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishing  the  Social 
Survey  Census  did  not  include  237,000  gainful  workers  in  other  industries.* 

The  unemployment  Survey  indicates  that  of  the  3,455,153  employable 
persons  enumerated,  1,922,347  were  employed  full  time,  563,454  were  employed 
part  time,  and  969,352  vrere  unemployed.  Of  those  enumerated  as  employed 
either  part  or  full  time,  87,727  were  employed  by  temporary  governmental 
agencies.  Since  the  majority  of  these  temporary  governmental  employees  v?ere 
engaged  on  work  projects  it  seemed  desirable  to  add  them  to  the  number  un- 
employed and  subtract  them  from  the  number  employed.  V/hen  this  is  done  there 
remains  a total  of  2,398,074  persons  employed  either  full  or  part  time,  and 
1,057,079  persons  unemployed.  With  these  last  tr/o  figures  as  reference 
points  the  estimate  of  employment  and  \jnemplojTnent  in  each  of  the  months 
from.  January,  1932,  to  September,  1936,  is  xuidertaken. 

Method  Used  for  Estim.ate  of  Unemployment 

Table  I presents  the  general  index  of  employment  prepared  by  the 
Philadelphia  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  as  vrell  as  the  estimates  of  employment 
and  unemployment  in  Pennsylvania.  Col\ami  2 of  Table  I gives  the  general 
index  of  emplojonent  as  published  by  the  Philadelphia  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
in  its  monthly  publication  entitled  "The  Business  Review."  ♦*  Column  3 of 
Table  I presents  the  same  data  with  the  base  changed  from  the  year  1932  to 
the  month  of  April,  1934,  The  index  numbers  in  column  3 indicate,  therefore, 
employment  in  each  month  as  a percentage  of  employment  in  April,  1934. 

Column  4 of  Table  I shows  the  actual  employment  in  each  month,  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  index  niimbers  in  column  3 by  the  2,398,074***  persons  enu- 
merated as  employed  in  April,  1934.  Column  5 of  Table  I presents  the  es- 
timate of  unemployment  and  the  figures  in  this  column  are  obtained  by  sub- 
tracting the  figures  in  column  4 from  the  3,455,153****  employable  persons 
in  April,  1934, 


♦ That  is  the  3,582,000  gainful  w/orkers  less  the  sum  of  the  3,244,803 

employable  workers  previously  employed  and  the  100,000  new  workers  not 
previously  employed  because  of  the  depression  (3,582,000  - (3,244,803  + 
100,000)-  237,197),  This  method  of  calculation  may  be  in  error  to  some 
extent  since  some  of  the  previously  employed  employable  workers  may  not 
have  been  gainful  workers.  For  further  comments  on  this  point  see 
page  18. 

**  Revisions  as  made  by  the  Bank  since  official  publication  have  been  sub- 
stituted in  all  instances  vdiere  such  revisions  were  made, 

***  The  actual  figure  used  in  multiplying  was  2,398,000. 

***♦  The  actual  figure  used  was  3,455,000  so  that  the  final  figiire  would  be 
in  thousands. 
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Table  1 


Estimate  of  Er^loyment  and  Unemployment  in  Pennsylvania 
exclusive  of  Employment  and  Unemployment  in  Agriculture,  Forestry  and  Fishing 

January  1932  through  October  1936* 


Employment  Index  Estimate 


(1) 

1932  = 100 
(2) 

Apr.  1934  = 100 
(3) 

Nximber 

employed 

(4) 

Number 

xmemployed 

(5) 

1932  January 

107.9 

99.9 

2,396,000 

1,059,000 

February 

105.7 

97.9 

2,348,000 

1,107,000 

I'arch 

103.0 

95.4 

2,288,000 

1,167,000 

April 

102.0 

94.4 

2,264,000 

1,191,000 

May 

100.3 

92.9 

2,228,000 

1,227,000 

June 

96.8 

89.6 

2,149,000 

1,306,000 

July 

92.6 

85.7 

2,055,000 

1,400,000 

August 

93.3 

86.4 

2,072,000 

1,383,000 

September 

97.8 

90.5 

2,170,000 

1,285,000 

October 

100.9 

93.4 

2,240,000 

1,215,000 

November 

100.3 

92.9 

2,228,000 

1,227,000 

December 

99.0 

91.7 

2,199,000 

1,256,000 

1933  January 

91.1 

84.4 

2,024,000 

1,431,000 

February 

91.5 

84.7 

2,031,000 

1,424,000 

March 

88.7 

82.1 

1,969,000 

1,486,000 

April 

89.9 

83.2 

1,995,000 

1,460,000 

May 

92.5 

85.6 

2,053,000 

1,402,000 

June 

96.2 

89.1 

2,137,000 

1,318,000 

July 

99.0 

91.7 

2,199,000 

1,256,000 

August 

103.  S 

95.9 

2,300,000 

1,155,000 

September 

109.2 

101.1 

2,424,000 

1,031,000 

October 

109.5 

101.4 

2,432,000 

1,023,000 

November 

110.0 

101.9 

2,444,000 

1,011,000 

December 

109.2 

101.1 

2,424,000 

1,031,000 

1934  January 

102.1 

94.5 

2,266,000 

1,189,000 

February 

104.0 

96.3 

2,309,000 

1,146,000 

March 

108.3 

100.3 

2,405,000 

1,050,000 

April 

108.0 

100.0 

2,398,000 

1,057,000 

May 

110.7 

102.5 

2,458,000 

997,000 

June 

110.2 

102.0 

2,446,000 

1,009,000 

July 

106.9 

99.0 

2,374,000 

1,081,000 

August 

106.3 

98.4 

2,360,000 

1,095,000 

September 

107.0 

99.1 

2,375,000 

1,079,000 

October 

109.2 

101.1 

2,424,000 

1,031,000 

November 

108.3 

100.3 

2,405,000 

1,050,000 

December 

109.9 

101.8 

2,441,000 

1,014,000 

♦Footnote  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  table. 
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Table  1 


Estimate  of  EmplojTuent  and  Unemployment  in  Pennsylvania 
exclusive  of  Employment  and  Unemployment  in  Agriculture,  Forestry  end  Fishing 

January  1932  through  October  1936* 

(continued) 


Employment  Index  Estimate 

Humber  Humber 

1932  = 100  Apr.  1934  = 100  employed  unemployed 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

.CD 

1935  January 

104.3 

96.6 

2,316,000 

1,139,000 

February 

106.0 

98.1 

2,352,000 

1,103,000 

March 

105.8 

93.0 

2,350,000 

1,105,000 

April 

107.0 

99.1 

2,376,000 

1,079,000 

May 

106.9 

99.0 

2,374,000 

1,081,000 

June 

108.1 

100.1 

2,400,000 

1,055,000 

July 

105,3 

97.5 

2,338,000 

1,117,000 

August 

105.0 

97.2 

2,331,000 

1,124,000 

September 

108.2 

100.2 

2,403,000 

1,052,000 

October 

111.6 

103,3 

2,477,000 

978,000 

November 

109.2 

101.1 

2,424,000 

1,031,000 

December 

113.3 

104.9 

2,516,000 

939,000 

1936  January 

106.1 

98.2 

2,355,000 

1,100,000 

February 

105.6 

97.8 

2,345,000 

1,110,000 

March 

106.7 

98.8 

2,369,000 

1,086,000 

April 

111.7 

103.4 

2,480,000 

975,000 

May 

112.7 

104.4 

2,504,000 

951,000 

J\me 

113.7 

105.3 

2,525,000 

930,000 

July 

113.2 

104.8 

2,513,000 

942,000 

August 

114.4 

105.9 

2,539,000 

916,000 

Septeiaber 

118.3 

109.5 

2,526,000 

829,000 

October 

121.6 

112.0 

2,686,000 

769,000 

♦The  General  Index  of  employment  is  prepared  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Philadelphia  and  is  a weighted  index  of  employment  in  68  manufactiiring  in- 
dustries and  11  non-manufacturing  industries.  Column  2 presents  the  index 
on  a 1932  base  as  prepared  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  while  Column  3 pre- 
sents the  index  when  converted  to  a base  in  April  1934.  The  change  in  base 
is  made  to  facilitate  the  computation  of  the  estiTnates  of  employment  and 
unemployment  in  Columns  4 and  5. 

The  estimate  of  employment  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  index  number  in 
Column  3 by  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  April  1934  as  given  by  the  Un- 
employment Census  of  that  date.  This  census  was  conducted  as  a project  under 
the  Civil  Works  Administration  and  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board.  The 
actual  number  of  persons  employed  as  given  by  the  Census,  after  excluding 
those  employed  by  temporary  Governmental  agencies  is  2,398,074,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  estimating  the  round  figure  of  2,398,000  is  used. 

The  estimate  of  unemployment  is  obtained  by  subtracting  the  nxamber  of  persons 
employed  in  each  month  as  indicated  in  Column  4 from  the  total  number  of 
persons  able  to  work  and  vrorking  or  seeking  employment  as  reported  by  the  Un- 
employment Census  in  April  1934.  The  actual  number  of  employable  workers 
reported  by  the  Census  is  3,455,153,  but  the  round  figure  3,455,000  is  used 
so  as  to  obtain  an  estimate  in  terms  of  thousands  only. 
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Evaluation  of  Estimate  of  Unemplo^'ment 


This  estimate  of  employment  and  unemployment  has  certain  rather  obvi- 
ous defects.  First,  it  does  not  include  the  gainful  workers  in  agriculture, 
forestry,  and  fishing.  Second,  approximately  237,000  industrial  workers 
residing  in  riaral  farm  areas  were  not  included  by  the  unemployment  census. 

The  estimate  is,  therefore,  an  understatement  of  both  employment  and  un- 
employment. Since  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  actual  amount  of  this 
understatement,  the  estimate  must  be  used  merely  as  a general  indication  of 
the  magnitude  of,  and  the  variations  in,  the  amount  of  employment  and  unem- 
ployment. 

A few  additional  comments  concerning  other  more  intrinsic  difficulties 
of  estimating  unemployment  are  in  order  at  this  point.  The  primary  difficulty 
arises  from  the  illusory  character  of  the  concept  of  unemployment  itself.  If 
the  number  of  persons  unemployed  is  to  include  all  those  persons  "able  to 
work,  seeking  vrork,  and  unemployed,"  which  seems  to  be  the  general  concept, 
then  several  obstacles  are  enco\mtered.  A census  using  the  above  definition 
might  discover  800,000  persons  unemployed.  Yet  a year  later,  after  the  em- 
ployment of  only  600,000  persons,  it  might  be  true  that  not  a single  person 
remained  unemployed  and  seeking  work.  This  is  easily  explainable.  The 
number  of  persons  able  to  work  and  seeking  work  may  contain  numerous  persons 
v/ho,  if  the  principal  breadwinner  obtains  employment,  would  not  be  seeking 
work.  lATien  the  usual  persons  are  working,  other  persons,  such  as  sons, 
daughters,  wives,  are  not  seeking  work,  but  if  the  principal  working  person 
in  any  family  is  out  of  employment  other  members  of  the  family  immediately 
enter  the  labor  market  and  then  later  withdraw  when  the  usual  worker  is  once 
more  employed. 

The  same  thing  works  in  reverse  order.  After  a period  of  reduced  em- 
ployment a count  of  the  unemployed  based  on  the  above  definition  might  reveal 
that  many  more  persons  are  able  to  Y/ork  and  seeking  work  than  have  lost  em- 
ployment. 

Another  factor  affecting  any  estimate  of  unemployment  should  be  men- 
tioned here.  During  any  stretch  of  time  nev/  workers  are  added  to  the  labor 
market,  such  as,  those  coming  of  age  and  asstoning  family  responsibilities, 
while  others  reaching  advanced  age  retire  from  active  competition  on  the 
labor  market  or  are  removed  b5r  death.  If,  in  order  to  eliminate  the  in- 
clusion of  occasional  workers  unemployment  is  defined  so  as  only  to  include 
"those  able  to  v/ork,  usually  working,  but  now  unemployed",  the  enumeration 
is  apt  to  neglect  the  regular  entrance  of  nevf  vrorkers,  particularly  if  the 
count  is  made  during  a period  of  business  depression.  In  any  extended  period 
of  slack  business  numerous  persons  who  would  othervd.se  join  the  ranks  of  the 
usually  employed  (gainful  workers  as  they  are  called  by  the  United  States 
Census)  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to  become  workers  and  so  are  not  counted 
as  unemployed,  yet  they  must  be  employed  before  the  various  family  units  be- 
come self-sustaining. 

As  indicated  previously,  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  of 
persons  employed  modifies  the  n\mber  of  persons  unemployed  and  seeking  work 
in  a manner  ■which  is  not  directly  proportional  to  the  change  in  employment. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  add  that  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
\mder-employment  (part-time  employment),  while  it  does  not  change  the  number 
employed,  may  change  the  number  luiemployed,  since  it  -will  affect  the  size  of 
the  usually  employed  worker's  wage  and  thus  cause  other  members  of  his  family 
to  enter  or  withdraw  from  the  search  for  employment. 

The  estimate  of  unemployment  presented  in  Table  I is,  therefore,  sub- 
ject to  many  limitations.  At  the  time  of  taking  the  count  the  country  'was 
experiencing  a general  business  depression,  so  that  a certain  number  of 
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persons  may  have  been  included  among  the  unemployed  at  that  time  who,  when 
prosperity  has  returned,  will  no  longer  be  seeking  work  even  though  they 
have  not  received  employment.  The  method  used  has  assumed  that  this  is  not 
true,  since  unemployment  is  increased  or  decreased  by  the  amount  of  decrease 
or  increase  in  employment.  Furthermore,  no  allowance  has  been  made  in  the 
estimate  for  the  effect  which  increased  payrolls  may  have  had  upon  the  number 
of  persons  unemployed  and  seeking  employment.  On  the  other  hand,  no  account 
has  been  taken  since  April,  1934,  of  the  general  net  increase  of  workers 
which  inevitably  takes  place  in  a growing  population.  The  effect  of  this 
factor  is  in  an  exactly  opposite  direction  to  the  effect  of  the  other  factor 
just  mentioned.  lYhile  it  is  not  likely  that  these  influences  are  exactly 
compensating,  they  do  cancel  each  other  to  some  extent,  so  that  the  error  is 
less  than  if  they  both  worked  in  the  same  direction.  In  the  light  of  this 
fact,  and  because  of  the  very  short  time-span  of  the  estimate  (two  years 
back  and  four  years  forv/ard),  it  seems  advisable  to  allow  both  factors  to 
remain  v/ithout  correction,  since  it  is  believed  that  they  largely  counteract 
each  other  during  the  period  imder  survey. 

Forecast  of  Unemployment  for  1937 

The  extension  of  the  estime.te  of  unemployment  into  the  year  1937  in- 
volves asE\imptions  additional  to  those  required  for  the  period  from  January, 
1932,  to  October,  1936,  since  for  this  later  period  there  is  an  index  of 
general  employment.  The  procedure  used  includes  the  following  steps: 

1.  Assumption  that  the  rate  of  improvement  in  emplo^rment 
between  the  first  ten  months  of  1935  and  the  first  ten 
months  of  1936  will  prevail  in  the  two  remaining  months 
of  1936  and  the  year  1937,  Monthly  employment  for  the 
first  ten  months  of  1935  averaged  2,372,000  persons, 
while  for  the  same  months  of  1936  it  averaged  2,494,000. 

This  is  an  increase  of  5.1  per  cent  between  the  years, 
or  .425  per  cent  per  month  (5.1^  r 12).  Therefore,  the 
average  monthly  increase  to  be  expected  is  taken  as 
10,600  (2,494,000  x .425%). 

2.  Although  this  increase  might  be  applied  in  several  ways 
to  determine  the  general  trend,  the  method  selected 
applies  the  monthly  average  improvement  to  the  last 
month  for  which  information  was  available,  namely, 

October,  1936.  According  to  the  estimate  of  employment 
there  were  2,686,000  persons  employed  in  October,  1936, 

Part  of  this  employment  is  due  to  seasonal  factors.  An 
index  of  seasonal  movements  in  employment  has  been  pre- 
pared which  establishes  the  pattern  of  seasonal  movement 
shown  in  colirnm  (3)  of  Table  2.  Applying  the  seasonal 
index  for  October  to  the  employment  in  October,  1936, 
gives  2,613,000  persons  (2,686,000  f 1.028),  as  an 
approximation  to  the  employment  in  that  month  when  ad- 
justed for  seasonal  variation.  To  this  figure  it  is 
necessary  to  add  for  each  of  the  remaining  months  in 
1936  and  the  months  of  1937,  the  average  monthly  in- 
crease of  10,600  persons  so  as  to  secure  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  expected  employment  trend.  These  figures 
are  reproduced  in  column  (2)  of  Table  2. 
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Table  2 


Forecast  of  Employment  and  Unemplo3nnent  in  Pennsj'-lvania 
in  Industries  Other  than  Agriculture,  Fishing,  and  Forestry 
November,  1936  through  December,  1937 


Month 

and 

Forecast  of 
employment 

Seasonal 

Forecast  of 
employment  trend 
adjusted  for 
seasonal  index 

Forecast  of 
unemployment 

year 

trend 

index 

(2)  X (3) 

3,455,000-(4) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1936 

November 

2,624,000 

100.6 

2,640,000 

815,000 

December 

2,634,000 

103.5 

2,726,000 

729,000 

1937 

January 

2,645,000 

96.4 

2,550,000 

905,000 

February 

2,655,000 

97.7 

2,594,000 

861,000 

March 

2,666,000 

99.7 

2,658,000 

797,000 

April 

2,677,000 

100.2 

2,682,000 

773,000 

May 

2,687,000 

101.2 

2,719,000 

736,000 

June 

2,698,000 

101.6 

2,741,000 

714,000 

July 

2,708,000 

98.6 

2,670,000 

785,000 

August 

2,719,000 

97.8 

2,659,000 

796,000 

September 

2,730,000 

99.8 

2,725,000 

730,000 

October 

2,740,000 

102.8 

2,817,000 

638,000 

November 

2,751,000 

100.6 

2,768,000 

687,000 

December 

2,761,000 

103.5 

2,858,000 

597,000 

Average  - 1937 

2,703,000 

100.0 

2,703,000 

752,000 

3.  The  trend,  as  indicated  in  coliunn  (2)  of  Table  2 can 
now  be  adjusted  for  seasonal  variation  by  multiplying 
the  figtu’es  in  column  (2)  by  the  seasonal  index  in 
column  (3)  and  recording  the  results  in  column  (4). 

4.  These  steps  give  the  employment  estimate,  and  the  un- 
employment estimate  is  merely  a matter  of  subtracting 
the  employment  figures  from  the  3,455,000  employable 
workers. 

While  it  should  be  clear  that  the  ideal  pattern  of  this  estimate  can- 
not be  expected  to  prevail  in  all  of  its  details  from  month  to  month,  it 
should,  unless  a reversal  of  recovery  movements  sets  in,  constitute  a fair 
approximation  to  the  actual  developments.  The  assumptions  underlying  the 
forecast  are,  in  general,  rather  optimistic.  Some  observers  believe  that 
the  rate  of  recovery  between  1935  and  1936  can  not  be  sustained;  others  be- 
lieve that  it  will  actually  be  increased.  There  are  still  others  who  be- 
lieve that  while  the  first  half  of  1937  may  see  an  accelerated  increase  in 
business  activity  and  employment,  the  last  half  will  show  a decline,  so  that 
1937  will  show  only  a small  improvement,  if  any,  over  1936. 

Recent  Employment  Trends 

Since  the  original  estimates  were  prepared,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  Philadelphia  has  published  its  General  Employment  Index  for  the  last  two 
months  of  1936  and  the  first  two  months  of  1937.  From  the  forecast  of  em- 
ployment presented  in  Table  2 it  is  possible  to  work  back  to  an  index  of 
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employment  and  thus  compare  the  expected  index  with  the  actual.  The  follow- 
ing tabulation  presents  this  informe.tion: 


Expected  and  Actual  General  Employment  Index 

November, 

1936  through  February,  1937 

Forecast 

Actual* 

Month  and  year 

1932  = 100 

1932  = 100 

1936  November 

118.9 

121 

December 

122.8 

125 

1937  January 

114.8 

119 

February 

116.9 

120 

♦As  published  in  "The  Business  Review"  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Philadelphia. 

The  estimate  of  employment  is  never  in  error  by  as  much  as  4 per  cent 
in  any  one  of  these  months.  A small  percentage  error  in  employment  means, 
however,  a much  larger  percentage  error  in  unemployment,  which  is  a smaller 
total.  In  this  instance  the  error  in  the  unemployment  estimate  ranges  be- 
tween 6 and  11  per  cent. 

Unemployment  and  the  Relief  of  Unemployment 

Having  obtained  an  estimate  of  unemployment,  the  next  task  is  to  se- 
cure an  estimate  of  relief  requirements  for  1937.  In  order  to  obtain  such 
an  estimate  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  following  factors: 

1.  The  trend  in  the  number  of  persons  and  cases  who  have 
received  unemployment  relief  since  the  establishment 
of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board, 

2.  The  relationship  between  the  number  of  persons  un- 
employed and  the  number  of  families  or  relief  cases 
receiving  unemployment  relief. 

3.  The  number  of  employable  persons  on  the  relief  rolls 
as  compared  with  the  total  number  unemployed. 

4.  The  problem  of  supplementary  relief  and  of  cases 
containing  no  employable  member. 

It  might  ordinarily  be  assumed -that  the  trend  of  unemployment  relief, 
so  far  as  the  past  is  concerned,  would  be  a mere  matter  of  record.  This  is 
not  the  case,  however,  and  before  any  discussion  of  future  unemployment  re- 
lief needs  can  be  undertaken,  it  is  necessary  to  make  this  point  unmistakably 
clear. 


If,  throughout  the  history  of  State-supervised  relief  for  the  un- 
employed, a given  program  with  definite  standards  of  relief  eligibility  had 
been  administered  by  a single  agency,  then  the  problem  of  past  trends  in 
unemployment  relief  would  be  a mere  matter  of  record.  As  it  is,  however, 
the  history  of  unemployment  relief  in  Pennsylvania,  as  in  most  other  States, 
is  a matter  of  multiple  agencies  and  rapidly  changing  programs. 
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Very  little  can  be  learned  from  any  statistical  series  showing  the 
nvuiiber  of  persons  and  families  receiving  xxnemployment  relief  until  it  is 
certain  that  the  series  is  comparable  from  date  to  date.  The  first  task  in 
this  part  of  the  study,  therefore,  is  to  analyze  the  available  information 
concerning  unemployment  relief  and  construct  a single  series  which  will 
depict  properly  the  past  burden  of  unemployment  in  terms  of  family  units 
and  persons.  The  only  practical  plan  is  to  make  a detailed  study  of  the 
period  during  which  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  has  been  operating. 

This  period  exbends  from  September,  1932  to  the  present  time  Etnd  can  best 
be  discussed  by  considering  separately  the  periods  prior  and  subsequent  to 
January  1,  1935. 

The  years  1932,  1933,  and  1934  involve  the  least  difficulty  because, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  four  months  in  1932  and  a few  months  near  the 
end  of  1933  and  the  beginning  of  1934,  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  ad- 
ministered the  entire  program  of  unemployment  relief.  The  exception  in  1932 
merely  involves  the  transition  from  poor  board  and  public  committee  relief 
to  State  and  Federal  relief  and  the  exception  at  the  close  of  1933  and  the 
beginning  of  1934  is  due  to  the  Civil  Tforks  Administration  program. 

Table  3-A  (column  5)  presents  the  record  of  the  number  of  cases  (re- 
lief families  and  single  person  cases)  receiving  \memployment  relief  during 
the  period  September,  1932,  to  December,  1934.  During  the  period  covered  by 
the  Civil  Works  Administration,  the  table  shows  (colinnn  3)  the  number  of 
persons  working  on  Civil  Vforks  Administration  projects  in  the  week  ending 
nearest  the  15th  of  each  month,  and  (column  2)  the  average  number  of  unem- 
ployment relief  cases  on  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  rolls  during  the 
month . 

During  the  period  of  the  combined  programs  neither  the  State  Emergency 
Relief  Board  oases  nor  the  Civil  Works  Administration  workers,  either  singly 
or  combined,  give  a true  picture  of  relief  needs  during  that  winter  for  com- 
parison with  relief  needs  during  the  rest  of  the  period.  The  writer  estimates, 
however,  that,  if  the  Civil  Works  Administration  program  had  not  been  operat- 
ing, about  one  family  or  relief  case  vrould  have  been  on  State  Emergency  Relief 
Board  rolls  for  every  two  persons  employed  by  the  Civil  Works  Administration, 

This  estimate  is  based  upon  two  considerations.  First,  about  one  third 
of  the  Civil  Works  Administration  workers  had  actually  been  transferred  from 
relief  rolls.  Second,  during  the  v/inter  months  a large  number  of  persons 
would  have  been  added  to  the  relief  rolls  if  they  had  not  found  employment  on 
Civil  Works  Administration.  It  seems  reasonable  to  asstome,  therefore,  that 
at  least  one  half  of  the  workers  vri.th  their  families  would,  in  the  absence  of 
Civil  Works  Administration,  have  been  on  relief  rolls.  On  the  basis  of  this 
estimate  figures  have  been  entered  (colixmn  4)  to  indicate  the  additions  which 
had  to  be  made  to  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  rolls  before  a proper  rep- 
resentation of  this  period  as  compared  with  the  other  periods  can  be  secured. 
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Table  3-A 


Number  of  Cases  Receiving  Unemployment  Relief  in  Pennsylvania 
September  1932  to  December  1934 


Estimated 


Average 

number  of  CV/A 

number  of 

Number  of 

workers**  who 

cases*  on  SERA 

persons  employed 

would  otherwise 

Total 

relief  rolls 

by  CT’/A  in  week 

have  been 

unemployment 

(direct  and 

ending  nearest  15th 

on  SERA  relief 

relief  cases 

Month  and  year 

work  relief) 

of  each  month 

rolls 

(2)  plus  (4) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1932  September 

146,959 

146,959 

October 

180,417 

180,417 

November 

240,008 

240,008 

December 

292,617 

292,617 

1933  January 

343,011 

343,011 

February 

391,163 

391,163 

March 

426,216 

426,216 

April 

440,819 

440,819 

liay 

449,743 

449,743 

June 

443,709 

443,709 

July 

412,569 

412,569 

August 

366,856 

366,856 

September 

330,460 

330,460 

October 

321,741 

321,741 

November 

325,957 

5,828 

2,914 

328,871 

December 

313,103 

82,263 

41,132 

354,235 

1934  January^ 

288,136 

319,387 

159,694 

447,830 

Febimary 

295,500 

230,159 

115,080 

410,580 

March 

304,566 

197,720 

98,860 

403,426 

April 

343,995 

343,995 

l!ay 

348,960 

348,960 

June 

341,342 

341,342 

July 

334,903 

334,903 

August 

334,096 

334,096 

September 

345,716 

345,716 

October 

360,036 

360,036 

November 

373,441 

373,441 

December 

401,437 

401,437 

♦The  tern  ’’relief  case"  as  used  refers  to  a single  person  or  a group  of 
persons  receiving  a single  grant.  The  group  of  persons  may  and  generally 
do  constitute  a family  group, 

♦♦Persons  on  the  CiYA  program  are  coiq)arable  with  cases  since  the  worker 
generally  supports  other  persons  who,  under  direct  relief,  would  mal^e 
up  the  "relief  case," 
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Table  3-B 


llxjinber  of  Persons  Receiving  Unemployment  Relief  in  Pennsylvania 


September 

1932  to  December  1934 

Estimated  number  of  persons* 

Uonth  and  year 
(1) 

Average 
n\ntiber  of 
persons  on  ST®A 
relief  rolls 
(direct  and 
v/ork  relief) 
(2) 

In  families 
of  C7fA 
■workers 
(3) 

In 

families  of 
eWA  vrorkers 
■who  ■would 
othoj*vrise  have 
been  on  SEP^A 
relief  rolls 
(4) 

Total  persons 
recei-vlng 
unemployment 
relief 
(2)  plus  (4) 
(5) 

1932  September 
October 
November 
December 

676,011 

829,918 

1,104,036 

1,346,038 

676,011 

829,918 

1,104,036 

1,346,038 

1933  January 

1,577,851 

1,577,851 

February 

1,799,350 

1,799,350 

liarch 

1,960,610 

1,960,610 

April 

1,975,135 

1,975,135 

Nay 

1,998,426 

1,998,426 

June 

1,940,085 

1,940,085 

July 

1,773,089 

1,773,089 

August 

1,576,840 

1,576,840 

September 

1,431,709 

1,431,709 

October 

1,370,355 

1,370,355 

November 

1,357,934 

25,060 

12,530 

1,370,464 

December 

1,305,385 

353,736 

176,868 

1,482,253 

1934  January 

1,183,240 

1,373,368 

686,684 

1,869,924 

February 

1,191,449 

989,688 

494,844 

1,686,293 

liarch 

1,230,596 

850,196 

425,098 

1,655,693 

April 

1,386,300 

1,386,300 

Nay 

1,406,955 

1,406,955 

June 

1,365,970 

1,365,970 

July 

1,335,469 

1,335,469 

August 

1,325,983 

1,325,983 

September 

1,372,876 

1,372,876 

October 

1,425,255 

1,425,255 

November 

1,470,232 

1,470,232 

December 

1,570,945 

1,570,945 

♦Based  upon  the 

average  number 

of  persons  in 

relief  cases  (4.3 

persons ) 

prior  to  the  inauguration  of  the  Ci^vil  Works 

Admini stration . 
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Table  3-B  presents  a similar  picture  of  the  relief  burden  in  terns  of 
persons  rather  than  relief  cases.  This  is  a better  index  of  the  actual  re- 
lief burden  since  the  average  size  of  the  relief  case  changed  considerably 
during  the  period  covered. 

Since  no  record  of  the  number  of  persons  supported  by  Civil  IVorks 
Administration  employees  exists,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  the  average 
size  of  the  families  represented  by  Civil  Works  Administration  workers  was 
the  same  as  the  average  size  of  relief  cases  (4»3  persons  per  case)  prior  to 
the  inauguration  of  the  Civil  Works  Administration  program.  In  all  other 
ways  Table  3-B  is  merely  a different  method  of  presenting  Table  3-A  to  pro- 
vide a summary  in  terms  of  persons  rather  than  cases. 

Table  4-A  presents  an  analysis  of  unemployment  relief  trends  in  terms 
of  cases  or  families  for  the  period  January  15,  1935,  to  November  14,  1936. 
This  period  is  more  complicated  than  the  earlier  one  Just  analyzed,  because 
of  the  inauguration  of  the  Federal  Works  Program,  Column  2 of  Table  4-A 
shows  the  number  of  cases  receiving  ixnemployment  relief  from  the  State  Emer- 
gency Relief  Board  in  the  week  ending  nearest  the  15th  of  each  month.  A 
weekly  figure  rather  than  a monthly  average  is  used  in  this  instance,  because 
it  corresponds  more  closely  with  indexes  of  employment,  which  are  based  on 
persons  employed  in  that  week  and  because  weekly  figures  but  no  monthly  aver- 
age figiires  of  persons  employed  on  the  Works  Program  are  available.  In  the 
period  prior  to  1935,  weekly  figures  for  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  relief 
rolls  are  not  available  and  so  monthly  averages  are  used. 

The  difficulties  of  estimating  combined  unemployment  relief  loads 
during  this  period  are  the  result  of  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Persons  employed  on  the  Works  Program  are  paid  every  two 
weeks  and  must  be  employed  on  the  average  about  three 
weeks  before  they  receive  their  first  full  pay.  When 
they  begin  employment  «n  projects  under  the  Works  Program 
they  are  counted  among  those  working  on  the  program,  but 
they  will  remain  on  direct  relief  rolls  for  three  weeks 
so  that  they  can  be  provided  for  until  they  receive  their 
wages.  When  workers  are  dismissed  from  Works  Program  em- 
ployment they  cannot  come  back  on  State  Emergency  Relief 
Board  relief  rolls  until  three  weeks  have  elapsed  so  that 
although  they  are  really  being  maintained  by  relief  check 
(project  wages)  they  are  not  included  in  the  count  of  re- 
lief cases  on  either  program, 

2.  Relief  persons  once  employed  on  the  Works  I“rogram  may  con- 
tinue as  project  workers  on  that  program  even  after  they 
cease  to  qualify  for  relief  according  to  State  Emergency 
Relief  Board  eligibility  rules,  since  other  members  of 
their  family  may  receive  private  employment.  Recently  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  has  attempted  to  eliminate 
these  persons  by  means  of  a questionnaire  check-up  on 
eligibility. 

3.  Some  certified  relief  persons  were  discontinued  from  re- 
lief prior  to  securing  project  employment,  but,  under  the 
regulations  prevailing  at  the  time,  this  did  not  prevent 
their  placement  on  projects,  so  that  all  the  relief  certi- 
fied persons  placed  on  the  Works  Program  did  not  come 
directly  from  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  relief  rolls 
and  did  not  have  continuing  State  Emergency  Relief  Board 
relief  eligibility. 
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Table  4-B 


Number  of  Persons  Receiving  Unemployment  Relief  in  Pennsylvania 
Janviary  1935  to  November  1936 


Total  persons 

on  State  Total  persons 
Emergency  in  families  of 

Week  ending  Relief  Works  Program  Estimated 

nearest  the  15th  Administration  relief  certified  duplication** 


of  each  month 


relief  rolls 


•vrorkers* 


(persons) 


Estimated 
combined  net 
relief  load 
(2)*(3)4(4) 
(persons ) 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

January  12 

1,668,284 

1,668,284 

February  16 

1,728,322 

1,728,322 

March  16 

1,722,880 

1,722,880 

April  13 

1,743,579 

1,743,579 

May  18 

1,691,326 

1,691,326 

June  15 

1,657,055 

1,657,055 

July  13 

1,607,015 

1,607,015 

August  17 

1,623,761 

1,623,761 

September  14 

1,638,279 

1,638,279 

October  12 

1,535,740 

216,344 

- 81,938 

1,670,146 

November  16 

1,300,246 

649,120 

-357,756 

1,591,610 

December  14 

880,026 

811,067 

-121,724 

1,569,369 

January  18 

725,818 

964,072 

- 63,831 

1,626,059 

February  15 

699,255 

991,967 

- 49,742 

1,641,480 

March  14 

656,316 

1,031,084 

- 36,560 

1,650,840 

April  18 

603,348 

943,496 

♦ 8,386 

1,555,230 

May  16 

594,462 

885,628 

+ 6,686 

1,486,776 

June  13 

575,643 

873,411 

- 2,264 

1,446,790 

July  18 

557,047 

883,884 

- 9,895 

1,431,036 

August  15 

528,409 

934,880 

- 47,688 

1,415,601 

September  12 

473,098 

931,057 

- 21,779 

1,382,376 

October  17 

431,236 

924,817 

- 10,254 

1,345,799 

November  14 

408,946 

*The  ntmiber  of  persons  in  the  families  of  certified  relief  workers  employed 
on  projects  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  sum  of  the  figures  in  ColTimns 
(3)  and  (4)  of  Table  4-A  by  the  average  size  of  the  net  cumulative  number 
of  cases  transferred  from  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Administration  by  the 
date  three  weeks  after  the  week  ending  nearest  the  15th  of  each  month. 

**Based  on  the  net  change  in  the  person  load  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief 
Administration  due  to  the  Works  Program  during  the  three  weeks  following 
the  week  ending  nearest  the  15th  of  each  month. 
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Table  5 


Nvimber  of  Relief  Cases  and  Employable  Persons  on  Relief  per 

Persons  in  Pennsyl -Tania 
September  1932  through  October  1936 


Number  of 
relief  oases 
■which  contain 
Number  at  least  one 

of  oases  unenqjloyed 

on  relief  per  employable  per 
100  unemployed  100  unemployed 


Number 

of  employables 
on  relief  per 
100  unemployed 


Month  and  year  persons 

(1) (2) 


1932  September  11.4 

October  14,7 

November  19,6 

December  23,4 

1933  January  23.8 

February  27,6 

March  28.6 

April  30,1 

May-  32.3 

June  33,6 

July  33.0 

August  31,8 

September  32.0 

October  31,1 

November  32.6 

December  34,3 

1934  January  38,0 

February  35,6 

March  38,2 

April  32,5 

May  34,6 

Jxine  33,8 

July  31,0 

August  30,2 

September  32,0 

October  34.8 

November  35.3 

December  39,8 


persons  persons 

(3) (4) 


16.3 
20,8 

27.6 

33.0 

33.6 

38.9 

40.4 
41.3 

44.0 

45.0 

43.5 

41.9 

42.5 

40.7 

41.6 

44.0 


48.7 

44.8 
48.0 

40.2 

42.8 
41.5 

37.9 

36.8 

38.9 

42.3 

44.7 

47.7 


100  Unemployed 


Number  of 
unemployed 
employables 
on  relief  per 
100  uneiqjloyed 
persons 
(5) 
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Table  5 


Number  of  Relief  Cases  and  Employable  Persons  on  Relief  per  100  Unemployed 

Persons  in  Pennsylvania 
September  1932  through  October  1936 
(continued) 


Konth  and  year 

(1) 


1935  January 
Febiruary 
March 
April 

May 

Juno 

July 

August 

Sopteriber 

October 

November 

Deoember 

1936  January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 


Number 
of  oases 
on  relief  per 
100  unemployed 
persons 
(2) 


37.2 

40.9 

41.1 

42.3 

41.4 

41.5 

38.0 

38.1 

41.1 

46.3 

41.6 

45.7 

40.0 

41.1 

44.3 

45.2 

42.9 

43.1 

42.8 

43.5 

46.3 

49.6 


Number  of 
relief  oases 
which  contain 
at  least  one 
unemployed 
employable  per 
100  unemployed 
persons 

(3] 

31.7 

34.7 

34.8 

36.1 

34.9 

35.0 

32.3 

32.2 

34.8 

38.4 

35.1 

38.4 

34.0 

34,6 

35.5 

37.6 

36.4 

36.4 

35.7 

36.3 

39.2 

41.4 


Number 

of  employables 
on  relief  per 
100  unemployed 
persons 
(4) 


44.4 
48.0 

47.8 

49.5 

48.0 

48.1 

43.6 

44.1 

47.5 

53.3 

47.3 

51.4 

45.1 

45.6 

49.1 

49.6 

47.4 

47.3 

46.8 

47.5 

50.4 


Nrimber  of 
unemployed 
employables 
on  relief  per 
100  iinemployed 
persons 
(5) 


41.2 
44.0 

43.8 

45.3 

43.8 

44.0 

40.2 

40.5 

43.7 

47.9 

43.2 

46.7 

41.3 

41.3 

42.4 

44.5 

43.6 
43.4 

42.3 

43.0 

46.4 

48.7 
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Although  all  three  of  these  factors  must  he  recognized,  only  the  first 
one  can  be  included  in  any  correction  v/hen  the  two  relief  loads  are  combined. 
As  can  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  Tables  4-A  and  4-B  this  correction  is 
introduced  by  utilizing  the  information  relative  to  the  period  of  lag  in  the 
transfer  of  cases  from  one  program  to  the  other.  The  combined  relief  load 
thus  obtained  is  a net  load,  but  must  not  be  interpreted  to  represent  what 
the  load  would  have  been  if  all  families  met  State  Emergency  Relief  Board 
eligibility  requirements.  Chart  1 shows,  in  terms  of  persons,  the  trend  of 
the  total  unemployment  relief  load  from  September,  1932  to  November,  1936. 

Con^arison  of  Relief  Rolls  with  Unemployment 

The  combined  case  load  as  estimated  for  the  period  from  September, 

1932  to  October,  1936  is  then  expressed  as  a percentage  of  the  estimated 
number  of  persons  unemployed.  The  percentages  in  column  (2)  of  Table  5 in- 
dicate the  number  of  relief  cases  for  every  100  unemployed  persons.  This 
column  of  the  table  seems  to  indicate  that  there  has  been  a steady  increase 
in  the  nxmber  of  relief  cases  per  100  unemployed  persons.  The  significance 
of  this  movement  is  doubtful  since  the  average  size  of  the  case  has  decreased 
materially  over  the  period,  as  a result  of  the  separation  of  artificial  family 
combinations  which  were  in  effect  in  the  early  mo^ntr^  of  the  depression.  The 
increase  of  the  percentages  through  1933  probably  jes  indicate  the  pressure 
of  continued  depression  forcing  families  on  relie*.  The  very  lovr  figures  in 
1932  merely  indicate  that  the  opening  of  the  program  required  time  to  meet 
the  full  need. 

There  is,  however,  one  rather  striking  suggestion  which  the  percentages 
seem  to  offer.  With  the  active  inauguration  of  the  Works  Program  in  Sept- 
ember, 1935,  there  is  a marked  increase  in  the  number  of  relief  cases  per  100 
unen^jloyed  persons,  even  though  duplication  has  been  eliminated.  This  indi- 
cation seems  to  lend  some  support  to  the  opinion  either  that  relief  eligibil- 
ity according  to  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  regulations  was  to  some  extent 
modified  for  part  of  the  total  case  load  or,  perhaps,  that  a works  program  is 
more  attractive  than  direct  relief.  This  latter  possibility  is  borne  out  to 
some  extent  by  the  behavior  of  the  percentages  during  the  months  of  the  Civil 
Works  Administration  and  the  work  programs  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief 
Board.  The  Civil  V/orks  Administration  activities  covered  the  months  of  Nov- 
ember, 1933,  through  March,  1934,  with  peak  activities  in  January.  The  number 
of  relief  cases  per  100  unemployed  are  higher  during  this  period.  The  early 
work  division  activities  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  began  in  April 
of  1934,  reached  their  peak  in  June  of  1934  and  then  decreased  to  September 
of  1934,  The  revised  work  relief  activities  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief 
Board  began  in  October  of  1934,  increased  to  February  of  1935  and  then  de- 
creased until  the  end  of  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  work  relief  activities 
in  August,  1935.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  percentages  correspond  to  some 
extent  to  these  movements. 

A modification  of  the  analysis  in  terms  of  all  cases  is  offered  in 
column  (3)  of  Table  5,  Some  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  relief  cases 
contain  no  employable  persons  (approximately  25,000  cases).  Other  State 
Emergency  Relief  Board  relief  cases  which  contain  one  or  more  employable 
persons  have  some  private  employment  earnings.  This  means  that  at  least  one 
employable  in  these  latter  cases  is  employed  part  time.  Although  the  per- 
centage of  oases  varies  in  which  one  or  more  persons  are  employed  part  time, 
studies  by  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  indicate  that  such  cases  average 
about  twenty  per  cent  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  relief  cases  and 
it  is  probably  reasonable  to  assume  that  they  constitute  at  least  as  large  a 
percentage  of  the  total  relief  load.  About  half  of  these  cases,  however, 
have  employables  working  at  odd  jobs  rather  than  regular  employment. 
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|<932  1933  1934  1935  1936  1937 

Relief  payroll  employees  only  are  included  under  CWA  (Civil  Works  Administration)  and  WPA  (Works  Progress  Administration). 


As  a mere  reasonable  guess,  a correction  of  the  total  case  load  dur- 
ing 1935  and  1936  has  been  made  so  as  to  take  account  of  (1)  cases  having  no 
employable  members,  and  (2)  cases  having  at  least  one  employable  member  in 
part  time  private  employment.  The  results  of  these  computations  are  record- 
ed in  column  (3)  of  Table  5 and  indicate,  per  100  xmen^iloyed  persons,  the 
number  of  cases  in  vdiich  there  is  at  least  one  employable  person  and  in  which 
no  employable  is  employed  in  private  industry.  If  the  estimate  is  correct, 
then  the  figures  represent  the  number  per  100  unen^jloyed  persons  of  cases 
containing  employable  menibers  \Ao  do  not  have  any  private  employment  oonneo- 
tions.  At  least  one  employable  in  each  of  these  cases  must  be  given  employ- 
ment before  the  case  can  become  self-supporting,  and  this  amount  of  employ- 
ment constitutes  the  minimum  which  is  required  to  liquidate  the  employable 
part  of  the  relief  load.  The  estimating  factors  should  be  reasonably  accu- 
rate. Studies  conducted  by  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  in.  1935  and  1936 
indicated  a number  of  unenpiloyable  cases  approximating  25,000,  and  this 
number  has  tended  to  remain  unchanged.  Sarple  studies  of  supplementary  relief 
cases  also  support  the  figwe  of  20  per  cent,  of  which  approximately  one-half 
were  merely  doing  odd  jobs. 

The  above  analysis  gives  some  knowledge  of  the  relationship  between 
eiip)loyment  and  relief  but  always  in  terms  of  oases  on  relief  with  reference 
to  persons  imemployed.  In  order  to  secinre  some  information  concerning  (l) 
the  number  of  employables  on  relief,  and  (2)  the  number  of  unemployed  eia- 
ployables  on  relief,  two  additional  estimates  have  been  prepared:  first,  an 

estimate  of  the  number  of  employable  persons  on  relief  for  the  entire  period 
from  September,  1932,  through  October,  1936;  second,  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  unes^jloyed  employables  on  relief  for  the  period  from  January,  1935, 
through  October,  1936, 

The  first  estimate  is  based  upon  a complete  census  of  the  relief  rolls 
conducted  in  March,  1935.  The  census  was  conducted  by  the  Division  of  Re- 
search, Statistics  and  Finance  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration. 
This  enumeration  foxmd  529,769  employable  persons  on  relief  in  Pennsylvania 
in  the  month  of  March,  1935.  At  that  time  the  entire  unemployment  relief 
load  was  being  cared  for  by  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Administration.  The 
average  number  of  persons  receiving  relief  in  that  month  was  1,727,192,  so 
that  there  were  approximately  30.7  en^iloyablo  persons  per  100  relief  persons. 
This  percentage  of  employable  persons  on  relief  to  total  relief  persons  has 
been  multiplied  by  the  number  of  persons  on  relief  in  the  week  ending  nearest 
the  15th  of  each  month  for  the  months  of  September,  1932  tlirough  October, 

1936,  The  estimate  thus  obtained  as  to  employable  persons  on  relief  is  then 
expressed  as  a percentage  of  the  estimated  number  of  persons  imenployed. 

These  percentages  are  recorded  in  column  (4)  of  Table  5,  If  the  estimates 
are  correct,  then  it  appears  that  there  have  been  about  45  to  50  enployable 
persons  on  relief  during  recent  months  for  every  100  imenpiloyed  persons. 

This  proportion  is  somewhat  lower  during  1933  and  1934, 

The  second  estimate  is  based  upon  an  assun5>tion,  made  previously,  that 
about  10  per  cent  of  relief  eases  have  at  least  one  employable  member  who  is 
enployed  in  private  industry'^  From  the  nvariber  of  employables  on  relief  it 
is  neoessai*y  to  subtract  the  estimated  number  who  had  part  time  employment 
and  express  the  difference  as  a percentage  of  the  estimated  number  of  un- 
employed persons.  These  percentages  are  recorded  in  column  (5)  of  Table  5 
and  indicate  that  in  general  there  were  about  40  to  45  unemployed  employables 
on  relief  for  every  100  unemployed  persons. 

Several  observations  seem  worthy  of  mention.  First,  there  are  approx- 
imately 40  relief  cases  irfiich  contain  tin  unemployed  enployable  for  every  100 
unenployed  persons,  although  there  are  approximately  45  relief  cases  for 
every  100  uneuployed  persons.  If  the  oases  containing  employables  who  are 
unemployed  are  to  be  removed  from  relief  it  will  be  necessary  to  enploy  4 
relief  persons  from  such  cases  for  every  10  persons  employed.  Such  employ- 
ment would  not  entirely  liquidate  the  relief  load,  but  it  would  reduce  it 
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to  approximately  63,000  cases,  namely,  25,000  cases  with  no  employables, 
plus  38,000  cases  in  which  at  least  one  employable  has  part  time  employment. 

The  increase  of  such  part  time  employment  to  full  time  employment  would  prob- 
ably liquidate  the  majority  of  the  38,000  cases. 

Second,  it  might  seem  as  if  the  chance  of  a relief  employable  being 
employed  is  about  45  out  of  100,  since  during  the  months  of  1936  our  estimates 
indicate  that  there  were  approximately  that  number  of  unemployed  employables 
on  relief  per  100  vtnenqjloyed  persons.  This  supposition  is  not  reasonable, 
however,  since  many  of  these  employables  on  relief  are  secondary  employables, 
and  furthermore  the  chances  of  those  not  on  relief  getting  jobs  are  probably 
better  than  the  chances  of  those  on  relief.  For  these  reasons  it  seems  more 
nearly  correct  to  assume  that  jobs  will  go  to  relief  en5)loyables  about  4 times 
out  of  10  (40  out  of  lOO),  even  though  this  estimate!,  also,  is  probably  a little 
high. 

Third,  the  number  of  employable  persons  on  relief  per  100  relief 
persons  is  lower  than  the  ratio  of  en^jloyables  to  the  population  in  general. 
According  to  the  United  States  Census  of  1930,  there  were  3,722,428  gainful 
workers  in  a population  of  9,631,350,  This  is  approximately  38.6  gainful 
vrorkers  for  every  100  persons.  The  Census  of  Relief  Persons  of  March,  1935, 
indicated  that  there  were  30.7  employable  persons  on  relief  for  every  100  re- 
lief persons.  Since  the  definition  of  employable  persons  is  broader  than 
that  of  gainful  workers,  it  is  clear  that  the  relief  rolls  are  definitely  a 
selection  of  cases  either  containing  numerous  children  or  having  very  few, 
and  in  some  cases  not  any,  employable  members.  The  ratio  for  the  general 
population  also  contains  this  group  but  in  addition,  there  are  numerous 
families  not  receiving  laboring  income  but  who  are  self-supporting  from 
other  sources.  This  fact  makes  the  character  of  the  relief  load  in  terms 
of  the  burden  of  each  employable  person  even  more  striking. 

Estimating  Unemployment  Relief  Rolls  for  the  Months  of  1937 


Since  the  preceding  analysis  has  made  it  possible  to  express  the  num- 
ber of  cases  and  persons  on  uneii^iloyment  relief  as  a percentage  of  the  number 
unenployed,  and  since  an  estimate  of  unemployment  for  1937  is  now  available, 
it  mi^t  be  assumed  that  it  would  be  possible  to  compute  directly  the  relief 
rolls  for  1937.  This  is  not  the  case,  however,  since  a very  small  variation 
in  percentages  of  all  the  unemployed  who  are  on  relief  involves  a very  large 
variation  in  unemployment  relief  rolls.  Ftirthermore , monthly  variations  of 
the  unemployment  relief  rolls  are  not  nearly  as  large  as  are  monthly  varia- 
tions in  total  unen^iloyment.  It  takes  considerable  time  for  the  movements 
in  one  to  effect  movements  in  the  other. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  use  the  information  in  a slightly  differ- 
ent fashion  if  certain  assumptions  are  made.  The  two  general  assumptions 
are: 

1.  That  employment  through  the  remainder  of  1936  and  for 
the  year  1937  will  improve  on  the  average  by  about 
10,6CXD  persons  per  month,  on  the  basis  of  employment 
and  imemploymont  forecast  in  Table  2; 

2.  That  for  every  10,600  persons  employed  4,000  will  come 
from  the  oombined  unemployment  relief  rolls  and  will 
result  in  the  closing  of  4,000  oases,  or  approximately 
the  second  conclusion  in  the  paragraphs  immediately 
preceding. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  two  general  assunq)tions  establish  a basis 
for  estimating  the  total  unemployment  relief  load.  The  purpose  of  the 
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original  estimate  was,  however,  to  secure  a rational  basis  for  recommending 
to  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  the  appropriation  -udiich  the  State  government 
should  provide  for  direct  unemployment  relief  during  the  biennium  1937-39, 
Under  these  circ\imstances  the  policy  to  be  followed  by  the  Works  Program  as 
regards  pr.ojeot  employment  for  relief  certified  v/orkers  becomes  very  im- 
portant. 

At  the  time  when  the  estimates  were  being  prepared  (November,  1936) 
the  general  announcements  concerning  project  employment  indicated  that  a cur- 
tailment of  some  30,000  persons  was  to  take  place  during  the  month  of  December, 
1936. 


The  estimate  utilizes  this  announcement  as  a special  condition  and 
assumes  that  such  a curtailment  will  take  place,  but  that  following  this  cur- 
tailment the  number  of  relief  certified  workers  other  than  those  employed  by 
transient  or  CCC  camps,  or  on  ITPA  projects,  will  remain  practically  unchanged 
for  the  remainder  of  1937,  Past  experience  indicates  that  if  reasonable  care 
is  taken  in  the  lay-off  program,  only  about  one-third  of  the  persons  dis- 
missed from  V/orks  Programs  will  return  to  direct  relief  rolls  with  their 
families. 

With  this  as  a special  assumption,  and  along  with  the  tvro  general 
assumptions,  a detailed  estimate  is  prepared  for  the  rcnths  of  1937,  Table  6, 
col\imn  7,  carries  forward  the  figtires  in  Table  4-A,  column  7,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  first,  the  November  figwe  for  the  direct  relief  case  load 

(134,996)  is  modified  to  correct  for  the  seasonal  factor.  An  index  of  sea- 
sonal variation  has  been  prepared  (Table  6,  Column  3 ) which  indicates  a sea- 
sonal factor  for  November  of  97.0  per  cent.  This  factor  is  divided  into  the 
direct  relief  case  load  and  gives  a quotient  of  139,000  cases,  approximately, 
as  representative  of  the  direct  relief  case  load  in  the  absence  of  seasonal 
factors.  Since  this  figure  is  4,000  cases  greater  than  the  actual  case  load 
4,000  cases  are  added  to  the  net  relief  load  for  November  as  given  in  Table 
4-A,  column  7,  end  the  resulting  total,  381,000  cases,  is  used  as  the  basis 
for  estimating  colvonn  7 of  Table  6, 

Since  employment  is  supposed  to  take  4,000  persons  per  month  from  the 
combined  relief  rolls  end  the  Works  Program  is  supposed  to  lay  off  30,000, 
of  whom  it  is  estimated  that  10,000  would  return  to  direct  relief,  the  com- 
bined net  relief  rolls  for  December,  1936  would  tend  to  be  381,000  less 
24,000*,  or  357,000  if  seasonal  factors  are  not  considered.  This  is  the 
starting  figure  for  December  12,  1936  (Table  6,  column  7).  From  this  figure 
4,000  is  subtracted  for  each  month  in  order  to  get  the  trend  of  the  net  com- 
bined relief  loads  for  the  months  of  1937, 

Column  5 of  Table  6 indicates  the  assun^tion  of  a constant  employment 
for  the  Works  Program  of  214,000  persons.  This  does  not  mean,  ho^vever,  that 
the  same  persons  will  be  employed  throughout,  since  the  Vorks  Program  will 
be  losing  enqjloyees  to  private  employment  and  it  is  assumed  that  they  will 
be  replaced  from  direct  relief  rolls.  Since  it  is  assumed  that  there  will 
be  a transfer  of  4,000  en^iloyable  persons  per  month  from  the  combined  relief 
rolls,  about  3,000  of  these  will  be  expected  to  come  from  the  Works  Program. 

As  a result,  about  2,000  of  them  will  always  be  on  the  ?forks  Program  but  not 
yet  discountinued  from  direct  relief  because  of  the  three  weeks'  lag,  to 
allow  for  the  receipt  of  Tiforks  Program  wages.  This  accounts  for  the  constant 
allowance  (except  for  December,  1936)  of  2,000  for  duplication  between  the 
tvro  programs  (column  6,  Table  6).  In  December,  since  the  'Works  Program  is 
assumed  to  be  laying  off  30,000,  of  which  10,000  will  have  to  come  on  direct 
relief,  the  2,000  negative  duplication  becomes  8,000  positive  duplication. 

♦The  24,000  represents  the  20,000  decrease  resulting  from  the  lay-off  of 
persons  not  eligible  for  direct  relief  and  the  normal  withdrawal  of  4,000 
to  private  employment. 
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ESTIMATE  OF  THE  NUliBER  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  RELIEF  CASES 
PENNSYLVANIA  - DECEMBER  1936  TO  DECEMBER  1937* 
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In  order  to  secure  the  trend  of  the  direct  relief  case  load  (column  2 
of  Table  6)  the  sum  of  columns  5 and  6 is  subtracted  from  column  7,  To  allow 
for  seasonal  factors  the  seasonal  index  in  column  3 is  multiplied  by  the  trend  i 
figures  for  direct  relief  and  column  4 is  derived.  Column  8 then  recapitu- 
lates and  shows  the  combinod  net  relief  load  expected  monthly. 

Evaluation  of  Estimate  of  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  Case  Load 

At  the  time  the  estimate  7/as  prepared,  the  element  of  seasonal  adjust- 
ment presented  a difficult  problem  vdiich  was  not  solved  satisfactorily.  The 
index  of  seasonal  variation  presented  in  column  3,  of  Table  6,  is  derived 
from  the  net  combined  relief  rolls  presented  in  column  5,  of  Table  3-A,  and 
column  7,  of  Table  4-A.  Strict  logic  requires,  therefore,  that  it  be  applied 
to  the  estimate  of  the  net  combined  relief  rolls  and  not  to  the  much  smaller 
direct  relief  rolls.  This  method  was  follovred  at  first,  but  as  the  constancy 
of  the  V.'orks  Program  relief  rolls  (as  vras  required  by  the  estimating  assump- 
tion) made  the  entire  seasonal  variation  in  the  combined  direct  relief  and 
ITork  Programs  fall  upon  the  direct  relief  rolls,  the  seasonal  variation  thus 
introduced  seemed  too  large. 

After  considerable  thought  it  was  finally  decided  to  apply  the  seasonal  | 
index  to  the  direct  relief  rolls  only.  There  are  certain  valid  reasons  for 
doing  this.  The  Works  Program  rolls  cannot  be  directly  affected  by  increases 
in  seasonal  unemployment,  since  the  families  must  first  appear  on  the  direct 
relief  rolls.  The  extent,  therefore,  to  which  the  total  relief  load  is  in- 
fluenced by  seasonal  factors,  now  that  the  program  is  divided  into  direct  re-  | 

lief  and  IVorks  Program,  is  not  determinate  and  general  experience  as  to  T.iiat  ! 

appeared  reasonable  seems  the  best  guide. 

Table  7 presents:  (l)  the  realized  changes  in  relief  rolls  since  the 
estimates  Tfere  prepared;  (2)  the  original  estimate  of  direct  relief  rolls; 
and  (3)  the  estimate  of  direct  relief  rolls  which  vrould  result  if  the  seasonal  i 
index  were  applied  to  the  total  relief  load. 

In  the  light  of  this  examination  it  appears  that  the  true  situation 
lies  somewhere  between  the  two  estimates  presented.  It  must  be  realized,  ! 

however,  that  in  so  far  as  the  monthly  averages  for  the  year  are  concerned 

the  trwo  estimates  differ  by  6,000  cases  only.  Furthermore,  the  assumptions 
as  to  the  V/brks  Program  have  not  been  realized  in  exactly  the  form  used  in 
the  estimate.  Project  employment  for  relief  certified  workers  has  decreased  j 
by  almost  the  exact  30,000,  assinned  but  only  about  three-fourths  of  the  de- 
crease took  place  in  December.  The  estimating  is  also  effected  slightly  by 
the  fact  that  the  October  and  November  estimated  figures  in  column  4,  of 
Table  4-A  for  "Other  works  program  agencies"  are  slightly  too  large  and 
should  be  14,827  and  13,606  respectively.  This  effects  the  base  of  the  esti- 
mate and  thus  introduces  an  error.  If  these  factors  are  all  taken  into  con- 
sideration, the  estimate  arrived  at  by  applying  the  seasonal  index  to  the 
total  relief  rolls  closely  approaches  the  actual  direct  relief  rolls  which 
have  been  realized  thus  far. 

Direct  Unemployment  Relief  Estimates  for  the  Biennium  1937-39, 

The  preceding  estimates  afforded  a starting  point  for  appraising  un- 
employment relief  needs  for  the  next  biennium.  The  period  is  too  long,  and 
the  conditioning  factors  too  numerous  and  vague,  to  attempt  any  but  a very 
rough  appraisal  of  future  case  loads.  Unemployment  compensation  in  Pennsyl- 
vania will  become  effective  in  1938,  The  way  in  which  this  will  change  the 
unemployment  relief  rolls  is  conjectural.  It  seems  reasonably  certain,  how- 
ever, that  it  cannot  assist  those  on  unemployment  relief  at  the  end  of  1937 
since  they  ivill  not  have  acquired  employment  status.  The  future  of  the  1”orks 
Program  is  also  not  knoTm,  but  it  seems  probable  that  further  curtailments  in 
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Table  7 


Comparison  of  Actual  Direct  Relief  and  Works  Program  Case  Loads 
with  the  Alternative  Estimates  of  Direct  Relief  Case  Loads  and 
the  Assumed  Works  Program  Case  Load. 


Week  Ending 

Actual 

direct 

relief 

case 

load 

Estimated  direct 
relief 
case  loads 

Seasonal  Seasonal 

applied  to  applied  to 
direct  total 

relief  relief 

rolls  rolls 

Works  program 
project  employment 
of 

relief  certified 
workers 

Actual 

Assiuoed 

1936-December  12 

135,120 

134,000 

141,000 

217,189 

214,000 

1937-January  16 

148,324 

147,000 

163,000 

219,056 

214,000 

February  13 

159,488 

147,000 

171,000 

214,908 

214,000 

March  13 

164,602 

145,000 

172,000 

211, 293^ 

214,000 

April  17 

136,000 

154,000 

214,000 

May  15 

124,000 

130,000 

214,000 

June  12 

117,000 

116,000 

214,000 

July  17 

110,000 

104,000 

214,000 

August  14 

106,000 

100,000 

214,000 

September  18 

104,000 

101,000 

214,000 

October  16 

103,000 

105,000 

214,000 

November  13 

98,000 

98,000 

214,000 

December  18 

97,000 

103,000 

214,000 

1937  Average 

120,000 

126,000 

214,000 

•Preliminary 
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this  procrem  vn.ll  take  place.  Improvement  in  employment  may  continue  through 
1938  and  1939,  but  it  is  improbable  that,  in  either  of  these  years,  the  ninnber 
of  persons  unen^iloyed  will  average  less  than  500,000  over  the  months  of  the 
year.  The  estimate  of  unemployment  for  1937,  which  allows  for  an  increase  in 
employment  of  some  150,000  persons,  still  shows  an  average  monthly  unemploy- 
ment of  752,000  persons. 

Taking  ali  of  these  factors  into  consideration  it  seems  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  direct  relief  case  load  for  the  months  of  1938  and  the  first 
half  of  1939  will  not  average  less  than  the  direct  relief  load  for  Deceiriber, 
1937,  It  is  assumed,  therefore,  that,  from  present  indications,  the  monthly 
direct  relief  load  will  average  100,000  cases  per  month  for  the  17  months  of 
the  biennium  falling  in  1938  and  1939,  For  the  months  of  June  to  December, 
1937,  the  estimates  presented  previously  are  utilized  after  being  corrected 
to  account  for  the  transfer  of  2,000  cases  on  the  waiting  lists  for  Old  Age 
Assistance,  Mothers  Assistance  and  Blind  Pensions.  The  estimates  are, 
therefore,  as  follows: 


Estimated  Average  Monthly  Direct  Unemployment 
Relief  Cases  and  Persons 
Biennium  1937-39 


Period 


Cases  Persons 


June  1,  1937  - December  31,  1937  103,000 
January  1,  1938  - December  31,  1938  100,000 
January  1,  1939  - May  31,  1939  100,000 


309.000 

300.000 
300,000 


The  number  of  persons  shown  in  the  above  tabulation  is  based  upon  the 
approximate  case  size  prevailing  at  the  time  of  the  estimate,  namely  3 persons 
per  case. 


III,  Outdoor  Poor  Relief 

Purpose  of  the  Estimate 

The  Committee  recommended  that  all  forms  of  outdoor  relief  be  super- 
vised by  one  State  Department,  the  proposed  nevr  Department  of  Public  Assis- 
tance, This  plan  also  requires  the  expansion  of  the  present  unemploymont 
relief  rolls  to  include  the  outdoor  poor  relief  case  load.  It  also  proposes 
that  the  new  department  assume  general  supervision  of  the  three  assistance 
programs.  Outdoor  relief  and  assistance  in  Pennsylvania  under  this  plan, 
would  be  divided  into  foiu*  parts:  (l)  General  relief;  (2)  Old  Age  Assis- 

tance; (3)  Aid  for  Dependent  Children  (Mothers'  Assistance);  and  (4)  Blind 
Assistance,  The  first  of  those  would  include  unemployment  relief  and  outdoor 
poor  relief. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  determine  how  many  relief  cases  and 
persons  will  be  added  to  the  unemployment  relief  rolls  if  the  recommendation 
is  accepted.  Since  the  Poor  Boards,  who  administer  outdoor  poor  relief,  had 
already  budgeted  for  the  year  1937,  which  covers  the  first  seven  months  of 
the  biennium  1937-1939,  an  estimate  of  the  State  appropriation  required, 
need  be  for  only  the  last  17  months  of  the  biennium. 
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The  Estimate 


Accurate  data  of  a comparable  character  for  the  total  outdoor  poor 
relief  oases  of  the  State  are  not  available.  A telegraphic  survey  made  by 
the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  in  July  of  1935  found  82,000  persons  receiv- 
ing outdoor  poor  relief  in  that  month.  It  is  very  difficult  to  determine, 
however,  whether  all  of  these  persons  received  relief  for  an  entire  month. 

In  many  instances  this  does  not  seem  likely,  on  the  basis  of  other  informa- 
tion available. 

As  a part  of  the  Committee's  general  research  program,  a sample  study 
of  the  outdoor  poor  relief  cases  as  of  July,  1936,  was  undertaken.  This 
study  indicates  that  approximately  70,000  different  persons  were  included  in 
cases  Avhich  received  one  or  irore  items  of  relief  at  least  once  diiring  the 
month  of  July  or  during  a quarterly  period  which  included  the  month  of  July, 
This  number  would  be  reduced  considerably  if  the  basis  of  counting  cases  and 
persons  as  used  by  the  poor  boards  was  for  similar  periods,  and  gave  as  ade- 
quate indication  of  turnover  in  relief  oases,  as  the  count  provided  by  the 
State  Emergency  Relief  Administration  and  the  assistance  services.  It  is 
estimated,  therefore,  that,  after  adequate  investigation,  the  absorption  of 
outdoor  poor  relief  will  increase  the  unemployment  relief  rolls  through  1938 
and  the  first  five  months  of  1939  by  an  average  of  approximately  13,000  cases 
or  39,000  persons  (using  approximately  the  same  average  case  size  of  three 
persons  per  case  as  is  found  in  the  unemployment  relief  case  load).  While 
the  number  of  persons  in  this  estimate  is  materially  lower  than  either  of  the 
two  counts  referred  to  previously,  it  provides  continuous  and  not  intermittent 
or  partial  relief  for  an  average  of  that  number  of  persons,  but  the  nianber  of 
different  persons  receiving  relief  for  short  intervals  will  be  materially 
larger. 


IV.  The  Assistance  Programs 
Some  General  Considerations 

The  assistance  programs  present  a problem  in  estimation  which  is  differ- 
ent in  many  respects  from  estimations  for  the  other  types  of  relief.  The 
problems  are  of  two  types;  one,  the  estimated  turnover  in  case  loads  must  be 
based  on  somewhat  limited  data  and,  two,  the  percentage  of  the  waiting  list 
which  will  be  found  eligible  for  assistance  prior  to  the  new  biennium  must  be 
estimated  with  only  a period  of  a few  months'  experience  on  which  to  base  the 
estimate. 


Until  the  summer  of  1936  there  have  not  been  sufficient  funds  to 
provide  assistance  to  all  eligible  persons  in  the  State,  and  many  of  those 
applying  have  been  placed  on  the  waiting  list.  Those  lists  have  been  large 
in  number  but  are  rapidly  decreasing  since  funds  became  available  at  the  first 
Special  Session  of  the  Legislature  in  the  stammer  of  1936,  The  assisteuice 
administration  has  boon  placing  emphasis  on  investigating  these  waiting  lists, 
a time-consuming  process,  so  that  eligible  applicants  can  begin  to  receive 
grants.  In  the  face  of  drastic  inadequacy  of  funds  for  administration,  it  has 
been  difficult  to  investigate  the  waiting  list  group  and  at  the  sane  time  to 
reinvestigate  currently  the  cases  of  persons  who  have  been  receiving  assis- 
tance, to  determine  their  continued  eligibility  and  extent  of  need. 

The  Committee's  program  assumes,  first,  that  the  aid  for  dependent 
children  (Mothers  Assistance),  the  aged,  and  the  blind  are  assistance  pro- 
grams based  on  need,  and  are  not  pensions  provided  irrespective  of  the  extent 
of  need.  Furthermore,  the  Committee's  complete  program,  as  proposed,  would 
extend  these  assistance  progrsims  in  two  ways:  first,  by  absorbing  the  wait- 

ing lists;  second,  bj'-  extending  eligibility  to  conform  more  closely  with  the 
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provisions  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  in  lowering  the  age  limit  for 
old  age  assistance  from  70  to  65  years,  eind  by  including  dependent  children 
in  the  homes  of  near  relatives,  and  in  the  homes  of  deserted  and  divorced 
mothers  and  incapacitated  parents,  as  well  as  in  the  homes  of  v/idowed  mothers. 

In  order  to  determine  what  this  last  stop  involves,  a sample  study  was 
made  to  determine  how  many  persons  receiving  unemployment  relief,  or  in  the 
families  of  relief-certified  project  workers,  or  were  receiving  outdoor  poor 
relief,  would  be  eligible  under  the  assistance  programs  after  the  broadening 
of  eligibility. 

At  the  time  of  making  the  present  estimates  a preliminary  tabulation 
of  the  survey  indicated  the  following  number  of  persons  on  each  of  the  relief 
programs  as  eligible  for  the  assistance  program  after  the  extension  of  eligi- 
bility; 


Preliminary  Estimate  of  Persona  Eligible  for  Assistance  after 
Proposed  Estension  of  Eligibility 


Type  of  relief 
they  are  now 

receiving 

Direct  unemployment  relief 
'lYorks  program  relief 
Outdoor  poor  relief 

Total 


Type  of  relief  for  which  they  would 

be  eligible 

Old  Age  Assistance  Dependent  Children 
(Persons) 

17.000  35,000 

14.000  27,000 

25.000  

56.000  62,000 


These  persons  are  all  now  receiving  relief  and  the  recommendations,  if 
accepted,  would  merely  transfer  them  from  one  program  to  the  other.  It  would, 
however,  increase  the  btirden  to  the  State  Government  because  of  the  large 
number  of  persons  transferred  from  the  Works  Program,  where  the  cost  is  en- 
tirely Federal,  to  the  assistance  programs,  where  the  cost  is  only  partially 
met  from  Federal  fimds. 


In  line  with  this  information  two  separate  estimates  have  been  pre- 
pared for  each  of  the  assistance  programs;  first,  assuming  no  change  in 
eligibility;  and  second,  assuming  a change  in  the  age  limit  from  70  to  65  for 
Old  Age  Assistance  and  the  inclusion  of  dependent  children  in  the  homes  of 
deserted  or  divorced  mothers,  or  the  homes  of  near  relatives  other  than  parents. 

Old  Age  Assistemce 

The  payroll  for  Old  Age  Assistance  for  the  month  of  November,  1936, 
included  56,730  persons.  At  that  time  there  were  46,775  persons  on  the  wait- 
ing list.  The  Bureau  of  Assistance  of  the  Department  of  Welfare  estimates 
that,  at  that  time,  after  allo^vlng  for  deaths  and  other  contingencies  in  so 
far  as  the  existing  rolls  are  concerned,  and  then  correcting  for  those  found 
to  be  ineligible  on  the  waiting  list,  the  total  load,  after  absorbing  the 
waiting  list,  would  reach  86,000  persons.  Funds  were  then  available  for  the 
absorption  of  the  waiting  list  and  it  was  estimated  that  this  absorption 
would  be  completed  by  May  31,  1937,  so  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  bien- 
nium only  current  applicants  will  be  found  on  the  waiting  list. 

Although  the  proportion  of  the  population  over  70  years  of  age  and  in 
need  of  assistance  is  growing,  this  increase  over  a two  year  period  will  not 
be  large.  It  is  assumed  that,  with  the  inauguration  of  active  reinvestigation 
on  a needs  basis  uniform  with  other  relief  programs,  cancellations  will  Just 
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about  offset  new  additions  to  the  Old  Age  Assistance  rolls  and  that  the  aver- 
age number  of  persons  to  be  provided  for  each  month  of  tho  biennium  will  be 
approximately  87,000.  The  estimate  is,  therefore,  as  follows: 

Estimate  of  Number  of  Persons  to  P.eceive  Old  Age  Assistance 
(No  change  in  age  limit) 


Monthly  Average 


Number  of  Persons 


June  1,  1937  - December  31,  1937  87,000 

January  1,  1938  - December  31,  1938  87,000 

January  1,  1939  - May  31,  1939  87,000 

If  eligibility  is  extended  as  indicated  above  and  becomes  effective 
January  1,  1938,  as  recommended  by  the  Committee,  then  the  number  of  persons 
receiving  Old  Age  Assistance  will  be  increased  for  the  period  January  1,  1938 
to  May  31,  1939.  It  is  assumed,  in  line  with  the  interpretation  of  the  assis- 
tance character  of  the  programs,  that  practically  all  of  the  persons  'vriio  ivlll 
become  eligible  are  now  receiving  relief  on  other  programs,  so  that  the  count 
of  such  persons  arrived  at  by  the  special  survey  mentioned  above  furnishes 
the  necessary  data  for  the  new  estimate.  The  estimate  under  these  conditions 
is  as  follows: 

Estimate  of  Number  of  Persons  to  Receive  Old  Age  Assistance 
(Age  limit  reduced  to  65) 


Monthly  Average 


Number  of  Persons 


June  1,  1937  - December  31,  1937 
January  1,  1938  - December  31,  1938 
January  1,  1939  - liay  31,  1939 


87,000 

143,000 

143,000 


Under  these  conditions,  however,  the  General  Relief  Program  (Unemploy- 
ment Relief  plus  Outdoor  Roor  Relief)  will  be  reduced  during  the  last  17  month 
of  the  biennium  "by  42,000  persons  as  a review  of  the  preceding  text  indicates. 


It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  decrease  in  cases  which  this 
number  of  persons  will  involve.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  know  the  number 
of  cases,  since  all  grants  are  on  a case  basis.  In  some  instances  the  dis- 
continuance of  a person  means  the  discontinuance  of  a case.  In  other  in- 
stances, however,  a person  may  have  relief  discontinued  while  the  case  of 
which  he  is  a member  may  remain  on  relief  and  receive  a decreased  grant.  The 
former  situation  holds  true  for  all  single  person  cases  and  the  latter  situa- 
tion would  hold  true  for  those  cases  having  aged  relatives  in  the  case,  but 
also  having  other  members  dependent  upon  an  unemployed  person.  On  the  whole 
it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  at  least  three  persons  will  need  to  be 
removed  from  General  Relief  and  accepted  on  Old  Age  Assistance  before  the 
General  Relief  Rolls  will  decrease  by  one  case. 


It  is  estimated,  therefore,  that,  if  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Rrogram 
is  expanded  as  indicated,  the  General  Relief  Program  will  be  smaller  by  a 
monthly  average  of  14,000  cases  for  the  period  January  1,  1938  to  May  31,  1939 

Evalxiatlon  of  the  Estimate  for  Old  Age  Assistance 


In  every  instance  the  assunqjtions  are  conservative.  The  estimate  for 
the  continuing  age  limit  of  70  not  only  assiimes  that  all  eligibles  are  on  the 
waiting  list  in  November  but  that  a large  percentage  of  these  will  be  fo\md 
ineligible. 

The  most  recent  report  of  the  number  of  persons  receiving  Old  Age 
Assistance  covers  the  payroll  for  March,  1937.  In  that  month  74,871  persons 
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received  grants  and  22,797  were  on  the  waiting  list.  Of  those  on  the  waiting 
list  6,264  have  been  approved  by  the  State  and  county  offices  while  1,298  have 
been  approved  by  the  county  offices  only.  Of  the  other  15,235  persons  on  the 
l!arch  31  waiting  list,  5,221  are  awaiting  assignment  to  investigators  and 
10,014  are  in  the  process  of  investigation.  This  means  virtually  that  the 
April  rolls  will  probably  include  the  7,562  persons  approved  and  thus  reach 
a total  of  approximately  82,000  persons. 

The  estimate  of  87,000  persons  may  seem  low,  therefore,  particularly 
since  only  about  900  current  cases  are  being  discontinued  each  month  while 
approximately  3,000  applications  are  being  received,  of  vdiich  about  60  per 
cent  are  finally  accepted  as  eligible.  As  previously  noted,  however,  the 
pressure  of  clearing  the  waiting  lists  has  prevented  any  considerable  atten- 
tion being  devoted  to  reinvestigations  of  current  recipients  of  old  age 
grants.  When  such  efforts  are  finally  made  the  estimate  of  87,000  persons, 
while  low,  vd.ll  probably  not  be  far  from  the  correct  figure  if  grants  are  on 
a uniform  needs  basis,  as  recomraended  by  the  Committee,  Furthermore,  con- 
tinued business  recovery  should  decrease  the  number  of  applications. 

The  estimate  of  the  Old  Age  Assistance  rolls  if  the  age  limit  is  lower- 
ed to  65  indicates  that  24  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Pennsylvania -65  years 
of  age  and  over  will  be  in  need  of  assistance.  Miss  Helen  R.  Jeter,  in  a 
memorandum  to  the  Staff  of  the  Social  Security  Board  as  of  August  28,  1936, 
indicaces  that  the  limits  will  be  somewhere  between  12^  and  25  per  cent.  The 
present  estimate  falls  within  these  limits  and  the  method  used  certainly  pre- 
vents it  from  being  too  high,  since  no  one  is  included  who  is  not  on  some 
other  type  of  relief.  In  fact,  the  estimate  vdll  bo  much  too  low  unless  the 
program  really  is  maintained  on  a true  assistance,  rather  than  a pension, 
basis . 

Aid  for  Dependent  Children  (Mothers'  Assistance) 

The  method  of  estimating  in  this  instance  is  similar  to  the  one  used 
for  Old  Age  Assistance.  The  number  of  children  receiving  aid  under  this  pro- 
gram in  November,  1936  was  23,989,  At  that  time  there  were  20,400  children 
on  the  waiting  list.  It  is  estimated,  on  the  basis  of  past  experience,  that, 
after  clearing  the  waiting  lists  of  all  but  current  applications,  the  number 
of  children  assisted  will  approximate  42,900.  This  is  assumed  to  be  the 
level  around  which  the  nimiber  of  children  assisted  each  month  will  fluctuate 
during  the  biennium  1937-39, 

If  the  eligibility  requirements  are  changed  as  recommended,  so  as  to 
include  children  in  the  homes  of  near  relatives  other  than  widowed  mothers 
or  in  the  home  of  divorced  or  deserted  mothers,  then  the  number  of  children 
assisted  during  the  last  17  months  of  the  biennium  will  average  104,900, 

This  figi^e  is  secured  by  adding  the  62,000  children  vdiich  are  found  eligible 
in  the  special  survey  of  other  relief  loads,  as  previously  mentioned. 

Under  these  conditions,  however,  the  General  Relief  rolls  will  be  de- 
creased by  35,000  persons  since  35,000  children  on  the  direct  unerqjloyment 
relief  rolls  are  eligible.  Such  a decrease  in  persons  is  assumed  to  account 
for  11,000  cases,  or  slightly  more  than  3 persons  per  case.  If  eligibility 
under  both  Old  Age  Assistance  and  Mothers'  Assistance  is  extended,  then  the 
estimate  of  General  Relief  must  be  reduced  by  25,000  cases  (14,000  transferred 
to  Old  Age  Assistance,  of  which  approximately  8,000  are  former  outdoor  poor 
relief  cases,  and  11,000  children  transferred  to  Aid  for  Dependent  Children). 

Evaluation  of  Estimate  of  Dependent  Children  (Mothers'  Assistance) 

In  the  month  of  March,  1937,  there  were  30,146  children  who  received 
assistance.  At  the  end  of  the  month  there  were  13,598  children  on  the  wait- 
ing list  of  vdiom  approximately  3,400  have  been  investigated  and  partially 
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approved.  The  April  rolls  will  probably  reach  33,500  and  leave  a 9,400 
margin  for  the  estimate  of  42,900,  Since  only  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
10,000  remaining  on  the  waiting  list  will  be  found  eligible,  this  seems  a 
reasonably  safe  margin,  even  though  new  eligible  applications  are  exceeding 
cancellations  each  month  (about  700  added  for  300  cancellations).  When 
active  reinvestigations  are  resumed  the  number  accepted  each  month  will 
probably  not  exceed,  over  the  biennium,  the  number  discontinued. 

In  Miss  Jeter's  memorandum,  referred  to  previously,  the  maximum  and 
minimum  nuinber  of  children  viho  vdll  probably  be  found  eligible  imder  the 
broad  inclusion  of  the  Federal  Act,  is  set  at  from  5 to  2§  per  cent  respec- 
tively, of  the  population  under  16  years  of  age.  The  estimate  of  42,900, 
which  is  for  a vory  narrow  coverage,  includes  approximately  1,4  per  cent  of 
Pennsylvania’s  population  under  16  years  of  age,  while  the  104,900  estimate 
for  the  broader  coverage  is  3,5  per  cent  of  the  population  group  under  16 
years  of  age.  This  indicates  the  reasonableness  of  the  present  estimates 
and  affords  a check  on  the  method  used. 

Blind  Assistance 


The  program  as  now  administered  in  Pennsylvania  is  practically  a 
pension  program  for  all  persons  having  "three-sixtieths  or  ten- two  hundredths, 
or  less  of  normal  vision,"  Under  the  proposed  program  it  would  assume  an 
assistance  status,  but  the  definition  of  blindness  would  be  somevdiat  relaxed 
and  would  include  all  persons  having  no  vision,  or  "with  correcting  glasses 
having  vision  so  defective  that  they  could  not  perform  the  ordinary  activities 
for  Tdiich  eyesight  is  essential," 

The  present  estimate  is  for  the  proposed  program  and  assximes  that  the 
placing  of  Blind  Assistance  on  a needs  basis  will  prevent  the  blind  assistance 
rolls  from  increasing  during  the  coming  biennium  very  much  beyond  the  level 
reached  in  Novornber,  1936,  when  these  estimates  were  prepared.  At  that  time 
there  were  9,535  blind  persons  receiving  assistance  and  a waiting  list  of  928 
persons.  It  is  estimated  that  after  absorbing  the  eligibles  on  the  waiting 
list  the  number  of  persons  v/ill  level  off  during  the  biennium  at  approximately 
10,250,  This  estimate  is  premised  on  the  assimption  that  active  reinvestiga- 
tions of  cases  receiving  aid  will  provide  enough  cancellations  to  penait  the 
acceptance  of  new  applicants  who  have  actual  need  of  assistance.  This  is 
thought  possible,  even  though  the  degree  of  blindness  required  is  slightly 
decreased.  In  fact,  the  degree  of  blindness  is  not  really  reduced,  but  merely 
restated  in  terms  of  its  economic  iii^ilications. 

The  blind  assistance  reports  for  March,  1937,  show  10,002  persons 
receiving  aid  and  a waiting  list  of  961  persons.  Of  those  on  the  waiting 
list  approximately  277  have  been  investigated  and  are  waiting  final  approval 
in  either  the  county  or  state  offices,  so  that  the  April  rolls  will  probably 
reach  10,288  persons  and  thus  slightly  exceed  the  estimate  of  10,250  persons 
for  the  coming  biennivmi.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  estimate  is 
rather  low,  but  with  active  reinvestigations  under  the  proposed  law  the 
biennium  level  should  not  exceed  the  present  level  and  may  even  be  decreased. 

Recapitulation  of  Case  Load  Estimates 

Table  8 presents  in  terms  of  cases  and  persons  the  estimates  for  all 
of  the  programs  surveyed.  The  first  port  of  the  table  presents  the  actual 
case  loads  through  March,  1937,  for  each  of  the  programs  for  which  data  are 
available.  The  second  and  third  parts  of  the  table  present  the  estimates 
(l)  on  the  basis  of  no  change  in  the  eligibility  requirements  and  (2)  on  the 
basis  of  changed  eligibility. 

In  order  to  provide  a cor^lete  picture.  Veterans'  Relief  is  included 
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V^orks  Program*** 

Veterans'  Old  Age  Blind  Relief 

Line  G«nejml  Assistanoe*  Poor  Relief**  Relief  Assistance  Dependent  Children  Assistance  Workers  Persons  Total 

Ho.  Period  Cases  Persons  Persons  Persons  Tersons  Pftmlltaa  Children  Yersons  Employed  Supported  Persons 
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***ColuB»  11  indicates  employment  by  the  Vferks  Program  exclusive  of  the  Transient,  NYA,  and  CCC  Programs. 
Column  12  is  estimated  from  the  employment  figures  in  Column  11  by  assuming  4 persons  per  family  for  all 
Other  Project  employment  programs  and  then  adding  the  estimated  number  on  the  CCC 

and  NTA  programs. 


and  trro  columns  are  provided  for  the^Works  Program.  This  helps  to  form  a 
clear  picture  of  the  number  of  persons  receiving,  or  estimated  to  be  in  need 
of,  public  assistance  in  their  own  homes.  It  does  not,  of  course,  include 
any  figures  on  institutional  care  or  the  care  of  children  in  foster  homos. 
The  inclusion  of  the  lYorks  Program  also  helps  to  emphasize  an  assumption 
present  in  practically  all  of  the  other  estimates.  Unless  the  VYorks  Program 
does  maintain  project  er^loyment  for  relief  certified  workers  at  the  levels 
here  indicated,  the  other  estimates  must  be  altered  materially. 

The  assistance  basis  of  the  entire  set  of  estimates  is  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  totals  in  terms  of  persons  are  identical  for 
Parts  II  and  III  of  the  table.  In  Part  III  the  persons  are  distributed 
among  the  programs  so  that  all  persons  are  placed  in  the  relief  program  to 
which  they  properly  belong,  but  the  nuriber  of  persons  in  need  of  relief  is 
not  increased  by  the  expansion  of  some  and  contraction  of  other  programs. 


V«  Biennium  Costs  of  Relief  and  Assistance 

The  Committee’s  recommended  program  involved  fovir  principal  objectives: 
First,  the  consolidation  under  a State  Department  of  Public  Assistance  and 
co\mty  assistance  boards,  of  Unemployment  Relief,  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  Old 
Age  Assistance,  Aid  for  Dependent  Children  in  their  own  homes  (Mothers'  Assis- 
tance), and  Blind  Assistance;  Second,  the  assumption  by  the  State  government 
(with  Federal  participation)  of  full  financial  responsibility  for  these  pro- 
grams; Third,  the  extension  of  eligibility  for  Old  Age  Assistance  so  as  to 
include  persons  65  years  of  age  or  over,  and  for  Dependent  Children  (Mothers' 
Assistance)  so  as  to  provide  for  needy  children  in  the  homes  of  near  relatives 
and  of  divorced  or  deserted  mothers,  as  well  as  widowed  mothers;  Fourth,  to 
provide  assistance  on  a minimimi  basis  of  health  and  decency. 

In  order  to  set  forth  clearly  ■wdiat  each  of  these  recommendations  in- 
volved, three  separate  estimates  of  costs  were  prepared.  The  first  estimate 
(Table  9)  is  based  upon  the  coordinated  program  with  State  financial  respon- 
sibility, but  without  any  change  in  the  eligibility  requirements  or  any  modi- 
fication of  existing  grants.  The  second  estimate  (Table  lo)  differs  from  the 
first  by  allowing  for  changes  in  grants  in  line  Tidth  the  fourth  recommendation. 
The  third  estimate  involves  all  four  of  the  principal  objectives. 

The  case  loads  for  the  first  two  estimates  are  presented  in  Table  8, 
Part  II,  while  the  case  loads  for  the  third  estimate  are  shown  in  Table  8, 

Part  III.  The  estimated  costs  do  not  in  any  instance  include  costs  for  the 
Vtorks  Program, 

The  Three  Estimates  of  Costs 


Table  9 indicates  that  the  consolidated  program  without  changes  in 
grants  or  in  eligibility  would  cost,  including  administration,  $166,144,000, 
This  is  increased  (Table  10)  to  $182,556,000  when  some  allowance  is  made  for 
increases  in  grants  and  for  medical  assistance.  Table  11  presents  the  third 
estimate  and  provides  for  extended  eligibility  as  well  as  the  other  items. 
The  cost  imder  these  conditions  totals  #207,505,000,  Each  of  the  tables 
presents  these  totals  subdivided  into  the  shares  of  the  respective  govern- 
ments, as  well  as  into  the  types  of  cost  involved.  The  appearance  of  local 
governmental  costs  arises  because  under  the  recommended  plan  it  does  not 
seem  practical  to  take  over  the  local  government  costs  for  outdoor  poor  re- 
lief, Old  Age  Assistance  and  Mothers'  Assistance  until  January  1,  1938.  The 
Federal  costs  in  estimates  1 and  2 previously  discussed  are  $33,221,000, 
since  the  increase  in  grants  for  estimate  2 comes  entirely  from  State  funds. 
The  Federal  cost  for  estimate  3 is  $49,584,000  since  a larger  portion  of  the 
relief  persons  are,  in  this  instance,  on  the  Federal  Aid  programs. 
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Review  of  Estimate  1 - Tatle  9 


The  first  estimate  of  assistance  costs  presented  in  Table  9 is  ba.sed 
upon  the  folloiving  average  ex^ienditures  per  case  or  per  person: 


Assistance  Program 


Average  Grants 


Unemployment  and  General  Relief 
Old  Age  Assistance 
Aid  for  Dependent  Children 
Blind  Assistance 


I 7.20  per  case  per  vfeek 
22.00  per  person  per  month 
13.75  per  child  per  month 
29.90  per  person  per  month 


Veterans'  Relief  Usual  expenditures  per  month 

of  $38,000  for  a fairly 
constant  number  of  persons. 

This  is  approximately  |9.05 
per  person  per  month  for  the 
estimated  average  monthly 
case  load  of  4,200  persons. 

These  per  case  or  par  person  expenditures  are  those  prevailing  at  the 
time  the  estimate  was  originally  made  (November,  1936).  One-half  of  the  Old 
Age  Assistance  and  Blind  Assistance  expenditiores  and  one-third  of  the  Depend- 
ent Children  expenditures  will  be  paid  from  Federal  funds.  During  the  seven 
months  of  the  bienniim  falling  in  1937  one-third  of  the  aid  for  dependent 
children  will  be  paid  by  the  county  governments  so  that  the  State  only  assvunes 
one-third  of  the  assistance  costs  of  this  program  during  these  months.  For 
the  remainder  of  the  biennium,  however,  the  State  government  will  pay  two- 
thirds  of  the  assistance  costs  of  this  program.  Unemployment  and  general  re- 
lief, as  well  as  Veterans'  relief,  comes  entirely  from  State  funds. 

The  estimated  cost  of  administration  is  based  upon  a detailed  budget 
of  personnel  requirements  at  the  now  existing  rates  of  pay  for  the  personnel 
required.  For  each  of  the  state  supervised  programs  an  analysis  has  been 
made  to  determine  the  number  of  visitors  required  to  handle  the  probable 
average  monthly  number  of  applications  and  the  necessary  re investigation  of 
current  case  loads.  The  clerical  staffs  required  for  the  keeping  of  records 
and  the  supervisory  personnel  is  then  determined  on  the  basis  of  past  ex- 
perience under  efficient  management.  These  necessary  expenditures  are  calcu- 
lated for  each  of  the  individual  programs,  V^ith  this  completed  the  over-all 
supervisory  personnel  of  the  proposed  Department  of  Public  Assistance  and 
county  assistance  boards  has  been  determined,  as  well  as  the  accounting  and 
disbursement  personnel,  and  the  cost  of  these  activities,  A further  addition 
has  been  made,  covering  the  cost  of  supplies,  travel,  rent,  and  similar  ex- 
penditures, and  a final  total  administration  cost  secured,  which  amoiuits  to 
$15,072,000,  of  which  $12,258,000  will  be  contributed  by  the  State  government, 
$1,857,000  by  the  Federal  government,  and  $957,000  by  the  county  governments. 
The  over-all  expenditure  for  administration  is  then  apportioned  among  the 
several  programs  on  the  basis  of  the  percentage  of  assistance  costs  which 
each  program  accounts  for.  This  statement  of  administration  costs  for  each 
program  must  not  be  interpreted  as  signifying  that  the  programs  can  be  oper- 
ated individually  on  these  administration  costs,  since  all  over-all  costs 
are  based  upon  ^mified  and  coordinated  administration, 

A comparison,  on  the  fairest  basis  possible,  ind^icates  that  these 
administration  costs  are  at  least  $2,870,000  lower  than  could  possibly  be 
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achieved  under  the  present  organization  of  the  programs.  This  is  a very 
conservative  statement,  since  the  estimate  of  administration  costs  under  the 
new  program  includes  certain  costs,  such  as  the  issuance  and  disbursement 
of  assistance  checks,  not  included  in  the  administration  costs  now  assigned 
to  the  public  assistance  program,  since  they  are  carried  in  the  costs  of  the 
offices  of  the  State  and  county  treasurers.  If  these  items  were  included, 
the  present  costs  of  public  assistance  administration  would  be  significantly 
larger. 


The  method  of  determining  the  probable  saving  in  administration  costs 
is  summarized  in  Table  12.  Part  A of  Table  12  shows  the  cost  of  administer- 
ing the  programs  under  the  present  organization  and  as sinning  the  same  case 
loads.  The  footnotes  indicate  the  method  used  to  determine  administration 
costs  under  the  present  set-up  and  show  that  the  costs  are  either  based  upon 
past  experience  or  present  legal  limitation. 


Review  of  Estimate  2 - Table  10 

The  only  difference  between  estimates  1 and  2 is  the  inclusion  in 
estimate  2 of  $13,104,000  for  increased  grants  and  $3,308,000  for  medical 
care.  The  increase  in  grants  applies  entirely  to  Unemployment  and  General 
Relief,  Aid  for  Dependent  Children  (Mothers*  Assistance),  and  Veterans'  Re- 
lief. The  increase  in  grants  for  aid  to  dependent  children  must  come  entirely 
from  State  funds,  since  the  estimates  of  Federal  grants  included  in  estimate  1 
are  the  maximum  pennissible  under  the  Federal  law.  The  other  two  assistance 
programs  are  financed  entirely  from  State  funds  so  that  the  entire  cost  of  the 
increase  in  grants  must  be  borne  by  the  State  government.  Since,  also,  the 
Federal  government  does  not  provide  for  medical  relief  in  the  assistance  pro- 
grams the  entire  increase  in  estimate  2 over  estimate  1 is  found  in  State 
fluids,  with  the  Federal  contributions  remaining  unchanged. 

The  Committee's  program  called  for  assistance  grants  at  a level  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  standards  of  health  and  decency.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine in  advance  exactly  what  the  recommendation  involves  in  terms  of  spe- 
cific allowances  under  the  several  programs.  The  Committee  recognizes  this 
fact  and  places  upon  the  proposed  Depaxtment  of  Public  Assistance  the  respon- 
sibility for  determining  what  these  levels  should  be  after  careful  investi- 
gation of  costs  in  the  various  communities  of  the  State. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  Department  would  be  materially  handicapped 
in  its  performance  of  this  duty  if  funds  are  not  provided  for  the  more  glaring 
instances  of  inadequacy.  The  provisions  for  increased  grants  are,  therefore, 
not  to  be  interpreted  as  representing  an  appraisal  of  what  constitutes  an 
adequate  grant.  They  do  to  some  extent  modify  the  more  pronounced  instances 
of  inadequacy  and  thus  place  the  various  programs  on  a more  nearly  equal 
basis.  The  only  real  appraisal  of  their  actual  adequacy  or  inadequacy  must 
await  the  findings  of  careful  investigation. 

The  Unemployment  Relief  grant  of  $7.20  per  case  per  week  seemed  one 
instance  of  unmistakable  inadequacy,  since  the  average  case  contains  three 
persons.  The  items  in  this  grant  which  seemed  to  require  immediate  adjust- 
ment were  food  and  shelter.  The  food  item  covers  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
entire  grant  ($4.32)  and  recent  budget  studies  have  indicated  a need  to 
raise  food  grants  by  at  least  6 per  cent  ($.26).  The  shelter  allowance  is 
only  about  10  per  cent  ($.72)  of  the  total  grsmt  and  a doubling  of  this 
amount  is  extremely  desirable,  since  even  after  doubling,  it  constitutes 
less  than  half  of  what  would  be  required  for  commercial  rent  in  the  majority 
of  cases.  Increasing  both  of  these  items  in  this  manner  would  increase  the 
average  weekly  grant  per  case  to  approximately  $8.18  ($7.20  + $.26  + $.72), 
or  approximately  13.6  per  cent.  This  is  the  basis  for  the  recommended  in- 
crease in  the  allowance  for  Unes^iloyment  and  General  Relief. 
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The  Estimated  Cost  of  a Coordinated  Program 
Without  Increased  Grants  and  W ithout  Extens ion  of  Eligibility 
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Total  All  Governmental  Cost  1166,144,000  #151,072,000  #15,072,000 


The  Estimated  Cost  of  the  Program 

with  Increased  Grants  and  without  Extension  of  Eligibility  for  Old  Age  Assistance  to  65  Years  of  Age 
or  Mothers'  Assistance  to  Conform  with  Provisions  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act 

for  the  Biennium  1937-1939 
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Total  All  Governmental  Cost  $182,556,000  $151,072,000  ■113,104,000  $3,308,000  $15,072,000 


with  Increased  Grants  and  Extension  of  Eligibility  for  Old  Age  Assistance  to  65  Years  of  Age 
and  for  Dependent  Children  (Mothers’  Assistance)  to  Conform  with  Provisions  of  the  P'ederal  Social  Security  Act 
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Total  All  Governmental  Cost  $207«505,000  1173,258,000  $15,572,000  $4,204,000  $16,471,000 


The  Aid  for  Dependent  Children  (Mothers'  Assistance)  program  probably 
is  the  most  striking  instance  of  inadequacy.  The  average  grant  per  child  per 
month  is  now  only  |13.75.  Since  the  average  family  on  this  program  averages 
2.6  children  and  3.6  persons  (including  the  mother),  this  is  a monthly  grant 
for  the  3.6  persons  of  only  |35.75  ($13.75  x 2.6),  or  a grant  per  person  per 
month  of  only  $9.93  ($35.75  f 3.6).  The  revised  unemployment  relief  grant 
of  $8.18  per  case  per  week  is  approximately  |35.17  ($8.18  x 4.3)  per  case 
per  month.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  average  case  only  includes  three 
persons  so  that  the  average  grant  per  month  per  person  is  111. 73.  This  gives 
a discrepancy  between  the  two  grants  of  $1.80  ($11.73  - $9.93).  Furthermore, 
the  average  unemployment  relief  case  has  approximately  $.50  per  case  per  week 
as  income.  This  is  $2.15  per  case  per  month  ($.50  x 4.3)  or  $.72  per  person 
per  month.  The  average  case  on  the  aid  for  dependent  children  programs  will 
not  have  more  than  half  this  income  so  that  the  difference  of  $.36  is  added 
to  the  $1.80  to  give  the  amount  by  which  the  grants  for  dependent  children 
should  be  increased,  or  $2.16.  This  increases  the  prevailing  grant  of  $13.75 
per  child  per  month  to  $15.91.  This  increase  in  grant  is  approximately  16 
per  cent.  Since  this  program  is  not  recommended  to  be  taken  over  for  State 
financing  until  January  1,  1938,  the  increase  in  grants  was  applied  in  esti- 
mate 2 only  for  the  last  17  months  of  the  biennivtm. 

The  Veterans'  Relief  program  has  been  spending  approximately  $38,000 
per  month  on  a case  load  of  4,200  persons.  This  is  approximately  $9.05  per 
person  per  month.  The  increased  grant  for  unemployment  relief  is  $11.73  per 
person  per  month  so  that  Veterans'  Relief  should  be  increased  to  this  level 
or  by  29.6  per  cent. 

The  estimated  additions  for  medical  care  are  based  upon  the  experience 
of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  during  the  year  1935.  In  that  year 
approximately  $8.34  was  spent  per  case  per  year.  Since  the  case  load  for  Un- 
employment and  General  Relief  averages  approximately  113,000  cases  this  gives 
$1,885,000  as  the  biennium  requirement  for  medical  care  on  this  program. 

The  case  loads  on  the  assistance  programs  are  in  terras  of  persons  and 
no  experience  exists  as  to  medical  requirements.  It  is  undoubtedly  true, 
however,  that  medical  costs  in  these  instances  would  be  larger  than  for  un- 
employment relief.  Under  these  circumstances  the  figure  of  $10  per  person 
for  the  last  17  months  of  the  biennitm  was  taken  as  being  reasonable  and  the 
amounts  in  column  7 of  Table  10  obtained  by  multiplying  this  amount  by  the 
average  case  load.  Medical  care  under  Veterans'  Relief  was  based  upon  a cost 
of  $5  per  person  per  biennium  or  approximately  the  cost  under  unemployment 
relief. 


Administration  for  estimate  2 is  the  same  as  for  estimate  1,  since  the 
case  loads  remain  unchanged  even  though  the  costs  rise  as  a result  of  the 
provisions  for  increased  grants  and  medical  oare. 


Review  of  Estimate  3 - Table  11 


The  procedure  in  this  instance  is  practically  identical  with  estimate  2 
and  the  difference  in  cost  arises  almost  entirely  from  the  shifting  of  persons 
and  cases  to  the  program  to  which  they  really  belong.  The  State  costs  rise 
because  with  the  extension  of  the  assistance  progTsiras  the  members  of  families 
of  Works  Program  project  workers  become  eligible  and  while  the  total  relief 
population  is  not  increased,  the  State- supported  programs  include  a larger 
number  of  persons.  The  total  costs  rise  because  the  programs  as  expanded 
provide  more  adequate  relief.  These  comments  are  easily  illustrated  by  com- 
paring total  costs  and  State  and  Federal  costs  as  set  forth  in  the  two  esti- 
mates, Total  costs  increase  by  $24,949,000;  Federal  costs  increase  by 
$16,363,000;  while  State  oosts  increase  by  only  $8,586,000.  In  other  words 
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approximately  $25,000,000  more  assistance  could  be  provided  by  a State 
expenditure  of  less  than  $9,000,000.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
programs  expanded  in  estimate  3 are  those  for  which  Federal  aid  can  be 
received. 

Administration  costs  under  estimate  3 are  slightly  larger  than  under 
the  other  twc  estimates.  Normally  the  cost  of  administration  under  the  con- 
ditions of  the  third  estimate  would  be  lower  because  the  assistance  programs 
require  less  frequent  reinvestigations.  In  a transition  period,  however,  it 
is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  investigation  incident  to  the  transfer  of 
cases  and  this  slightly  increases  the  administration  costs  for  the  next 
biennium. 
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(2) 

An  Experiment  In  Looal  Administration 


of  Unemployment  Relief 
in 

Six  Counties  of  Pennsylvania 
October,  1936  to  April,  1937 


Introduction 

V/ith  each  succeeding  financial  or  administrative  crisis  in  uneraploy- 
,ment  relief  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  past  fevT  years,  emphatic  suggestions 
have  been  heard  in  legislative  halls  and  outside,  that  responsibility  for 
this  relief  administration  be  returned  to  the  local  communities.  During  the 
special  session  of  the  Legislature  in  the  summer  of  1936,  these  demands  be- 
came especially  frequent  and  urgent. 

In  August,  Governor  George  H.  Earle  announced,  with  the  approval  of 
the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board,  that  an  experiment  in  this  direction  would 
be  undertaken  in  the  hope  of  deriving,  during  the  ensuing  months,  information 
of  value  to  the  Administration  and  to  the  Legislature  in  guiding  the  formu- 
lation of  a permanent  relief  policy  for  the  State. 

Six  counties  were  selected  for  the  experiment  by  the  State  Emergency 
Relief  Board.  These  counties  were  chosen  partly  on  the  basis  of  their  own 
expressed  desire  for  an  increased  measure  of  local  administrative  control, 
and  partly  because  they  were  believed  to  represent  economic  conditions  and 
relief  trends  which  would  make  an  experiment  in  local  administrative  control 
most  feasible  and  most  valuable.  They  were  counties  in  which  the  case  load 
was  relatively  small  and  was  tending  to  decline,  and  they  were  predominantly 
rural,  although  at  least  three  were  chosen  because  they  included,  in  addition 
to  agricultural  communities,  industrial  or  mining  areas.  Two  were  in  the 
western  end  of  the  State,  Butler  and  Clarion;  two  were  in  the  central  section. 
Centre  and  Cumberland;  and  two  were  in  the  east.  Carbon  and  Chester. 


Population,  Location,  and  Industrial  Characteristics 
of  the  Six  Counties  Selected  for  the  Experiment 


Counties 

Population 
1934  - 
estimated 

Geographic 
location 
in  State 

Per  Cent 
urban 

Industrial 

Characteristics* 

Butler 

81,736 

Western 

28.74 

Well 

distributed 

Carbon 

63,696 

Eastern 

62.77 

Manufacturing 
and  Mining 

Centre 

47,066 

Central 

31.42 

Vfell 

distributed 

Chester 

131,121 

Eastern 

41.53 

Manufacturing 
and  Agriculture 

Cumberland 

72,004 

Central 

54.45 

Manufacturing 
and  Agriculture 

Clarion 

38,891 

Western 

9.92 

'Well 

distributed 

♦According  to  classification  used  by  State  Planning  Board,;  -. 
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A local  bi-partisan  board  of  four  persons  was  created  in  each  county, 
two  members  appointed  by  the  Democratic  members  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  ‘ 
Board  and  two  appointed  by  the  Republican  members  of  that  board.  At  a meet- 
ing of  the  appointed  members  in  the  Governor's  office  on  September  24,  1936, 
Governor  Earle  emnounced  to  them  that  they  were  to  be  given  a completely  free 
hand  in  the  administration  of  relief  in  their  respective  counties.  They  were 
free  to  hire  and  dismiss  personnel,  to  determine  standards  of  eligibility  for 
relief  and  the  amount  of  the  relief  grants.  They  were  at  liberty  to  use  any 
method  of  procedure  which  seemed  to  them  wise.  They  would  have  the  full  co- 
operation of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board,  which  would  allocate  funds  for 
relief  on  the  basis  of  need  in  the  counties,  and  its  organization  would  assist  i 
at  any  point  where  it  was  useful  or  desirable  in  the  judgment  of  the  county 
boards.  In  other  words,  these  boards  y/ere  to  be  allowed  the  yriLdest  possible 
latitude  in  experimenting  with  complete  local  autonomy  in  relief  administra- 
tion. 

Only  a few  simple  conditions  were  attached  to  this  extensive  grant  of 
povrer.  The  first  was  a requirement  that  these  local  boards  continue  to  re- 
port periodically  to  the  State  Board  the  number  of  families  and  individuals 
receiving  relief,  the  total  amoimt  of  relief,  and  other  data,  in  order  to 
determine  the  amount  of  funds  to  be  allocated  to  the  county,  and  in  order 
that  conditions  in  the  vdiole  State  should  be  currently  known  to  the  State 
Administration  and  could  be  reported  by  it  to  the  public.  The  second  was  the 
requirement  that  if  any  of  these  boards  desired  to  continue  to  use  the  dis- 
bursing services  of  the  State  organization,  they  should  use  also  the  finan- 
cial forms  and  records  required  by  that  service.  These  procedures  and  forms 
and  some  of  the  related  factors  were  explained  by  the  State  Emergency  Relief 
Administrator .* 

It  was  fxirther  stipulated  by  the  Governor  and  the  State  Emergency 
Relief  Administrator  that  in  order  that  the  experiment  might  be  of  greatest 
possible  value.  It  should  be  continually  observed  and  studied  by  represen- 
tatives of  the  Pennsylvania  Committee  on  Public  Assistance  and  Relief,  and 
that  the  results  should  be  summarized  and  reported  by  that  Committee  as  well 
as  by  the  individual  local  boards  in  the  six  coxmties. 

In  submitting  herewith,  pursuant  to  this  assignment,  a report  upon  i 

this  experiment,  the  Committee  wishes  to  acknov;ledge  the  cordial  and  helpful 
cooperation  of  the  members  of  the  local  boards  and  of  the  local  staffs  through-  ^ 
out  the  period  under  consideration.  Each  local  board  at  the  Committee's  re-  I 
quest  also  has  submitted  its  own  statement  on  the  experiment,  which  is  attached  f 
to  this  report.  (See  Supplement  B)  I 


The  Method  of  Study 

The  Committee's  study  was  designed  to  observe  and  interpret  any  differ-  i 
enoes  in  standards,  procedvires,  policies,  or  scope  of  unemployment  relief 
administration  which  might  result  from  the  change  from  State  to  local  control,  r 
The  representatives  of  the  Committee  scrupulously  avoided  extending  advice, 
criticism,  or  supervision  in  any  form  to  local  boards  or  staffs  in  the  course 
of  this  study.  The  Committee  was  concerned  only  in  gathering  accurate  current  : 
and  cumulative  information  as  to  the  problem  under  consideration. 

Study  of  the  experiment  in  each  county  was  begun  immediately  after 
the  boards  organized.  Each  co\mty  except  Clarion,  where  the  new  local  Board 
did  not  operate,  was  visited  early  in  the  experiment  by  a member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  and  was  revisited  several  times  after  the  boards  were  in 

*See  statement  of  State  Emergency  Relief  Administrator,  Supplement  A. 
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full  operation.  Board  members,  both  individually  and  in  board  meetings, 
were  interviev/od,  as  were  the  executive  directors  of  the  county  relief 
boards,  tlie  executives  of  other  local  social  agencies,  both  public  and 
private,  and  other  representative  citizens  in  each  county. 

The  Committee  subscribed  to  a number  of  local  newspapers  in  each 
county  in  order  to  learn  through  this  medium,  in  addition  to  personal 
conferences,  local  reactions  to  the  experiment  as  it  progressed. 

In  order  to  have  a basis  of  measurement  of  developments  in  the  exper- 
imental counties,  in  comparison  with  those  in  counties  remaining  imder  the 
State  Emergency  Relief  Board's  direct  control,  six  additional  counties,* 
near  the  experimental  counties  and  similar  to  them  in  population,  general 
economic  conditions,  and  relief  trends,  were  selected  for  comparative  study. 
From  October  10  to  December  19,  statistical  data,  indicative  of  the  exxential 
factors  of  relief  administration,  were  gathered  and  analyzed  at  an  office  of 
the  Committee  in  HarrisbTxrg.  These  v/ere  obtained  from  reports  made  by  the 
county  relief  offices  on  case  load  changes  and  changes  in  statue  of  individ- 
ual cases,  as  well  as  in  administrative  organization.  Analysis  of  the 
special  data  gathered  in  this  way  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  ex- 
periment showed  no  significant  changes  or  trends  in  the  experimental  counties 
and  disclosed  also  that  all  of  these  coimties  were  using  the  regular  State 
forms  for  reporting.  In  view  of  this  situation,  the  independent  collection 
and  analysis  of  statistics  were  discontinued  as  of  December  19,  193G  and 
statistical  reports  thereafter  were  received  through  the  State  and  area  or 
unit  offices  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Administration. 


* Bucks,  Korthumberland,  Franklin,  Huntingdon,  Armstrong,  eind  Jefferson 


Chart  A 


Field  Visits  to  Autonomous  Coxmties 


Counties  Dates  Visited 


Persons  Interviev/ed 


Centre 


Kovember  10 
11 

January  7 
8 

March  3 
4 


Members  of  Co\mty  Emergency  Relief  Board 


Executive  Director,  County  Emergency  Relief  Board 
Executive  Secretary,  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund  Board 
Chairman,  first  Coionty  Emergency  Relief  Board 
Member,  first  County  Emergency  Relief  Board 
District  Attorney 
Member,  County  Review  Committee 
Chairman,  County  Organization  of  Unemployed 
(Present  at  staff  meeting) 


Chester 


November  6 
December  2 
January  15 
28 

March  8 


Members  of  County  Emergency  Relief  Board 
Executive  Director,  County  Emergency  Relief  Board 
Supervisor,  County  Emergency  Relief  Board 
President,  County  Commissioners 
County  Poor  Director 

Executive,  National  Reemployment  Service 
Executive  Secretary,  County  Mothers’  Assistance 
Fvind  Board 

Executive,  Social  Service  Society 
Member,  County  Review  Committee 

(Attended  one  Board  meeting) 


Cumberland  November  8 

9 

January  5 
6 

It^ch  1 


Members  of  County  Emergency  Relief  Board 
Executive  Director,  County  Emergency  Relief  Board 
Coimty  Judge 

District  Attorney  and  Member,  County  Review- 
Committee 

Executive,  V.blfare  Association 
Executive  Secretary,  County  Mothers’  Assistance 
Fund  Board 
County  Commissioner 
Investigator  for  Coimty  Poor  Board 
Member,  first  County  Relief  Committee 
Executive,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
President,  first  County  Relief  Board 
(Attended  one  Board  meeting) 
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Chart  A 


Field  Visits  to  Autonomous  Coxmties 
(continued) 


Counties  Dates  Visited 


Persons  Interviewed 


Butler 


November  20 
January  19 
20 

liarch  2 


Members  of  County  Emergency  Relief  Board 
Executive  Director,  County  Emergency  Relief  Board 
Chairman,  County  Mothers'  Assistance  Fund  Board 
Executive  Secretary,  Coxinty  Mothers'  Assistance 
Fund  Board 

Executive,  Catholic  Charities 
President,  Children's  Aid  Society,  Yfestem 
Pennsylvania 
County  Commissioners 

Poor  Relief  Investigator  for  Co\mty  Commissioners 
Former  President,  County  Relief  Committee 
Former  Member,  Area  Board  (2) 

Executive,  Chamber  of  Commerce 

(Attended  one  Board  meeting) 


Carbon 


November  4 
5 
19 


December  21 
22 

Febniary  1 
2 


Members  of  County  Emergency  Relief  Board 
Executive  Director,  County  Emergency  Relief  Board 
Executive  Secretary,  County  Mothers'  Assistance 
Fund  Board 

Executive,  Connors’  Fund 

Executive,  Panther  Valley  Relief  Committee 
County  Judge,  and  member  of  former  County  Relief 
Board 

County  Commissioners 
Chaiiman,  County  Review  Committee 
Attorney,  and  former  member  of  Area  Board  and 
County  Advisory  Committee 
Poor  Director,  Middle  Coal  Field  District 
(Attended  one  Board  meeting) 
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STATISTICAL  SERVICE 
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County  Organization  Before  Experiment 


A picture  of  the  organizational  set-up  in  each  county  prior  to  the 
experiment  provides  the  necessary  background  for  understanding  the  develop- 
ments under  the  new  county  boards. 

Prior  to  the  experiment,  each  of  the  five  counties  had  been  a part  of 
an  area  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Administration  embracing  two  or  more 
counties  in  one  unit  for  administration,  under  an  area  board,  with  members 
selected  from  each  of  the  coxmties  in  the  area,  excepting  only  Chester  Coimty 
in  Area  19,  which  had  no  members  on  the  area  board.  In  each  area  office  were 
executive  director,  area  relief  supervisor,  and  a clerical  staff,  while 
the  personnel  in  each  county  in  the  area  included  a county  supervisor  and  a 
visiting,  interviewing,  and  clerical  staff,  working  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  area  executive  director  and  of  the  area  relief  supervisor.  Exec- 
utive and  administrative  functions  in  all  counties  in  the  area  were  the 
responsibility  of  the  area  executive  director.  Financial  and  statistical 
field  service  was  likewise  provided  by  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Adminis- 
tration to  each  area  and,  as  needed,  to  each  county  in  the  area. 

Local  committees  in  the  counties  prior  to  the  experiment  were  of  two 
types;  (l)  a review  committee  of  three  members,  who  heard  smd  passed  upon 
cases  in  udiich  an  assignment  to  jobs  on  Works  Progress  Administration  or 
other  forms  of  public  or  private  employment  had  been  refused  by  the  client; 
(the  decision  of  the  review  committee  was  final  and  vib.s  referred  to,  and 
accepted  by,  the  executive  director  of  the  area);  (2)  an  advisory  committee, 
in  Carbon  County,  which  functioned  as  a case  committee  to  interpret  the  work 
of  the  county  office  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Administration  to  the  local 
communities  in  the  coimty.  This  committee  was  discontinued  by  the  area  di- 
rector immediately  prior  to  the  time  when  the  local  board  in  Carbon  County 
began  to  function. 

The  State  office  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Administration  also 
provided  the  services  of  a field  representative,  who  was  responsible  for  the 
interpretation  of  State  policies  to  local  administrations  and  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  situations  in  the  counties  to  the  State  office.  The  field 
representative  was  responsible  for  "working  toward  the  solution  of  local  ad- 
ministrative problems,  development  of  imiform  practices,  and  the  efficient 
operation  of  local  administrations."* 


Beginning  of  Operation  of  Local  Boards 


The  development  in  the  coimties  is  briefly  summarized  at  this  point 
from  more  extensive  information  secured  in  each  of  the  counties  and  on  file 
in  the  offices  of  the  Committee.  All  comments  concerning  the  value  of  the 
experiment  as  a guide  in  the  formulation  of  a permanent  relief  policy  and 
the  relation  of  the  experiment  to  the  Committee's  recommendations  for  a 
unified  relief  program  for  the  State,  are  reserved  for  the  summary  section 
of  this  report. 

With  one  exception,  the  members  of  the  local  boards  in  the  autonomous 
counties  were  appointed  on  September  24,  1936,  and  in  accordance  writh  the 
plan,  each  board  notified  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Administration  when  it 
would  ass\ame  the  responsibilities  for  the  administration  of  unemployment 
relief  in  its  county.  The  following  chart  indicates  the  dates  and  early 
developments  of  official  operations: 


♦State  Emergency  Relief  Board  Manual 
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Chart  C 


Type  of  Organization  Prior  to  and  diiring  the  Experiment 


Date  local  Local 

board  formally  committees  State 
Type  of  organi-  Date  notified  SERB  continued  field  service 
zation  prior  to  local  board  of  beginning  \inder  \ander 

experiment appointed  of  experiment  local  board  local  board 


Butler  Part  of  SERB  ad-  2 members 
ministration  Area  9/24/36 
jflO  (Mercer, 

Lawence,  Butler)  2 members 
4 Butler  County  re-  10/6/36 
presentatives  on 
area  board  County 
review  committee. 


H/l/36  None  Discontinued 


Carbon  Part  of  SERB  ad- 
ministration Area  9/24/36  10/l5/36  County  Continued 

review 

(Pike,  Monroe,  committee 

Lehigh,  Northamp- 
ton, Carbon) 

County  comniittee  of 
13  functioning  as 
advisory  board 
County  review  com- 
mittee. 


Centre  Part  of  SERB  ad- 
ministration Area  9/24/36  10/5/36  None  Continued 

#7 

(Clearfield,  Centre) 

7 Centre  County  re- 
presentatives on  area 
board 

County  review  committee 


Chester  Part  of  SERB  adminis- 
tration Area  ^19  9/24/36  9/26/36  County  Continued 

(Delaware,  Chester)  review 

No  Chester  County  re-  committee 

presentatives  on  area 
board,  which  ftmetioned 
only  for  Delaware  County 
4 Coimty  review  com- 
mittees throughout 
county  - only  1 in  Vfest 
Chester  actually  func- 
tioned. 


Cumber-  Part  of  SERB  adminis- 

land  tration  Area  #4  9/24/36  lO/ls/36  None  Discontinued 

(Adams,  Fulton,  Frank- 
lin, Cumberland) 

3 county  representatives 

on  area  board 

County  review  committee 
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The  Chester  County  Board  was  organized  alinost  immediately  afi:er  its 
appointment;  the  boards  in  Centre,  Carbon,  and  Cumberland  were  active  before 
the  fifteenth  of  October;  and  the  board  in  Butler  County  officially  organized 
on  Novomber  1,  1936,  The  appointed  board  in  Clarion  County  has  not  organized 
for  work  to  date,  and  unemployment  relief  in  that  County  has  been  administered 
under  the  regular  provisions  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board.  Hence,  this 
study  is  limited  to  the  developments  in  the  five  counties  of  Butler,  Carbon, 
Centre,  Chester,  and  Cumberland, 

The  men  and  women  appointed  to  the  bi-partisan  local  boards  in  these 
counties  represented  various  typos  of  interests  and  experience.  They  in- 
cluded business  executives,  attorneys,  clergymen,  persons  active  in  civic 
affairs  and  organizations.  Some  had  been  members  of  boards  of  directors  of 
private  social  agencies,  but  only  one  of  the  twenty  persons  appointed  had 
previously  been  a member  either  of  a local  committee  of  the  cotinty  relief 
administration  or  of  a county  or  area  relief  board.  They  thus  were  faced 
with  two  responsibilities:  first,  to  familiarize  themselves  with  policies 

and  procedures  of  unemployment  relief  administration,  with  standards  of 
eligibility  and  adequacy  of  relief  grants,  with  staff  organization  respon- 
sibilities and  problems,  with  budget  needs  and  recommendations;  and  second, 
to  organize  as  a board  and  to  assume  the  administrative  functions,  in  re- 
lation to  staff,  clients,  and  community,  of  such  an  official  body,* 

In  each  county,  the  board  anno\mced  that  the  staff  would  be  retained 
intact,  (with  some  adjustments  necessary  in  order  to  reallocate  administra- 
tive responsibility),  for  the  time  being  at  least,  and  that  State  policies 
and  procedxires  would  be  retained  until  the  board  could  familiarize  itself 
with  the  policies  and  the  problems. 

Relation  to  State  Office 


Throughout  the  Committee's  observation  of  the  experiment,  each  of  the 
local  county  boards  continued  to  use,  with  minor  variations,  the  standard 
policies  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Administration  in  the  determination 
of  relief  eligibility  and  of  the  amount  of  relief  to  be  granted.  The  boards, 
likewise,  in  each  of  the  five  counties  continued  to  use  the  reporting  forms 
for  case  changes,  case  loads,  and  the  statistical  reports  to  the  State  which 
had  been  provided  prior  to  the  experiment.  Some  of  these  fonns  were  re- 
quired, but  others,  although  not  required,  vrere  continued. 

All  the  local  county  boards  decided  to  use  the  financial  disbursing 
system  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  and  according  to  stipu- 
lation ■were  committed  to  the  use  of  the  regular  State  fonns  for  that  service. 
This  means  that  relief  authorizations,  changes  in  relief  grants,  discontin- 
uances, are  reported  to  the  area  disbursing  office  which  then  writes  and 
mails  the  relief  grant  for  the  specified  amount,  or  discontinues  sending 
the  check,  as  the  records  indicate. 

Although  not  a required  procedure,  the  county  boards  in  Carbon,  Centre, 
and  Cumberland  counties  requested  that  they  continue  to  receive  the  regular 
notices  and  releases  concerning  changes  in  policies  and  proced\n"es  for  the 
State  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  and  that  the  field  staff  of  the  State 
office  continue  to  visit  the  counties  and  provide  service  to  them.  Releases 
likewise  are  sent  to  the  offices  in  Butler  and  Cumberland  coimties,  but  field 
service  was  not  requested  and  therefore  not  supplied  in  these  two  ooimties. 

In  each  county,  the  executive  director  with  the  consent  of  the  county 
board  continues  to  attend  the  monthly  meeting  of  executives  of  area,  unit, 
and  coxmty  offices.  In  this  way,  the  local  boards  are  informed  of  any 

•See  reports  of  individual  county  boards  in  Supplement  B. 
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matters  of  importance  to  the  State  as  a -wiiole  or  to  their  specific  county. 

Review  committees  were  discontinued  in  Butler,  Centre,  and  Cumberland 
counties,  while  in  Carbon  and  Chester  counties  the  review  committees  have 
continued  to  function  without  change. 


Board  Meetings 


When  the  local  boards  met,  they  selected  a chairman  and  organized  for 
work.  Minutes  are  kept  of  the  business  of  the  meetings.  They  are  taken  by 
a member  of  the  board  in  Carbon  and  C\amberland  counties,  by  the  chief  clerk 
of  the  county  relief  office  in  Butler  County,  and  by  the  executive  director 
of  the  cotinty  relief  office  in  Chester  and  Centre  counties.  The  executive 
directors  now  meet  regularly  with  the  board  in  the  five  counties,  although 
in  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  this  prooed\are  was  followed  in  Chester 
and  Centre  counties  only. 

The  business  of  the  meeting  is  usually  prepared  by  the  executive  di- 
rector on  the  basis  of  matters  which  he  or  she  believes  would  require  board 
action  or  discussion.  These  include  a review  of  the  budget  request  to  the 
State  Emergency  Relief  Board  for  funds  for  direct  relief  and  for  adminis- 
tration; individual  cases  presenting  special  problems  and  requiring  special 
decisions;  cases  of  restitution  of  relief  grants;  cases  referred  to  board 
members  individually  by  citizens;  personnel  changes;  and  routine  matters 
pertaining  to  office  procedure.  In  Centre  and  Chester  counties,  the  execu- 
tive directors  submit  formal  reports  to  the  boards  on  the  work  of  the  county 
office,  case  changes,  and  activities  of  the  staff.  In  B\itler,  Carbon,  and 
Ciiraborland  counties  this  information  is  reported  informally  and  occasionally 
to  the  boards  by  the  executive  directors. 


Reviewed  Cases  Receiving  Relief 


One  of  the  first  activities  of  the  local  boards  in  each  of  the  five 
counties  was  to  request  a current  list  of  all  cases  receiving  relief  and  the 
amount  of  the  weekly  grants.  This  list,  provided  by  the  executive  director, 
was  to  be  used  to  indicate  the  extent  of  the  work  of  the  county  office  and 
to  answer  questions  raised  by  individuals  in  the  community  concerning  the 
relief  status  of  individual  families.  Revised  lists  are  provided  to  the 
boards  from  time  to  time.  The  executive  directors  in  each  of  the  five  coun- 
ties report  that  the  grants  to  individxial  families  have  not  been  increased, 
decreased,  or  discontinued  as  a result  of  reviewing  the  lists,  TrVhere  the 
amount  of  the  grant  was  questioned  by  members  of  the  board,  the  decisions  of 
the  staff  were  sustained  after  discussion. 

In  two  counties,  moreover,  the  board  members  made  a still  more  in- 
tensive check-up  of  the  relief  clients.  For  example:  every  case  receiving 

relief  in  Cumberland  County  was  immediately  reviewed  by  the  board.  This 
required  three  oonseoutive  board  meetings,  with  each  session  lasting  almost 
an  entire  day.  Likewise,  this  board  continued  to  review  each  new  case 
accepted  for  relief  until  early  in  1937,  when  such  review  was  discontinued 
euid  only  unusual  cases  requiring  determination  of  policy  wore  reviewed. 

Just  before  the  Christmas  season  the  board  members  in  Butler  County  visited 
a number  of  f ami lies  who  were  thought  to  need  more  funds  than  they  were 
receiving.  As  a result  of  their  visits,  members  of  the  board  personally 
undertook  to  provide  supplementary  aid  to  some  of  these  families  for  the 
Christmas  season,  or  used  contributions  provided  for  that  purpose  by  friends 
of  the  board  members.  One  member  of  the  board  also  visited  nearly  150  fami- 
lies on  relief  and  reported  to  the  board  that  in  his  estimation,  the  staff 
had  perfonned  their  investigations  adequately,  were  doing  good  work,  and  that 
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only  persons  eligible  for  relief  under  State  regulations  were  receiving  it 


Office  Space 

Tbe  county  boards  in  four  of  the  five  counties  have  retained  their 
central  office  at  the  same  address  and  with  the  same  facilities  as  had  been 
used  under  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Administration.  In  Cumberland  County, 
however,  the  central  office  could  not  remain  at  its  former  address  in  rent- 
free  space,  and  the  county  board  authorized  moving  to  other  offices.  A 
further  expansion  of  office  space  was  \mder  consideration  in  March. 

For  some  time  before  the  local  boards  became  operative,  reauotions  in 
office  space  were  being  made  as  the  work  load  decreased,  and  in  Chester 
County  where  this  reduction  had  not  been  completed,  the  local  board  carried 
it  through  to  completion.  The  office  arrangements  in  Butler,  Carbon,  and 
Cumberland  counties  prior  to  the  fimctioning  of  the  local  boards  had  not 
been  satisfactory  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  reasons:  inadequate  wait- 

ing room  facilities;  insufficient  space  for  office  use;  or  inadequate  provi- 
sion for  protecting  the  privacy  of  clients  who  are  being  interviewed.  With 
the  increasing  number  of  relief  applicants  in  these  counties  necessitating 
increase  of  personnel,  the  need  for  more  satisfactory  office  space  has  be- 
come more  urgent. 


Personnel  Policies 


In  the  beginning,  the  local  boards  retained  the  same  staff  which  had 
been  functioning  in  the  county  prior  to  the  experiment,  except  to  provide 
for  assumption  of  executive  responsibility  previously  carried  by  the  area 
executive  director. 

As  data  in  Table  I indicate,  the  most  usual  shift  was  the  transfer  of 
the  responsibilities  of  the  executive  director  to  the  county  relief  super- 
visor, who  also  continued  responsibility  for  supervision  of  the  visiting  and 
interviewing  staff,  for  staff  conferences,  and  for  other  activities  deemed 
essential  to  staff  competency  in  the  determination  of  eligibility  and  the 
granting  of  relief.  In  these  shifts,  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  two 
in^iortant  positions  wore  thus  combined.  Additions  to  the  staff  are  being 
made  from  time  to  time  as  the  work  load  increases.  No  other  substitutions 
or  reorganizations  of  personnel  have  been  undertaken. 

These  five  counties  were  not  required  by  the  State  to  out  adminis- 
trative costs,  as  were  all  other  counties,  so  that  the  local  county  boards 
could  and  did  approve  increases  in  staff  to  meet  an  increasing  case  load. 
Additions  made  to  the  county  relief  staffs  by  the  local  boards  are  shown  in 
Table  I.  Before  additions  to  the  staff  were  made,  the  number  of  applications 
for  relief  pending  investigation  had  increased  in  all  five  counties,  and  in 
Carbon  County  the  pending  applications  equalled  the  number  of  cases  receiv- 
ing relief.  In  Cumberland  County,  :rtiere  applications  for  relief  are  received 
by  appointment  only,  the  work  of  the  interviewing  department  was  so  heavy 
that  it  was  neoess8U"y  to  book  appointments  for  the  application  interview  at 
least  ten  days  in  the  future, 

A comparison  of  the  personnel  and  the  oases  receiving  relief,  the 
applications  Investigated  and  accepted,  and  the  applications  investigated 
and  rejected— in  other  words,  the  total  "work  load"— is  made  in  Table  II 
for  the  five  counties  included  in  the  experiment.  Similar  data  for  Ami- 
strong  and  Bucks  counties  are  presented  for  comparative  purposes.  Data  on 
personnel  for  the  other  three  comparable  counties,  Huntingdon,  Franklin,  and 
Northumberland,  are  not  available,  since  these  counties  are  parts  of  a larger 
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Table  II 


Comparison  of  V/ork  Loads*  and  Actual  Personnel**  in  Five  Counties 
With  Counties  of  Comparable  Case  Loads  by  Months 
November,  1936,  Through  February,  1937 

State 

Total  Butler  Armstrong  Centre  Cximberland  Carbon  Chester  Bucks 

Work  Load 


November  1936-166,414 

523 

492 

December  1936-176,294 

646 

1,069 

January  1937-183,897 

724 

1,436 

February  1937-193,264 

742 

1,528 

Total  Personnel 

November  1936  - 2,745 

9 

15 

December  1936  - 2,748 

10 

17 

Janxiary  1937  - 2,807 

10 

20 

Febimary  1937  - 3,021 

10 

19 

Visitors  and 

Interviewers 

November  1936  - 1,303 

5 

10 

December  1936  - 1,332 

6 

10 

JanToary  1937  - 1,371 

6 

11 

February  1937  - 1,510 

6 

10 

y/ork  Load 

Per  Worker 

November  1936  - 60.6 

58.1 

32.8 

December  1936  - 64.2 

64.6 

62.9 

January  1937  - 65.5 

72.4 

71.8 

Febr\aary  1937  - 64.0 

74.2 

80.4 

Work  Load  Per  Visi- 

tor  and  Interviewer 

November  1936  - 127.7 

104.6 

49.2 

December  1936  - 132.3 

107.6 

106.9 

Januai^  1937  - 134.1 

120.6 

130.5 

February  1937  - 127.9 

123.6 

152.8 

429 

348 

503 

470 

479 

511 

425 

543 

555 

593 

569 

515 

595 

593 

617 

597 

667 

782 

657 

694 

8 

7 

13 

8 

9 

9 

14 

10k 

8 

10 

Hi 

14 

10k 

9 

10 

12i 

14 

10 

11 

4 

4 

5 

5 

4 

5 

5 

6 

5 

4 

6 

7 

6 

5 

5 

6 

7 

6 

5 

6 

53.6 

49.7 

38.7 

49,5 

59,9 

56.8 

47.2 

38.8 

52.9 

74.1 

46.9 

44.8 

42.5 

56.5 

68.6 

59.7 

53.4 

55.9 

65.7 

63.1 

107.2 

87.0 

100,6 

94,0 

119.7 

102.2 

85.0 

90.5 

111.0 

148.2 

78.2 

73,6 

99.2 

118.6 

123.4 

99.5 

95.3 

130.3 

131.4 

115.6 

* "Work  Load"  equals  the  total  of  (l)  number  of  oases  on  relief  as  of  close 
of  previous  month  (2)  total  number  of  oases  opened  during  month  and  (3) 
total  number  of  applications  rejected  during  month# 

**  End  of  month  payroll. 

Complete  personnel  data  not  available  for  three  comparable  counties, 
Huntingdon,  Franklin  and  Northumberland,  since  they  are  parts  of  larger 
administrative  imits,  and  administrative,  statistical  and  certain  clerical 
services  for  the  counties  within  the  unit  are  centralized  in  the  area 
office. 
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administrative  unit  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board,  in  -which  some  ad- 
ministrative, statistical,  and  clerical  services  are  pro-vided  for  the  entire 
unit  and  cannot  be  allocated  to  indi-vldual  counties  comprising  it. 

Despite  the  absence  of  legislative  restrictions  as  to  administrative 
costs  in  the  five  autonomous  coxmties,  the  figures  on  personnel  in  Table  II 
indicate  that  these  counties  ha-ve  conformed,  in  general,  -with  the  rest  of 
the  State  in  the  matter  of  keeping  personnel  at  a lotr  level.  Thus,  during 
the  months  of  November,  1936,  to  February,  1937  inclusive,  Butler,  Carbon 
and  Chester  coxinties  added  only  one  worker  each  to  the  relief  staff;  Cumber- 
land added  six,  and  Centre  added  two.  Of  the  -two  con^iarable  counties  for 
which  data  are  available,  Armstrong  added  four  workers  to  the  staff  dm-ing 
this  same  period,  and  Bucks  added  three  workers.  The  vrork  load  per  worker 
in  February,  1937,  is  higher  in  each  of  these  seven  counties  than  in  November. 
1936, 


Other  statistical  data  (not  presented  here)  relating  to  personnel, 
cases  reinvestigated  and  cases  closed  by  reinvestigation,  show  the  same 
trends  in  the  five  autonomous  counties  as  in  the  five  comparable  counties. 
Special  local  conditions,  such  as  strikes,  accoxuit  for  particular  instances 
of  -variation  from  the  general  trend, 

TNhen  the  local  boards  first  began  to  function,  all  salaries  were  paid 
at  the  same  rate  which  had  been  allowed  under  state  regulations,  and  no 
salary  increase  to  relief  supervisors  followed  the  assignment  -to  them  of 
executive  responsibilities.  Recently,  ho-wever,  there  have  been  a number  of 
increases  in  salaries,  based  on  length  of  service,  change  of  rating,  or 

^®&6ens,  but  all  increases  have  been  in  accordance  -with  those  per- 
missible under  state  procedures,  except  in  Butler  County,  where  a blanket 
increase  of  five  dollars  a month  was  made  for  each  staff  member. 

State  regulations  concerning  payment  of  mileage  to  visitors  using 
their  own  automobiles  were  reviewed  by  the  board  in  Centre  County,  and  as 
a result  a more  flexible  plan  has  been  adopted. 


Administrati-ye  Costs 

On  the  subject  of  administrative  costs,  the  main  question  to  be  an- 
swered is:  Does  local  autonomy  of  administration  tend  to  increase  or  de- 

crease administrative  o^ts?  The  conditions  of  this  experiment  make  it 
imrossible  to  answer  this  question  -with  any  degree  of  conclusi-veness  because: 
(1)  the  counties  selected  for  comparison  with  the  autonomous  counties  were 
subject  to  legislative  restrictions  compelling  arbitrary  reductions  in  ad- 
ministrative costs  throughout  the  State,  -while  the  five  counties  in  the  ex- 
periment were  exempt  from  these  restrictions;  and  (2)  the  counties  selected 
for  comparison  of  other  statistical  data  are  parts  of  larger  administrative 
units  except  in  only  Armstrong  and  Bucks  Comties.  Because  of  these  facts 
da-ta  for  only  seven  counties  instead  of  ten  is  provided  in  Table  III,  in 
vdiich  a comparison  is  made  of  expenditures  for  direct  relief  and  for  ad- 
ministration. 

The  figures  show  that  the  reduction  in  the  ratio  of  administrative 
to  total  costs  for  relief  and  administration  in  Armstrong  and  Bucks  Counties 
was  greater  than  in  Butler  or  Chester  Counties  -where  the  experiment  v/^as  in 
operation.  There  were,  however,  progressive  reductions  in  all  these  four 
counties,  not^vithstanding  the  fact  that  Butler  and  Chester  vrere  not  subject 
to  legislative  restrictions.  Of  the  other  three  counties  in  the  experiment 
for  which  fig\ires  for  oomparable  counties  are  not  a-vailable.  Carbon  Coimty 
showed  a progressi-ve  reduction  in  the  percentage  of  administrative  expendi- 
tures, Cumberland  County  remained  about  the  same,  end  Centre  County  showed 
a slight  increase  each  month. 
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TABLE  III 

Comparison  of  Expenditures  for  Direct  Relief  and  for  Administration  in  the 
Five  Autonomous  Counties  and  in  Five  Comparable  Counties 
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♦Data  on  administrative  expenditures  are  not  available  for  these  three  counties,  since  they  are  parts  of  larger  administrative 
units,  and  such  data  are  reported  only  for  the  unit  as  a v.'hole. 


TABLE  IV 

Expenditures  for  Direct  Kelief,  January  1936  to  Februai*y  1937 
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Average  Number  of  Cases  Receiving  Direct  Relief  by  Months 
January  1936  Through  February  1937 
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Franklin  551  620  631  595  501  419  344  285  225  140  126  187  293  409 
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Average  'Weekly  Expenditures  Per  Case,  By  Months 
January,  1936  Through  February,  1937 
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Carbon  6.66  8.23  7.72  8.12  7.67  7.74  7.49  8.42  8.40  8.95  6.25  6.94  7.50  7.95 

Northumber-  7.34  7.51  7.10  7.17  7,14  7.41  7,24  6.04  6.16  5.13  5,74  6.42  6.71  6,94 


Per  cent  of  Applications  Rejected 
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Carbon  58.0  54.2  58.2  83.7  67.6  72.2  73.3  70.3  54.1  57.4  66.1  38.6 

lJorih\anberland  25.5  55.4  26.4  41.5  45.1  42.0  37.4  47.9  38.2  31.6  26.9  25.8 


Comparison  of  Cases  Opened  and  Cases  Closed  Between  Five  Autonomous  Counties  and  Five  Comparable  Counties 

From  September  26,  1936  to  March  13,  1937 
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Cumberland  661  468  70.8  149  22.6  44  6.7  410  164  40. C 200  48.8  46  11.2 

Franklin  521  400  76.8  91  17.5  30  5.8  328  140  42.7  149  45.4  39  11.9 


Eligibility  for  Relief  and  Adequacy  of  Grants 


Generally  spealring,  the  State  regulations  and  procedures  concerning 
eligibility  for  relief  and  relief  grants  have  been  follov;ed  in  the  five 
coxinties,  with  only  minor  changes.  This  continuity  of  policy  is  reflected 
in  the  date  presented  in  Tables  IV  to  IX  inclusive  . 

A comparison  of  the  figures  on  relief  cases,  case  changes,  applica- 
tions end  relief  expenditures  in  the  five  autonomous  counties  and  in  the 
comparable  counties  shows  no  significant  differences  for  the  five  autonomous 
counties.  Such  differences  as  are  shown  arise  from  special  local  conditions, 
such  as  seasonal  employment,  strikes,  etc.,  end  are  in  no  way  connected  vd-th 
the  change  from  State  to  local  administration  of  relief. 

The  use  of  State  Emergency  Relief  Administration  schedules  to  deter- 
mine and  to  report  the  amount  of  the  relief  grants  has  been  continued  in  the 
five  counties,  and  cash  relief,  which  was  instituted  on  a State-wide  basis 
immediately  prior  to  the  time  when  most  of  these  local  boards  became  effec- 
tive, has  also  been  continued  in  the  five  counties. 

The  medical  relief  program  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion was  discontinued  throughout  the  State  at  about  the  time  when  the  local 
boards  were  organizing  for  work.  The  local  boards  have  the  authority  to 
make  any  adjustments  in  program  as  desired,  so  that  the  inclusion  of  medical 
care  to  client  families  lies  within  the  authority  of  the  boards,  and  several 
of  them  have  discussed  the  possibility  of  including  an  amount  for  medical 
care  in  their  relief  budget.  Such  a plan  has  not  been  inaugTirated  in  any 
one  of  these  counties.  In  Cumberland  County,  however,  the  board  did  decide 
to  provide  an  allo'vmnce  for  medical  care  for  specific  cases  in  need  of  such 
care,  either  by  increasing  some  of  the  budgeted  amounts  required  for  other 
items,  or  by  deducting  less  of  earned  income  as  the  basis  of  the  relief 
grant.  This  is,  in  effect,  a means  of  providing  some  funds  for  medical  care, 
without  including  this  care  for  all  cases  needing  it,  or  without  requesting 
that  an  amount  be  granted  by  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Administration  for 
a medical  care  program. 

State  policy  concerning  supplementary  relief,  relief  to  non-resident 
unemployed,  eind  adjustments  for  earned  income,  have  been  modified  slightly 
by  three  county  boards.  For  example:  The  board  in  Chester  County  has  de- 

cided to  provide  relief  on  an  individual  case  basis  to  supplement  earnings 
from  full-time  employment  in  private  industry  where  the  earnings  are  in- 
sufficient for  the  budgeted  needs  of  the  family;  the  board  in  Carbon  County 
permits  relief  to  be  granted  as  a supplementation  to  wages  on  Federal  Works 
Programs,  where  the  wages  are  below  the  amount  which  the  family  would  have 
received  on  direct  relief.  (This  policy  was  recommended  by  the  Review  Corw 
mittee  in  Carbon  County  and  was  known  to  be  a policy  which  the  State  admin- 
istration was  discussing  and  which  was  of  interest  to  many  areas  of  the 
State).  The  board  in  Cumberland  County  recently  has  formulated  a policy  which 
provides  for  an  adjustment  of  the  relief  budget  to  a smaller  deduction  of 
earned  income,  to  allow  a client  family  in  which  there  is  an  employed  worker 
to  receive  an  additional  amount  (dependent  upon  the  size  of  the  budget)  for 
the  purchase  of  needed  articles  which  are  not  included  as  a part  of  the  re- 
gular relief  budget. 

Another  modification  of  State  policy  has  been  made  by  the  board  in 
Chester  County,  which  decided  to  provide  relief  to  persons  eligible  for  tin- 
employment  relief  and  who  are  residents  of  Pennsylvania,  but  not  of  Chester 
County,  if  the  county  of  residence  requests  the  board  in  Chester  County  to 
provide  relief.  This  decision  was  made  after  it  was  found  impossible  to 
make  a satisfactory  arrangement  with  the  Chester  County  directors  of  the 
poor  to  provide  relief  to  such  non-residents. 
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A somewhat  different  decision  was  made  hy  the  local  board  in  Cumber- 
land County  concerning  the  employment  of  wage  earners  on  relief.  Soon  after 
the  board  in  this  county  began  to  operate,  it  stated  that  any  client  apply- 
ing for  relief  would  be  expected  to  take  any  job  for  which  he  was  physically 
fit,  at  any  wage  offered.  The  executive  director  reports  that  in  practice 
there  has  been  little  or  no  occasion  to  follow  this  policy. 

Other  minor  variations  in  State  procedvire  have  also  been  made  in  the 
interests  of  efficiency  or  speed  in  handling  the  situations  in  the  counties. 
For  example,  the  board  in  Chester  County  shortened  the  process  in  restitution 
procedures,  decided  to  continue  cases  on  the  active  list  for  21  days  after 
assignment  to  the  Works  Program  instead  of  closing  the  case  immediately  after 
assignment,  and  discontinued  the  Industrial  Contact  Department  (which  had 
secured  information  on  enjiloyment  and  wages  of  relief  clients  and  applicants), 
transferring  that  department's  activities  to  the  staff  visitors. 


Community  Reactions  to  the  Experiment 

When  the  experiment  was  initiated  the  local  newspapers  in  the  counties 
carried  short  items  about  it,  indicating  how  it  was  to  be  set  up  and  giving 
the  names  of  the  local  board  members.  Since  then  very  little  publicity  has 
been  given  to  the  experiment  in  any  one  of  the  five  counties.  The  board  in 
Centre  County  has  occasionally  sent  short  releases  on  the  work  of  the  board 
to  the  newspapers,  and  in  Ctnnberland  Co\onty,  the  chairman  of  the  board  issued 
two  extensive  statements,  but  in  no  covinty  has  there  been  a systematic, 
planned  program  of  interpretation  of  the  work  through  the  local  newspapers. 

In  three  counties,  the  boards  have  met  with  other  community  agencies 
or  groups  in  order  to  interpret  the  program  of  unemployment  relief  under 
local  administration.  In  Chester  County,  for  example,  the  board  soon  after 
it  organised  for  work,  held  a joint  meeting  with  the  Coimty  Commissioners 
and  the  directors  of  the  local  poor  board,  at  which  some  of  their  common 
problems  were  discussed.  In  Carbon  County,  a committee  of  the  Workers' 
Alliance  meets  regularly  with  the  executive  director,  and  the  board  also  has 
met  with  this  committee  and  discussed  some  of  its  recommendations  and  conk- 
plaints,  In  Cumberland  Co\mty  the  board  has  discussed  the  possibility  of 
sponsoring  a meeting  of  representatives  from  all  the  local  social  agencies 
with  the  view  of  establishing  a ootincil  of  social  agencies  for  Cumberland 
Coimty, 


After  the  county  boards  had  been  in  operation  for  some  time,  a ninitber 
of  representative  citizens  in  each  county  were  interviewed  in  an  effort  to 
determine  the  community  reaction  to  the  new  set-up. 

As  a result  of  the  continuity  of  organization,  personnel,  and  stand- 
ards previously  stated,  executives  and  staff  members  of  other  social  agen- 
cies, both  public  and  private,  generally  agreed  that  there  had  been  no 
change  in  their  working  relations  with  the  county  relief  office  under  the 
new  administration.  The  opinion  was  uniformly  expressed  by  this  group  that 
local  participation  in  unemployment  relief  administration  allows  greater 
flexibility  and  should  make  for  greater  local  interest  in  the  program. 

In  the  main,  it  was  reported  that  among  the  client  group  there  has 
been  little  or  no  reaction  to  the  change  in  administration.  Apart  from. 
individual  instances  in  which  a Board  member  has  been  approached  by  a client 
for  consideration  of  his  case,  the  executive  directors  and  staff  members  do 
not  think  that  their  clients  are  much  aware  of  the  change  in  administration. 

Other  persons  in  the  community  who  were  interviewed  stated  that  the 
community  was  little  aware  of  the  fact  that  a new  Board  was  functioning  in 
the  county,  and  that  there  was  little  active  interest  in  or  knowledge  of  the 
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■work  of  the  board,  Usi;ially  this  situation  was  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the 
boards  have  introduced  no  far-reaching  innovations  in  policy  or  procedure, 
so  that  as  far  as  the  community  at  largo  is  concerned,  the  administration  of 
unemployment  relief  has  continued  ■without  radical  change,  A fe'w  people  inter- 
■vlewed  in  each  county  felt  certain  that  relief  was  being  administered  well, 
basing  their  belief  on  the  fact  that  they  kne-w  the  board  members  to  be  sincere 
and  capable  men  and  women.  There  ■was  general  agreement  that  local  respon- 
sibility in  administration  is  desirable,  the  basis  for  this  opinion  being  the 
belief  that  local  people  can  kno^w  the  local  si^buatlon  better  than  outsiders. 

It  T»as  felt  by  some  of  these  persons  that  this  local  background  is  essential, 
particularly  in  relief  administration,  since  it  can  insure  a personal  knowl- 
edge of  families  on  relief,  -which  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  making  decisions 
as  to  vidio  should  reoei^sre  relief  and  how  much  relief  should  be  given  in  in- 
dividual cases.  Usually  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  along  with  local  ad- 
ministration, there  must  be  a State  central  office  from  -which  would  come 
basic  policies  to  insure  the  necessary  degree  of  \iniformity  and  coordination 
of  relief  throughout  the  State, 

When  the  matter  of  the  community  reaction  to  the  experiment  was  dis- 
cussed -with  the  board  members,  they  cited  instances  of  being  approached  by 
local  people  with  questions  about  the  relief  program  or  more  usually  -with 
information  about  individual  families  on  relief.  The  members  of  the  boards 
stated  that  these  people  would  not  ha"re  felt  or  expressed  this  interest,  ex- 
cept for  the  fact  that  there  are  now  local  people  in  the  county  responsible 
for  the  administration.  Apart  from  these  examples,  however,  the  board  meinbers 
generally  stated  that  there  is  no  general  active  interest  in  their  -work,  al- 
though they  belie-ved  that  local  desire  for  local  participation  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  relief  is  widespread. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

Two  general  conclusions  must  be  drawn  from  the  study  of  this  experiment: 

First,  despite  the  unlimited  freedom  allowed  to  the  especially  consti- 
tuted boards  in  these  counties,  no  drastic  change  in  policy  or  method  of  ad- 
ministration was  found  by  them  ad-visable  or  necessary. 

Second,  it  appears,  nevertheless,  that  in  these  communities  there  is 
somev/hat  increased  confidence  in  relief  administration  as  a whole,  based  on 
public  confidence  in  the  local  citizens  to  whom  opportunity  and  responsibility 
had  been  given  for  close  scrutiny  of  administrative  policy  and  action. 

In  other  words,  the  experiment  seems  to  have  Justified  itself  both 
positively  and  negatively.  It  apparently  tended  to  show  that  larger  local 
participation  in  relief  administration  may  strengthen  the  relationships  be- 
■tween  the  relief  administration  and  the  community.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
appears  to  have  disposed  rather  oon^iletely  of  the  contention  that  con^jlete 
home  rule  would  rapidly  reduce  the  relief  problem,  or  that  State-wide  stand- 
ards, policies,  and  supei^sion  tend  to  perpetuate  or  increase  the  problem. 

Relief  Policies 

With  respect  to  policies  of  relief  administration,  the  following  facts 
are  apparent  from  the  study: 

(l)  There  -were  no  drastic  changes  or  reductions  of  staff.  The  new 
local  boards  came  to  a clear  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  an 
adequate  staff  of  con^etent  workers.  The  same  -workers  were  retained,  and  in 
every  county  additional  ones  -were  employed,  most  of  whom  had  formerly  been 
connected  -with  the  administration.  The  employees  recruited  in  the  past  by 
the  State  relief  administration  appear  to  have  -won  the  confidence  of  the  new 
bO€u*d  members. 
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(2)  Expenditures  were  not  decreased  more  rapidly  in  these  counties 
them  in  other  parts  of^  the  State.  The  ratio  of  so-called  administrative 
costs  to  total  costs  did  not  deviate  substantially  from  similar  ratios  in 
other  comparable  communities. 

(3)  Case  loads  in  these  counties  followed  practically  the  same  curve 
as  for  the  rest  of  the  State  and  for  similar  counties  in  their  neighborhood* 
There  was  no  notable  change  in  this  respect  under  the  new  regime, 

(4)  Standards  of  eligibility  for  relief,  and  standards  of  relief  it- 
self, wore  not  altered  in  any  substantial  degree.  The  local  boards  apparently 
found  little  evidence  of  widespread  "chiseling",  and  there  are  indications 
that  the  new  board  members,  faced  with  actual  individual  needs,  came  to  feel 
that  relief  grants  should  be  somevdiat  greater  and  should  be  available  under 

a somewhat  wider  range  of  circumstances. 

State  Functions 


With  respect  to  the  role  of  the  State  in  relief  administration,  the 
evidence  is  voluminous  that  local  board  members  found  State  services  not  only 
helpful,  but  important.  State  disbursing  offices  were  used  by  all  the  boards; 
State  reporting  forms  and  procedures  were  employed;  State  standards  were 
followed,  and  in  a number  of  counties  State  field  service  was  requested, 
though  none  of  these  things  were  required  or  even  virged  by  the  State  author- 
ities. A number  of  the  boards,  in  their  written  reports,  express  recognition 
of  the  value  of  this  State  standardization  and  coordination. 

Public  Relations 


With  respect  to  local  cooperation  and  interpretation  of  the  relief 
program,  while  there  are  indications  that  the  mere  existence  of  genuine  local 
boards,  with  real  responsibilities,  strengthened  local  confidence  and  co- 
operation, there  is  also  evidence  that  most  of  those  local  communities  still 
lack  any  deep  interest  or  even  general  understanding  in  regard  to  the  relief 
program.  This  experiment  did  not  add  greatly  to  this  interest  or  understand- 
ing, though  two  boards  did  attempt  to  develop  more  definite  and  effective  re- 
lationships with  other  local  public  and  private  agencies.  No  systematic 
public  relations  programs  have  been  undertaken. 

Functions  and  Relationships  of  Local  Boards 

At  a number  of  points  the  operations  of  the  local  boards  have  dis- 
closed the  need  for  a much  clearer  definition  of  the  functions  of  such  boards, 
their  relation  to  the  State  relief  administration,  to  local  executive  and 
staff,  to  clients  of  the  agency,  and  to  the  community.  While  it  was  inevi- 
table, under  all  the  circumstances,  that  these  boards  should  assume  unusually 
large  and  direct  administrative  responsibility,  dangerous  ground  was  touched 
in  a n\nnber  of  situations, 

(1)  In  the  early  weeks  of  the  experiment,  board  members  inevitably 
became  interested  in  individual  cases,  either  in  the  natural  desire  to  re- 
view the  whole  list,  or  to  respond  to  specific  inquiries  or  criticisms.  This 
interest  extended  at  times  to  home  visitation  and  to  the  regular  transcription 
of  current  rolls  for  the  use  of  individual  board  meTribers,  Later  most  of  the 
boards  confined  themselves,  in  consideration  of  individual  oases,  to  doubtful 
or  difficult  problems  faced  by  the  staff  in  applying  the  board’s  policies. 

This  development  is  in  line  with  administrative  practice  elsewhere  in 
the  State,  and  focuses  the  boeird’s  attention  upon  its  primary  function  of 
forming  policies  and  scrutinizing  administrative  operations,  rather  than 
direct  administrative  action.  Local  boards  usually  find  that  general  over- 
sight of  a heavy  relief  task  is  so  time-consuming  as  to  prevent  them  from 
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passing  routinely  upon  every  grant.  Regular  application  of  the  board's 
policies  to  individual  cases  is  left  to  administrators  and  workers,  •sidiose 
full  reports  are,  of  course,  subject  to  careful  study  by  the  board  as  to 
their  compliance  with  established  policies.  This  procedure  appears  to 
assure  adequate  control  of  funds  and  operations,  while  avoiding  possible 
unintentional  and  sometimes  unjust  discrimination,  which  may  follow  whore 
the  detailed  affairs  of  some  individual  clients,  but  not  of  others,  are  known 
to  individual  board  members. 

(2)  The  responsibility  of  board  members  to  other  members  of  the  oonw 
munity,  in  regard  to  treatment  of  individual  case  problems,  is  another  del- 
icate matter  which  needs  to  be  clarified  in  State  standards  and  instructions. 
The  use  of  "review  committees"  for  consideration  and  decision  of  individual 
cases  of  "work  refusal"  has  proved  useful  in  the  judgment  of  some  of  those 
coxanty  boards  and  might  be  applied  to  other  specific  complaints.  Other 
boards  have  taken  over  all  these  review  functions  themselves. 

Under  either  plan,  it  is  clear,  a regular  routine  procedure,  for  ob- 
jective and  in^ersonal  judgment,  formally  recorded  and  reported  to  those 
directly  concerned,  and  to  no  one  else,  is  required.  Other  procedures  some- 
times threaten  to  violate  the  privacy  or  confidence  of  clients,  or  to  give 
inadequate  and  diverse  interpretations  of  board  policy  or  administrative 
action. 

(3)  In  internal  organization,  clarification  in  the  functions  of  county 
executive  €ind  of  case  supervisor,  through  State  standards,  seems  desirable  and 
necessary  in  the  light  of  this  experiment.  In  all  five  of  these  counties,  by 
reason  of  the  separation  of  the  county  unit  from  the  area  unit,  or  because  of 
resignations,  the  case  supervisor  became  county  executive  as  well,  without  be- 
ing relieved  of  any  part  of  the  supervisory  duties.  Although  in  these  partic- 
ular cases  there  has  been  no  diminution  of  loyalty  or  energy,  both  executive 
leadership  and  case  work  supervision  have  probably  suffered  in  consequence. 
Educational  end  supervisory  guidance  of  the  staff,  for  the  interpretation  and 
application  of  sound  policies  in  relation  to  individual  case  problems,  is 
probably  recognized  by  all  these  boards  as  an  indispensable  part  of  economical 
and  effective  administration.  But  this  takes  time,  skill,  and  freedom  from 
distraction,  and  it  is  difficult  to  combine  this  function  with  those  of  the 
executive,  which  include  the  management  of  office  administration  and  of  re- 
lationships with  boards  and  with  representatives  of  the  community.  Classifica- 
tion and  standardization  of  these  staff  functions,  imder  State  guidance,  would 
ease  the  path  of  board,  staff,  clients,  and  members  of  the  community  who  have 
proper  relations  with  €iny  of  these  groups. 


State  and  Local  Partnership 

One  of  the  striking  outcomes  of  the  experiment  is  the  demonstration 
that  a State-local  partnership  in  public  assistance  and  relief  is  practicable 
and  desirable.  It  is  clear,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  possible  to  en- 
list the  xmselfish,  intelligent,  and  diligent  services  of  representative 
citizens  of  the  local  community  in  the  conduct  of  these  important  functions 
without  any  promise  of  financial  rewards.  While  special  conditions  frustrated 
the  organization  of  a board  within  the  time  allowed  in  one  of  the  chosen  coun- 
ties, and  while  special  misfortunes  depleted  the  board  membership  in  another, 
the  thoughtful  and  devoted  efforts  of  those  committed  to  this  task  in  all  the 
coiinties  have  again  proved  that  this  kind  of  responsible  public  service  com- 
mands the  interest  of  able  citizens.  In  no  single  instance,  is  there  evidence 
of  the  slightest  Intrusion  of  partisan  political  activity.  The  boards  were 
united  in  spirit  and  determined  to  perform  their  duties  only  in  the  public 
Interest . 
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The  value  of  State  participation,  hoth  financial  and  administrative, 
is  also  clearly  recognized  by  these  boards  and  demonstrated  in  their  records* 
It  is  a special  satisfaction  to  the  Pennsylvania  Committee  on  Public  Assis- 
tance and  Relief,  that  two  of  the  boards,  as  a resiilt  of  their  experience, 
VDlvmtarily  and  explicitly  declare  that  the  program  of  this  Committee,  in 
its  essentials,  seems  to  them  sound  and  practical. 
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SUPPLEMENT  A 


Stateraent  of  State  Emergency  Relief  Administrator  on 

ESSENTIAL  REQUIREMENTS  OF 

COUNTY  BELIEF  ADMINISTRATION 
(September  24,  1936) 


The  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  will  delegate  to  each  board  in  the 
six  counties  selected,  full  authority  in  the  administration  of  relief  subject 
only  to  the  following  stipulations: 

!•  The  Local  Board  will  be  expected  to  familiarize  itself  with  the 
requirements  of  the  various  acts  of  the  Legislature  relating  to  the  admin- 
istration of  relief  and  to  be  governed  by  the  regulations  contained  therein. 

The  following  Acts  of  the  Legislature  apply  to  all  local  agencies 
administering  Emergency  Relief: 

a.  ”An  Act  creating  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board, 
consisting  of  the  Goveamor,  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  the 
Auditor  General,  State  Treasurer,  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  prescribing  its  powers  and 
duties;  en^aowering  the  Governor  to  disburse  moneys  re- 
ceived from  the  Federal  Government  for  the  relief  of  the 
unemployed,  in  accordance  with  plans  adopted  by  the  board; 
and  making  an  appropriation." 

Approved:  8-19-32. 

b.  "An  Act  making  an  appropriation  to  the  State  Emergency 
Relief  Board  for  direct  relief,  vrork  relief,  and  expenses; 
defining  the  purposes  for  which  such  moneys  may  be  expended; 
prescribing  the  powers  end  duties  of  the  State  Emergency 
Relief  Board  and  certain  State  departments;  prohibiting 
political  activity  by  employes  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief 
Board;  end  prescribing  penalties," 

Approved:  8-7-36, 

c.  "An  Act  requiring  banks  trust  companies  bank  and  trust 
oonq)anies  private  bankers  and  building  and  loan  associations 
to  disclose  the  amount  of  deposits  and  investments  of  persons 
applying  for  or  receiving  unemployment  relief  under  certain 
circumstances ." 

Approved:  4-18-35, 

d.  "An  Act  requiring  persons  applying  for  or  receiving  re- 

lief to  furnish  under  affidavit  certain  information  and  to 
sign  a bond  conditioned  on  the  truthfulness  of  his  state- 
ments and  the  lack  of  fraud  or  misrepresentation  empowering 
certain  persons  to  administer  oaths  and  prescribing  penalties," 
Approved:  5-29-35, 

2.  The  Federal  government  has  delegated  to  the  State  Emergency  Relief 
Board  certain  functions  in  connection  with  its  various  programs. 

The  relief  boards  in  the  counties  included  in  the  experiment  will 
be  required  to  act  as  local  agents  for  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  in 
carrying  out  the  responsibilities  delegated  to  them  by  the  State  Emergency 
Relief  Board  as  agent  for  the  Federal  government.  These  functions  are  as 
follows: 
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a.  The  Emergency  Relief  Board  is  the  official  agency 
for  oertifjring  employable  persons  in  the  Employment 
Office  (Rational  Reemployment  Service  or  State  Em- 
ployment Office)  for  referral  to  trorks  projects  under 
the  Federal  Vforks  Program,  and  to  the  ’Vorks  Progress 
Administration, 

Certifications  and  changes  in  certification  status 
are  made  on  regulations  federal  forms  FERA  Forms  600, 

601  and  602, 

b.  In  order  to  make  himself  available  for  referral 
under  the  works  program,  every  employable  person  in 

a relief  household  must  register  at  the  local  Employ- 
ment Office, 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Emergency  Relief 
Board  as  certifying  agent  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
see  that  eveiry  certified  employable  person  in  a relief 
household  registers  at  the  En^jloyment  Office. 

c.  The  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  has  been  desig- 
nated by  the  U,  S,  Department  of  Labor  as  the  selecting 
agency  for  enrollees  for  C.C.C.  Camps,  and  in  turn 
designates  Local  Emergency  Relief  Administrations  as 
local  selecting  agencies. 

The  Local  Board  is  responsible  for  selecting  from 
relief  rolls  persons  eligible  for  enrollment,  and  under 
federal  regulations,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pending 
file  of  applications  and  for  notifying  selectees  to 
present  themselves  for  e xamination  at  the  designated 
acceptance  station. 

d.  The  Local  Board  will  be  responsible  for  decisions 
about  restitution,  and  for  the  carrying  out  of  those  de- 
cisions. Restitution  involves  the  question  of  collecting, 
from  individuals,  money  iihich  they  have  received  as  relief 
on  the  basis  of  fraudulent  and  incorrect  statements, 

TOiere  claims  are  being  currently  collected,  the  Local 
Board  will  bo  responsible  for  determining  whether  or  not 
these  claims  are  valid.  If  they  find  these  claims  to  be 
valid,  they  will  be  responsible  for  continuing  the  collec- 
tion. 

3,  The  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  will  make  allocations  to  each  of 
the  six  counties  "on  the  basis  of  need  and  payments  shall  be  made  tmder  such 
system  of  requisitioning  and  accounting  as  the  Governor,  Auditor  General  and 
State  Treasurer  shall  determine",  as  specified  in  the  appropriation  Act, 

4,  The  Local  Boards  will  report  each  week  to  the  State  Emergency  Re- 
lief Board  the  number  of  families  and  the  number  of  individuals  receiving 
relief,  and  the  total  amount  of  relief,  together  with  such  other  data  as 
may  be  required  in  order  that  the  Board  may  determine  the  allocations  to  be 
made  each  month  to  each  county, 

5,  The  accounts  of  the  Local  Boards  will  be  subject  to  examination 
by  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board,  and  to  audit  by  the  Auditor  General, 

6,  The  Local  Board  will  make  available  to  the  Commission  on  Relief 
and  Assistance  any  data  required  by  the  Commission  in  its  obseirvation  of  the 
experiment  and  for  inclusion  in  its  report  to  the  Governor, 
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7.  The  State  Emergency  Relief  Board,  through  its  Executive  Director 
has  developed  a system  of  administration.  This  procedure  is  available  for 
review  by  the  Local  Board,  which  may,  at  its  discretion,  adopt  any  portion 
of  it. 


The  services  of  the  Disbursing  Unit  will  be  made  available  to  the 
Local  Board  only  if  the  disbursing  system  is  adopted  in  toto,  including  the 
SERB  Forms  and  budget  schedule. 

When  the  Local  Board  is  ready  to  function,  it  will  present  to  the 
State  Emergency  Relief  Board  its  plan  of/and  regulations  governing  adminis- 
tration for  approval  by  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Boai'd,  in  accordance  with 
Section  3 of  the  appropriation  Act,  approved  8-7-36. 

In  presenting  its  plan  of  operation,  the  Local  Board  will  indicate 
to  the  State  Board  the  date  on  which  it  desires  to  take  over  responsibility 
for  the  work  in  its  County, 

8,  The  county  office,  with  records  con^ilete,  will  be  made  available 
for  use  by  the  County  Board.  Should  the  board  wish  to  eliminate  the  use  of 
any  portion  of  the  records,  such  records  will  be  turned  back  to  the  State 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  for  disposition.  Should  the  board  wish  to 
retain  the  case  records  of  active  cases  only,  records  of  inactive  cases  will 
be  turaed  back  to  the  area  office  for  storage  unless  and  until  requisitioned 
by  the  Cotmty  Board  in  case  of  re-application. 
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SUPPLEMENT  B 


Reports  of  Boards  of  Several  Counties,  on 
Conduct  and  Results  of  Experiiaen^  in  !Local 
Administration  of  Relief 


Letter  addressed  to  Chairman  of  Each 
Board  by  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Committee  on 
Public  Assistance  and  Relief,  February  11,  1937 


Dear  Mr. 


I am  writing  to  request  your  kind  cooperation  and  that  of  your 
Board  and  Staff,  in  compiling  a satisfactory  report  of  the  experiment  in  which 
you  are  peirticipating  at  the  request  of  the  Governor  and  the  State  Emergency 
Relief  Board,  in  the  conq^letely  autonomous  local  control  of  emergency  relief, 

■When  this  experiment  was  undertaken,  this  Committee  was  assign- 
ed the  responsibility  of  observing  and  studying  the  progress  and  results  of 
the  experiment  and  of  reporting  upon  it  to  the  Governor  and  the  State  Emer- 
gency Relief  Board  within  a few  months.  As  you  know,  lAiss  Dorothy  Friedland 
has  been  making  this  study  in  o\n*  behalf,  and  we  appreciate  your  very  kind 
cooperation  with  her  in  making  available  all  pertinent  information,  Y^e  are 
anxious,  also,  to  have  the  benefit  of  a definite  record  of  the  experience  and 
the  judgment  of  ycur  Board  as  to  the  results  of  your  experiment  up  to  this 
time.  May  we  ask,  therefore,  if  your  Board  will  be  willing  to  give  us  within 
the  next  two  or  three  weeks,  a written  report  to  supplement  the  statistical 
information  and  observations  which  Miss  Friedland  has  been  able  to  gather. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  knovr,  for  instance,  the  procedures  by 
which  yoia*  Board  first  entered  on  its  tasks  in  becoming  familiar  with  the 
existing  organization  and  problems  and  practices.  Did  you  evaluate  for  your 
own  information  the  work  that  was  then  being  done  and,  if  so,  what  was  your 
conclusion  about  it?  What  matters  first  claimed  your  attention  as  requiring 
change,  and  v/hat  specific  changes  of  policy  or  procedures  did  you  initiate? 
Upon  what  basis  or  for  vdiat  reasons  were  the  specific  changes  made?  Has  your 
experience  justified  these  specific  changes,  end,  if  so,  can  you  indicate 
what  is  the  basis  of  your  judgment? 

We  would  also  be  exceedingly  interested  to  know  -vdiat  the  re- 
action of  the  community  (individuals,  organizations,  or  organized  groups) 
has  been  to  this  experiment  and  to  the  changes  you  have  made  in  policy  and 
procedure.  Has  your  board  made  any  special  effort  to  interpret  its  plans 
or  its  changes  of  policy  to  the  community? 

In  the  light  of  your  experience,  if  your  Board  were  set  up 
as  a permanent  body  with  all  of  its  present  powers,  what  further  changes 
would  you  regard  as  necessary  or  desirable,  either  in  organization,  or 
policy,  or  procedure? 

If  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  give  us  such  a statement  of  your 
impressions  and  the  value  of  your  experiment,  we  shall  be  glad  to  submit  it 
without  change  to  the  State  authorities  and  to  the  Legislature,  accompanied 
by  a sinamary  interpretation  in  the  light  of  our  own  investigation,  I am  stire 
you  will  realize  the  value  of  this  record  of  your  experience,  and  I trust  you 
will  not  find  it  too  difficult  or  btirdensome  a task  to  undertake. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Kenneth  L.  M,  Pray 
Secretary 
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Report  of  Butler  Co\mty  Board 
Submitted  March  31,  1937 


This  Board  of  four  members  ms  appointed  by  the  proper  authorities  in 
Harrisburg  and  assumed  office  on  November  1,  1936.  Previous  to  this  date  we 
held  an  organization  meeting  and  decided  very  definitely  upon  three  points, 
viz.,  that  no  politics  would  enter  into  our  work  in  any  my;  that  no  personal 
feelings  would  be  permitted  to  influence  our  decisions;  and  that  our  adminis- 
tration would  be  guided  solely  by  comnKin  sense,  good  business  Judgment,  and 
the  application  of  humanitarian  principles  for  all  parties  concerned. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  our  term  of  office  ?/as  con5>aratively  short,  we 
deemed  it  inadvisable  to  make  any  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  vrorking 
staff  since  they  mre  trained  in  the  details  of  relief  administration,  and 
our  decision  in  this  matter  has  been  Justified  in  every  respect. 

Our  case  load  has  been  variable  since  the  City  of  Butler  is  largely 
of  an  industrial  nature,  and  the  fluctuation  of  employment  has  naturally 
influenced  the  relief  situation.  However,  we  have  been  fortunate  in  estab- 
lishing a very  good  contact  vdth  the  Employment  Departments  of  the  various 
industries,  so  that  we  are  able  to  know  almost  immediately  of  re-en^loyment 
and  thus  relieve  our  relief  rolls  at  the  earliest  available  moment. 

Since  a Local  Board  such  as  ows  is  quite  familiar  with  the  nature 
^d  background  of  the  applicants  for  relief,  we  have  made  it  a rule  to  study 
individual  cases  where  there  is  any  doubt  ^diatsoever  as  to  the  eligibility 
of  the  applicant.  As  in  all  Comities,  we  have  our  share  of  so-called 
"chiselers"  and  professional  relief  seekers,  and  it  is  this  class  that  we 
have  sought  to  eliminate,  and  this  has  been  done,  we  believe,  in  an  effectual 
manner. 

No  worthy  or  needy  applicant  has  been,  or  will  be,  refused  assistance, 
and  conversely,  not  one  cent  of  the  State’s  money  will  be  expended  where  it 
is  unnecessary.  Pertinent  to  this  statement,  m might  say  that  we  have  had 
a number  of  applications  for  relief  from  persons  who  own  property,  or  have 
assets  vdiich  are  more  or  less  hidden.  Believing  that  the  relief  situation, 
as  its  name  implies,  is  an  emergency  proposition,  we  have  made  an  individual 
study  of  each  case,  and  have  tried  to  have  the  applicant  realize  what  he  can 
on  any  of  his  assets  before  putting  the  whole  burden  on  the  Commonwealth, 

This,  of  course,  has  been  worked  out  so  that  no  direct  or  immediate  hardship 
will  be  felt. 

Our  Board  meets  regularly  each  week  and  is  subject  to  call  at  any 
time.  As  a natter  of  fact,  the  members  spend  considerable  time  in  the  work. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  go  into  any  statistical  data  as  regards  Butler  County, 
as  you  receive  these  figures  at  regular  intervals  from  the  proper  Departments, 
but  we  simply  wish  to  show  in  a general  way  our  manner  of  procedure. 

As  to  recommendations  for  the  future,  we  have  nothing  specific  to  offer. 
However,  from  our  contacts  v/ith  the  people  of  Butler  County,  we  as  a Board,  are 
unit  in  stating  that  it  is  the  general  feeling  that  a Local  Board  for  adminis- 
tering relief  is  the  logical  and  sound  solution  of  this  problem,  A local  ad- 
ministration cannot  help  but  eliminate  red  tape  and  over-lapping  of  activities, 
as  vrell  as  giving  to  the  relief  problem  a direct  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
local  conditions. 

This  report  is  respectfully  submitted  by  the  entire  Board, 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  T,  Rattigan  Helen  Campbell 

Mae  Leidecker  F,  C,  Anderson 

ID  CAL  BOARD 
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Report  of  Carbon  County  Board 
Submitted  February  24,  1937 


Before  assuming  control  of  the  organization,  this  board  made  a thor- 
ough study  of  the  method  by  ■which  the  former  relief  board  conducted  the 
business  in  Carbon  Co\mty  and  after  so  doing,  ■»©  accepted  in  toto  such  pro- 
cedures as  the  board  felt  fitted  in  acceptably  •with  its  idea  of  the  conduct 
of  the  relief  problem,  modifying  others  and  rejecting  the  rest. 

The  matter  first  claiming  our  attention  was  the  determination  of  a 
more  rigid  interpretation  of  eligibility  for  relief. 

We  next  took  action  on  complaints  from  United  Mine  Vforkers  on  relief 
cases,  in  that  these  clients  •were  cor^ielled  to  work  too  long  a time  lantil  re- 
lief comes  through.  These  coE^jlaints  were  corrected  by  modifying  the  number 
of  days  between  the  last  pay  day  and  the  date  of  applying  for  relief.  This 
action  ■was  evidently  satisfactory'^  to  the  United  Iline  Workers,  as  we  have  had 
but  one  case  reported  by  them  to  this  office  since  our  conference  ■with  these 
United  Mine  Workers  officials  in  October,  1936,  This  board  feels  that  this 
action  was  justifiable  on  account  of  the  peculiar  conditions  applying  to 
anthracite  coal  operations. 

These  changes  ■were  made  on  the  basis  of  the  uncertain  working  condi- 
tions in  the  collieries,  also  the  fact  of  colliery  employees  trading  in  stores 
■wdierein  agreements  urere  made  between  the  employees  and  the  storekeeper  to  make 
deductions  from  their  ■wages. 

After  an  extensive  study,  the  question  of  granting  supplementary  re- 
lief to  Works  Progress  Administration  workers  having  families  ■sidiose  relief 
budget  would  exceed  their  earnings  on  Works  Progress  Administration  projects, 
the  Board,  in  the  interest  of  justice,  decided  to  supplement  Works  Progress 
Administration  tfages.  Such  supplementation  is  in  sufficient  amounts  to  bring 
their  income  on  a par  with  the  relief  payments  received  by  such  others  as 
■were  receiving  like  amounts,  or  more  to  ■which  they  were  entitled  by  electing 
not  to  work  at  all,  on  the  basis  that  they  could  get  more  from  the  Relief 
Board  ■without  Tirorking  than  those  ■who  were  willing  to  ■work  on  Y/orks  Progress 
Administration  projects. 

This  action  of  the  Board  met  ■with  hearty  approval,  not  alone  from  re- 
cipients of  relief.  Works  Progress  Administration  employees  and  Review  Board, 
but  the  community  at  large,  I might  add  that  the  action  of  the  Board  in 
granting  supplementary  relief  did  not  increase  the  administrative  costs  at 
all. 


The  Board  ■would  call  a'ttention  to  the  lack  of  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  Works  Progress  Administration  officials.  The  Board  made  a study  of  several 
cases.  The  results  of  this  study  were  t\jmed  over  to  the  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration Board  the  fore  part  of  January  1937.  To  date,  this  office  has 
received  ad^vice  of  action  being  taken  in  only  three  cases  of  the  ten  reported. 
Our  study  of  the  cases  reported  confirms  our  opinion  that  duplicate  and  un- 
fair assignments  to  Works  Progress  Administration  are  factors  which  are  de- 
pri'ving  ■worthy  persons,  now  on  relief,  from  obtaining  a job. 

This  Board  has  a reguleo"  day  each  week  for  their  meetings,  and  has 
thus  given  opportunity  for  groups  and  individuals  to  appear  to  present  facts 
or  grievances  or  suggestions.  All  such  were  given  careful  consideration  by 
the  Board  in  determining  policy  and  procedure.  We  feel  that  it  is  only  fair 
to  the  Board  to  state  that  its  efforts  to  administer  relief  in  Carbon  County 
have  here^with  been  received  in  a friendly  and  helpful  spirit  from  those  on 
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relief  and  the  endorsement  of  the  citizenry  at  large,  I night  also  add  that 
this  Board  has  no  knowledge  of  any  adverse  criticism. 

This  Board  has  endeavored  to  interpret  its  plans  and  changes  of  policy 
to  the  public  through  the  press,  labor  and  employment  organizations,  service 
clubs,  and  through  the  churches.  This  Board  feels,  that,  in  the  light  of  ovir 
experiences  in  conducting  the  relief  work  in  Carbon  County,  it  can  definitely 
state  that  relief  work  can  be  administered  best  by  local  boards  as  this  Board 
is  now  constituted.  Local  problems  can  be  interpreted  to  the  Board  by  its 
members,  in  the  light  of  their  personal  knowledge  and  contacts  of  oases  sub- 
mitted from  the  territory  in  ■srfiich  they  reside.  However  admirably  adminis- 
tration of  local  relief  xmder  this  sj’stem  may  prove,  it  would  be  presumptous 
to  expect  a Board  corq^osed  of  representative  citizens,  qualified  to  perform 
their  duties  in  a satisfactory’-  and  conscientious  manner  without  adequate 
compensation, 

« 

Regarding  any  further  changes  of  policy,  procedure,  or  organization 
in  case  this  Board  -were  to  become  a permanent  set  up,  vre  feel  that  any  change 
■would  be  made  as  the  occasions  arise. 


Very  truly  yours, 
(signed)  Russell  P,  Carling 


RC:AW 


R-ussell  P,  Carling,  Chairman 
Carbon  County  Relief  Board 


Centre  County 


Owing  to  death  of  one  member  of  the  county  board,  and  the  resignations 
of  -two  other  members,  only  one  of  -»diom  has  been  replaced  by  subsequent  appoint- 
ment, no  extended  -written  report  has  been  received  from  this  county.  The  Com- 
mittee received,  hovrever,  heai*ty  cooperation  in  the  study  of  the  board's  e:&- 
perience,  which  is  recorded,  in  all  essentials,  in  the  charts  and  tables  in 
the  text  of  the  report. 

In  a letter  of  March  16,  Chairman  Arthur  B.  Lee,  referred  to  the 
problems  raised  by  local  strikes,  and  suggested,  also,  that  "-two  or  three 
supervisors..... check  on  the  work  of  the  board  and  on  the  cases," 
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Report  of  the  Chester  County  Board 
Submitted  March  1,  1937 


The  Chester  Emergency  Relief  Board  appointed  by  Governor  Earle  on 
September  24  held  its  first  meeting  Saturday  afternoon,  September  26,  1936. 

The  Board  was  organized  as  follov/s: 

Raymond  S,  Shortlidge,  Esquire,  Paoli — Chairman 
Mrs.  John  S.  Garrett,  West  Chester  R.D»^3,  Secretary 
IV.  Waldo  Hayes,  Esquire,  West  Chester,  Treasurer 
Charles  J.  Stott,  Coatesville 

At  the  request  of  the  Board  the  Supervisor  of  Area  19,  of  which  Chester  County 
had  been  a part,  met  with  then. 

It  was  decided  that  the  Board  would  return  to  the  county  unit  and 
would  retain  the  present  staff,  as  warranted.  State  Emergency  Relief  Board 
policies  would  be  continued  until  the  Board  foxmd  reason  to  change.  The 
Board  has  held  regular  weekly  meetings  every  Friday  morning. 

As  the  Area  was  to  be  dissolved  the  lease  on  the  Central  Office  build- 
ing was  given  up  and  it  vms  decided  to  use  the  District  Office  in  West  Chester 
as  the  one  county  office.  Referral  centers  were  continued  with  the  Executive 
Director  instructed  to  find  cheaper  qxiarters  if  possible.  This  has  been  done 
since,  effecting  an  economy  of  $46.00  a month.  One  referral  center  has  been 
closed  for  lack  of  need. 

Mrs.  Helen  Hill,  Area  Supervisor,  was  retained  as  Executive  Director 
on  a part  time  basis.  Since  Mrs.  Hill's  resignation  the  position  of  Execu- 
tive Director  and  Relief  Supervisor  have  been  combined. 

The  Board  did  not  attempt  to  reduce  the  staff  to  meet  the  State  Emer- 
gency Relief  Board  "pattern"  of  eight  per  cent  administrative  cost  as  they 
felt  it  had  been  reduced  as  far  as  was  possible  to  do  end  maintain  the 
standard  of  performance.  In  so  doing  the  Board  recognized  that  sacrifice  of 
staff  might  mean  a small  administrative  saving  but  would  be  likely  to  result 
in  large  relief  overpayments.  The  salaries  of  two  visitors  eind  one  clerk 
have  been  raised  slightly  to  bring  them  in  line  with  vrork  performed. 

The  Board  members  took  steps  to  familiarize  themselves  with  relief. 

They  asked  that  they  be  provided  v/ith  copies  of  the  case  list.  This  has 
been  added  to  weekly  with  lists  giving  the  nev;  and  resumed  cases  and  cases 
discontinued  so  that  they  may  have  current  knowledge  of  those  on  relief. 
Individual  members  of  the  Board  checked  certain  cases  on  the  list  and  con- 
cluded that  those  receiving  relief  were  eligible.  The  Board  decided  that 
the  staff  is  responsible  for  investigating  and  granting  relief  but  that  the 
Board  holds  the  po7/er  of  review  of  all  oases.  They  also  read  the  Relief 
Division  Manual  to  familiarize  themselves  vrith  the  basis  of  eligibility  and 
the  process  of  authorizing  relief.  Some  of  the  members  had  been  called  on 
in  the  past  for  references  for  relief  applicants  and  had  some  knovfledge  of 
relief  procedure.  They  had  read  what  has  appeared  in  papers  and  periodicals 
on  the  subject  of  relief.  All  members,  however,  are  agreed  that  the  Board 
experience  has  been  a very  enlightening  one, 

A sample  case  was  drawn  up  for  the  Board,  illustrative  of  the  forms 
and  the  processes  used  in  the  authorization  of  relief.  The  members  also 
talked  individually  with  members  of  the  staff  and  visited  the  office. 
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Individually  tha  members  concluded  that  relief  in  Chester  County  had 
been  administered  fairly  and  ably  by  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion and  hereby  make  formal  acknowledgment  in  the  name  of  the  Board  of  this 
conclusion. 

Various  matters  of  procedure  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Board  by  the  Executive  Director  who  recommended  certain  changes.  After  in- 
vestigation the  Board  approved  the  following  changes s 

1.  Industrial  Contact  Department  as  such  was  dissolved  and  the  work 
sin^lified.  Previously  the  Visitors  and  Intej*vierrers  had  written  a form 
which  was  sent  to  the  Industrial  Contact  Department.  This  information  was, 
in  turn,  transcribed  to  another  form  and  sent  to  the  employer  as  well  as  to 
two  cards.  The  reply  when  received  was  again  transcribed  and  sent  back  to 
the  Visitor.  The  name  of  the  individual  was  registered  with  the  Social 
Service  Exchange  of  Philadelphia.  This  procedure  was  well  thought  through 
for  a large  industrial  county,  but  with  such  a small  caseload  in  a rural 
situation,  it  was  not  practical.  Therefore,  it  was  decided  that  the  Inter- 
viewer would  send  to  the  employer  either  by  telephone  or  letter  a request 
for  employment  information  on  all  new  and  reopened  cases  and  the  Visitors 
would  make  inquiries  from  employers  on  their  active  caseloads.  This  would 
be  recorded  in  the  case  history.  Periodically  the  entire  active  caseload 
would  be  checked  with  large  industries.  The  Visitor  would  take  her  notebook 
to  small  local  industries  every  four  weeks  for  a payroll  check. 

It  was  felt  unnecessary  and  too  expensive  to  register  every  employee's 
name  on  every  payroll  which  came  into  the  Emergency  Relief  Office  vri.th  the 
Social  Service  Exchange  inasmuch  as  every  name  was  cleared  first  with  the 
active  relief  file,  then  with  the  master  file  vdiich  contains  the  name  of 
everyone  vdio  ever  applied  for  relief  in  Chester  County,  During  the  Executive 
Director’s  contact  with  the  Social  Service  Exchange  in  identification  of  names, 
she  had  found  that  often  they  did  not  identify  persons  although  they  were  in 
the  Chester  Coxmty  Emergency  Relief  Board’s  master  file  and  should  have  been 
registered  in  the  Exchange,  Not  in  a single  case  had  she  found  employment 
that  was  unknoxvn  to  the  Visitor,  It  was  interesting  to  note  that  the  Visitors 
■pdien  asked  for  their  opinions  on  the  revised  procedure  were  not  only  enthu- 
siastic about  having  the  work  given  to  them,  but  were  emphatic  in  believing 
that  it  was  not  only  more  satisfactory  and  accurate  for  them  to  get  informa- 
tion first  hand,  but  that  it  made  their  investigations  quicker.  It  should 
be  emphasized  that  the  change  in  this  procedure,  applicable  to  a large  office, 
was  made  to  fit  the  individual  needs  in  this  County  which  has  a simill  case- 
load and  which  is  not  highly  industrialized.  Considerable  savings  were 
affected  on  Social  Service  Exchange  clearings  as  a result  of  this  change, 

2.  The  restitution  procedure  outlined  by  the  State  Emergency  Relief 
Administration  was  shortened  and  simplified  to  some  extent.  Now  a Visitor 
discusses  a possible  restitution  case  with  the  Supervisor  and  if  it  is  de- 
cided that  it  is  a case  of  fraud  the  Visitor  then  writes  the  report  which 
must  receive  the  approval  of  the  Administrator-Supervisor.  It  then  goes 
directly  to  the  Restitution  Agent  for  setting  up  the  claim.  Again,  this 
change  was  approved  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  local  situation, 

3.  Another  deviation  from  procedure  was  the  decision  to  continue 
carrying  cases  assigned  to  Works  Progress  Administration  active  for  the 
tiTenty-one  day  period  rather  than  closing  them  immediately  upon  receipt  of 
the  information  that  the  man  was  placed  on  Works  Progress  Administration, 

The  reason  for  this  decision  was  the  inconsistency  of  the  Visitor  having  to 
service  a closed  case  and  the  confusion  which  would  result  from  carrying 
closed  cases  in  the  Relief  Division  and  active  in  the  Financial  Division, 
Statistically  this  was  thought  to  be  impractical.  For  instance,  the  case 
load  as  carried  by  the  Visitors  might  be  275  at  the  end  of  the  week  and  by 
the  Financial  Division  the  amount  of  relief  granted  would  be  that  of  375 
families  because  100  would  be  receiving  a grant  until  they  received  their 
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first  Works  Progress  Administration  check  twenty-one  days  after  assignment. 

4.  As  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Chester  County  had  declined  to 
cooperate  in  the  care  of  intra-state  transients,  the  Board  decided  to  accept 
such  cases  for  care  after  the  Poor  Board  of  the  county  of  legal  settlement 
had  verified  residence  and  requested  in  writing  that  we  grant  relief.  This 
decision  was  reached  after  careful  consideration  of  several  individual  cases. 

The  Board  felt  that  as  long  as  relief  is  administered  from  State  funds,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  draw  county  lines. 

5.  The  Automatic  Re-instatement  Procedure  was  discontinued  because 
of  the  general  dissatisfaction  of  the  staff  with  it  on  the  grounds  that  it 
is  more  logical  to  investigate  before  than  after  granting  relief. 

Some  time  was  spent  in  the  consideration  of  en^sloyability  as  a basis 
of  eligibility  for  relief.  To  this  end  an  analysis  of  the  monthly  rejections 
VIB.8  made  for  October.  November,  December,  and  January.  These  show  that 
approximately  21^  of  those  rejected  are  unejiroloyable  according  to  Emergency 
Relief  Board  standards.  As  these  people  are  in  need  of  relief  and  the  Poor 
Board  frequently  does  not  agree  with  the  Emergency  Relief  Board  decision  as 
to  eEq)loyability.  it  was  felt  that  on  the  basis  of  en^jloyability  some  of 
these  people  will  "fall  between"  the  organizations  and  consequently  suffer. 
Hovrever,  with  the  present  set-up  of  relief  organizations  it  v/as  thought  in- 
advisable for  the  Chester  County  Emergency  Relief  Board  to  change  the  rul- 
ing on  this  point.  But  the  Board  recognized  that  the  basis  for  relief  should 
be  need.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  discussion  a study  of  the  actual  employability 
of  the  employable  members  of  the  families  on  relief  was  made  for  the  Board  by 
the  Staff.  This  study  was  made  just  prior  to  the  moving  up  of  the  Works  Pro- 
gress Administration  deadline  to  November  1st.  Therefore,  it  could  be  assumed 
that  the  Works  Progress  Administration  had  absorbed  the  most  employable  members. 
The  study  showed  two  outstanding  facts: 

1.  That  age  (old  age  and  extreme  youth)  was  a deterrent  factor  in  the 
employability  of  325?  of  the  employables. 

2.  That  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of  employables  on  relief  v/ere 

women. 


Therefore,  the  question  arises  whether  these  people  can  become  per- 
manently self-supporting  or  whether  some  form  of  continuing  public  relief 
will  not  be  necessary. 

In  Board  meetings  consideration  was  given  to  qualifications  of  Board 
members  and  Visitors.  It  was  felt  that  Board  members  should  be  actively 
engaged  in  business  rather  than  retired;  should  be  public  spirited  but  not 
engaged  primarily  in  philanthropic  work.  It  was  agreed  that  although  no  one 
should  be  chosen  because  of  political  affiliations,  parties  should  be  re- 
presented on  such  a Board  and  as  a Board  it  was  felt  that  if  the  individual 
was  really  interested  in  the  work  all  party  affiliations  would  be  forgotten 
in  an  effort  to  malce  a smooth  rvinning  organization.  It  was  felt  a good  idea 
to  have  the  professions  represented  although  not  necessary.  It  was  felt  that 
a too  dominant  personality  should  not  be  on  the  Board.  It  ms  agreed  that 
County  representation  is  valuable,  that  is,  that  all  sections  of  the  County 
should  have  a representative.  The  preferable  number  for  a Board  would  be 
five.  Qualifications  for  Visitors  met  with  some  diversity  of  opinion  which 
varied  from  the  desirability  of  a college  degree  to  two  years  beyond  high 
school  work.  Other  qualifications  advisable  but  less  easily  defined  v/ere 
as  follows;  Good  personality,  emotional  balance,  definite  interest  in  the 
work  with  the  idea  of  continuing  in  the  profession,  judgment,  understanding 
of  people,  common  sense,  good  character.  The  manner  in  tvhich  it  ms  possible 
to  find  out  if  the  worker  was  fitted  for  the  job  was  discussed.  It  ms  felt 
that  perhaps  a written  test  would  obtain  results  but  that  greater  en^jhasis 
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should  be  placed  on  a personal  interview  as  beneficial  in  detennining  the 
qualifications  listed  above.  In  addition  to  a written  test  and  personal  in- 
terview, references  might  be  used  to  obtain  knowledge  of  the  individual.  It 
was  felt  that  the  lower  age  limit  should  be  twenty-five.  The  worker  should 
be  resident  in  the  County  but  if  it  were  impossible  to  find  workers  in  the 
County  the  residence  requirement  should  be  changed  to  State, 

The  Board  also  considered  several  cases  which  illustrated  the  only 
employable  member  of  the  family  employed  on  a full  time  basis  but  earning  a 
wage  insufficient  to  meet  the  budgetary  deficiency  of  the  family.  According 
to  State  Emergency  Relief  Administration  policy,  such  cases  would  have  to  be 
closed.  The  Board  recognized  that  vdiere  the  only  employable  is  unable  to 
earn  an  amount  eqtial  to  the  family’ s budget  deficiency,  supplementation  is 
clearly  necessary  and  questioned  the  State's  policy  of  closing  such  cases. 

They  decided  that  such  cases  should  be  reviewed  individually  by  the  Board. 

Recognizing  the  desirability  of  keeping  perspective  on  relief  in  Chester 
County  and  the  advantage  of  direct  knov/ledge  of  State  Emergency  Relief  Board 
policies  and  proceedings,  the  Board  requested  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Ad- 
ministration to  continue  to  give  Chester  County  the  benefit  of  its  field  serv- 
ice. 

The  Board  feels  that  the  changes  made  in  procedure  have  been  logical 
or  time-saving.  The  change  in  Industrial  Contact  Department  procedure  has 
hastened  the  granting  of  relief  in  most  cases.  The  shortened  Restitution 
process  is  also  time  and  work  saving.  The  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  pro- 
cedure on  Works  Progress  Administration  immediate  closings  and  automatic  re- 
instatement were  rejected  as  unsound.  On  matters  of  policy  their  judgments 
have  been  based  on  logic,  justice,  and  social  consciousness. 

The  Board  made  no  special  effort  to  interpret  its  plans  or  changes  of 
policy  to  the  community  with  the  exception  of  a meeting  held  with  the  County 
Commissioners  and  the  Poor  Board  which  received  no  publicity.  The  Board 
feels  that  the  community  is  uninformed  on  relief.  They  feel  they  have  wakened 
perhaps  rather  belatedly  to  the  fact  that  some  community  education  in  various 
forms  of  publicity  may  be  part  of  their  job.  They  plan  to  go  into  this  more 
fully.  One  member  of  the  Board  in  a personal  capacity  (not  as  a member  of  the 
Board)  has  been  addressing  various  organizations  in  the  county  on  the  Goodrich 
plan  and  has  perhaps  thus  aroused  some  interest  in  relief. 

If  the  Board  were  to  be  organized  on  a permanent  basis  it  is  their  opin- 
ion they  would  approve  in  general  such  a set-up  as  the  Cioodrich  plan  provides. 
They  would  endorse:  a County  Board,  State  Funds,  State  control  to  maintain 

standards  and  uniformity,  a merit  system. 

While  the  Board  has  not  carefully  studied  the  present  relief  scale, 
yet  it  appears  that  it  may  at  times  be  inadequate,  particularly  in  the  field 
of  shelter,  and  the  Board  feels  that  it  would  be  well  if  the  relief  scale  was 
changed  periodically  in  accordance  with  the  general  cost  of  living. 


CHESTER  COUNTY  EIIERGENCY  RELIEF  BOARD 
By 

(signed)  Raymond  S,  Shortlidge 
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Raymond  S.  Shortlidge 
Chairman 


Report  of  Cxnrtberland  County  Board 
Submitted  February  23,  1937 


After  several  weeks  of  careful  study,  your  Board  adopted  some  princi- 
ples as  basic  in  their  work,  and  anno\mced  them  to  the  public  through  the 
medium  of  the  Press- 

a.  That  no  political  pressure  would  \mder  any  circumstances 
receive  consideration  in  any  case  applying  for  aid. 

b.  That  we  would  endeavor  to  initiate  a system  of  procedure 
which  would  reduce  the  time  for  final  action  on  any  case 
to  a minimum. 

c.  That  we  would  adopt  rules  to  govern  our  work  as  occasion 
demanded,  and  that  we  would  use  common  sense  in  applying 
them. 

1.  Our  first  step  after  taking  over  the  work  on  October  15, 
was  to  make  a complete  and  exhaustive  study  of  the 
method  of  procedure  then  in  vogue  under  the  existing 
system  of  County  Relief. 

(a)  This  led  us  to  believe  that  we  might  save  time 
and  delay  in  working  on  pending  cases;  that  this 
sometimes  worked  an  unnecessary  hardship  on  needy 
cases.  We  have  endeavored  to  cut  the  time  as 
much  as  possible  by  authorizing  our  supervisor  to 
get  all  necessary  information  on  each  case  through 
her  staff  of  Visitors,  and  unless  they  were  prob- 
lem cases,  we  would  rely  on  her  recommendations. 

This  has  saved  some  time  and  works  out  very  satis- 
factorily. 

(b)  Our  staff  had  been  cut  to  the  bone,  before  we  took 
over  the  work,  with  the  large  area  to  be  visited. 

We  therefore  added  two  more  Visitors  and  an  Inter- 
viewer, who  gives  a day  each  to  the  offices  we 
maintain  at  each  end  of  the  County  and  the  rest  of 
the  time  at  the  Central  Office,  We  believe  this 
has  increased  the  efficiency  of  settlement  of  cases 
by  33  1/3^. 

2,  Our  study  showed  us  that  a closer  Supervision  of  oxir  oases 
was  necessary  to  reduce  the  number,  who  simply  failed  to 
report  that  they  no  longer  needed  relief.  We  believe  that 
the  two  additional  Visitors  have  saved  their  own  expense, 
through  this  closer  supervision, 

(a)  We  also  initiated  the  system  of  granting  relief  - 
not  upon  the  basis  of  "with  how  sTsall  an  amount 
would  possibly  suffice",  b\rb  by  a more  liberal 
allowance,  based  upon  need  for  the  moral  effect, 
which  encourages  families  to  strive  for  self- 
support  again, 

(b)  We  believe  that  the  selection  of  a Board  from  all 
parts  of  the  County,  and  in  our  case,  all  of  whom 
have  had  Social  Service  experience,  in  some  form 
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or  other,  was  a happy  selection.  This  aids  us  in 
determining  finally  any  and  all  problem  oases,  at 
our  weekly  meetings  which  are  held  every  Monday 
aftenioon, 

3.  From  association  with  private  local  welfare  workers  and 
their  reactions,  we  believe  that  our  present  system  of 
Relief  meets  with  their  general  approval.  We  have  pro- 
jected the  organization  of  a Central  Committee,  where 
all  welfare  agencies  can  meet  and  discuss  their  problems, 
and  are  awaiting  a favorable  time  to  call  such  a meeting 
and  consider  the  fonnation  of  such  committee.  We  believe 
from  what  we  hear  that  the  community  and  the  public  in 
general,  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  our  plan  of  work, 
and  are  ready  to  give  it  their  approval  and  support. 

(a)  We  believe  that  the  Goodrich  Committee  plan  for  re- 
organization of  Relief  Work  is  in  harmony  with  our 
understeinding  of  the  best  and  most  soientific  care 
of  needy  cases.  We  believe  that  local  committees  or 
Advisory  Boards,  divorced  from  political  affiliations 
would  make  relief  work  more  efficient.  The  merit 
system  of  the  personnel  in  this  work,  meets  with  our 
approval,  and  we  urge  its  adoption, 

4.  The  danger  in  all  this  work  is  slipping  into  a rut.  For 
this  reason  we  finaly  believe  in  a Central  Department, 
where  all  possibility  of  local  influence  and  false  economy, 
can  be  eliminated.  Where  a continued  study  and  research 
carried  on  by  competent  and  trained  persons,  will  make 
possible  the  suggestion  and  introduction  of  the  latest 
scientific  plans  for  administration  of  such  work  we 
consider  highly  important. 

5.  We  feel  that  personnel  curtailment  is  not  a necessarily 
effective  administrative  economy  and  believe  that  in 
order  to  efficiently  meet  the  demands  of  a caseload  of 
continually  changing  size,  that  a staff  of  permanently 
adequate  number  is  needed.  For  that  reason  we  have  in- 
creased the  number  of  workers  in  our  local  office  from 
seven  to  thirteen  since  October,  and  expect  to  increase 
as  need  demands,  and  hope  to  develop  a permanent  staff 
of  sufficient  size  to  meet  the  changing  seasonal  demands 
throughout  the  year. 


Respectfully, 


CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  RELIEF  BOARD 
Mr.  Jacob  M,  Goodyear,  Chairman 
Mrs.  J,  Cox  Thonqjson,  Secretary 
Dr.  George  M.  Diffenderfer 
By 

Dr.  George  M.  Diffenderfer 
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(3) 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  ORGANIZATION  OF 
PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 
IN 

TWELVE  REPRESENTATIVE  STATES 


TECHNICAL  STAFF  FOR  THIS  STUDY 


Ajney  E.  Watson,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Study 
Kathryn  W.  Davis,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Research 
Edith  Miller  Tufts,  Acting  Chief  of  Research,  Consultant 
Kenneth  L.  M.  Pray,  Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Consnittee  on 
Public  Assistance  and  Relief j Editor 
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(3) 

State  and  Local  Organization  for  Public  Assistance  in 


Twelve  Representative  States 


I.  - Introduction 


Ajnong  the  n»st  difficult,  as  well  as  the  most  important  problems*  in 
the  formulation  of  a satisfactory  state-wide  program  of  public  assistance,  is 
the  determination  of  the  specific  functions  to  be  exercised  by  representatives 
of  the  local  commxmity  and  by  representatives  of  the  State  as  a whole,  the 
relative  authority  to  be  exercised  by  government  at  these  two  levels,  and  the 
form  and  structure  of  the  organizations,  both  state  and  local,  through  vdiioh 
this  autliority  is  to  be  administered.  On  behalf  of  the  Pennsylvania  Committee 
on  Public  Assistance  and  Relief,  study  has  been  given  to  these  problems  with 
the  object  of  analyzing  and  appraising  the  experience,  not  only  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  of  other  states  whose  public  assistance  problems  are  similar  to 
Pennsylvania's  in  scope  and  character. 

Twelve  states  have  been  chosen  for  special  consideration.  Four  of 
the  states  border  on  and  practically  surround  Pennsylvania;  namely.  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Ohio.  Three  others,  widely  scattered,  have  been 
chosen  on  this  account  and  because  peculiarly  significant  programs  were  in 
operation  or  in  process  of  formulation;  these  were  Massachusetts,  Florida, 
and  California.  Five  large  middle  western  states,  representing  a wide  range 
of  policy  in  this  field,  oon5)leted  the  list;  these  were  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Miimesota, 

In  several  of  these  states,  and  in  others,  special  commissions  or  in- 
vestigating bodies  similar  in  purpose  to  this  Committee,  have  recently  made 
extensive  studies  and  have  made  available  the  preliminary  or  complete  results 
of  their  work.  Many  public  officials  and  members  of  investigating  bodies 
have  added  exceedingly  valuable  comment  and  expressions  of  personal  judgment, 
based  upon  their  own  thoughtful  study  and  responsible  experience,  with  ref- 
erence to  certain  practical  problems  of  state  and  local  organization  in  this 
field. 


Results  of  this  study  largely  underlie  the  program  of  State  and  local 
organization  for  public  assistance  recommended  by  the  Pennsylvania  Committee 
on  Public  Assistance  and  Relief  to  Governor  George  H.  Earle  on  December  15, 
1936,  and  embodied,  with  some  modifications,  in  recent  legislation  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania. 

Method  of  Study 


The  laws  of  the  several  states  under  consideration  were  first  exam- 
ined, analyzed  and  charted,  with  reference  to  significant  factors  of  structure 
and  authority  in  state  and  local  public  assistance  organization,  and  the  re- 
lations between  them.  From  official  reports  and  other  documentary  material, 
supplemented  by  correspondence  and  conference,  a descriptive  and  historical 
sximmary  of  recent  developments  in  law  and  policy  was  prepared,  including, 
ivhere  possible,  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  special  investigating 
commissions,  which  indicated  current  trends  and  prospects  of  change. 

The  complete  summary,  outline  report,  and  charts  of  each  state  were 
then  submitted  for  verification,  correction,  amplification,  and  interpreta- 
tion to  a nvmibor  of  officials  of  that  state  responsible  for  administration 
or  supervision  in  the  several  fields  of  public  assistance,  and  to  a number 
of  other  interested  and  informed  persons  in  the  state,  whose  judgment  would 
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throw  helpful  lif^t  upon  local  and  state-'^vlde  public  assistance  problems  and 
activities . 

TJhen  revised  and  completed,  in  accordance  with  information  received 
from  these  sources,  the  data  were  again  submitted  to  state  authorities  for 
verification  and  approval.  The  material  concerning  all  the  states  was  then 
subjected  to  analysis  for  purposes  of  appraisal  and  generalization. 

Extensive  bibliographies,  as  well  as  the  complete  correspondence  and 
data  concerning  each  of  the  states  included  within  this  study,  are  in  the 
Committee's  files.  Only  the  most  significant  facts  and  conclusions,  with  a 
condensed  tabulation,  for  reference  and  comparison,  are  contained  in  this 
summary  report.* * 

The  Problem 


Foiy  principal  problems  of  public  assistance  organization  were  at  the 
focus  of  this  study: 

(1)  IThat  is  the  division  of  responsibility,  in 
the  administration  of  public  assistance,  be- 
tween state  and  local  authorities? 

(2)  What  is  the  division  of  financial  responsi- 
bility for  public  assistance,  between  state 
and  local  governmental  units? 

(3)  V/hat  is  the  structure,  the  source  of  authority, 
and  the  form  of  organization,  of  the  local 
governmental  body  responsible  for  administering 
assistance? 

(4)  llfhat  is  the  structure,  the  source  of  authority, 
and  the  form  of  organization  of  the  state  govern- 
mental body,  if  any,  having  responsibility  for 
administering  or  for  influencing  the  administra- 
tion of  public  assistance? 

*In  the  compilation  of  materials  for  this  report,  much  help  and  guidance 
have  been  derived  from  publications  of  the  Social  Research  Division  of  the 
Works  Progress  Administration,  especially  the  follov/ing  digests:  "Old  Age 

Assistance  Laws  of  the  Several  States  and  Territories,  as  of  September  1, 
1936";  "Blind  Assistance  Laws  of  the  Several  States  and  Territories,  as  of 
Septemiber  1,  1936";  "State  and  Territorial  Laws  Granting  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children  in  Their  Own  Homes  as  of  September  1,  1936";  "Poor  Relief  Laws  of 
the  Several  States  and  Territories  as  of  J&y  1,  1936".  Constant  use  has 
also  been  made  of  the  "Digests  of  Public  Welfare  Provisions  under  the  Laws" 
of  each  state,  prepared  by  the  same  division,  and  now  covering  all  the 
states,  and  "Analysis  of  Constitutional  Provisions  Affecting  Public  Tfelfare", 
now  also  available  for  practically  every  state.  Direct  references  to  spe- 
cific state  statutes  governing  most  of  the  important  matters  under  discus- 
sion are  contained  in  the  footnotes  in  the  following  pages.  State  laws  and 
amendments  of  laws  enacted  in  1937,  after  the  preparation  of  this  report, 
are  briefly  recorded  in  footnotes,  but  the  text  of  the  report  has  not  been 
modified  to  incorporate  these  specific  changes.  Ho  attempt  is  made  to  refer 
specifically  to  other  sources  of  information,  principally  consisting  of  di- 
rect correspondence  with  individuals  Identified  with  public  administration 
or  with  welfare  activities  in  each  state.  Generalizations  and  characteriza- 
tions in  the  text  not  documented  by  legal  references  are  derived  from  these 
reports  and  letters. 
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Types  of  Public  Assistance 


The  lav/  and  policy  of  the  states  in  all  these  matters  often  vary  v/ith 
respect  to  different  forms  of  public  assistance.  Special  attention  is  di- 
rected in  this  study  to  the  organization  and  administration  of  those  forms 
of  assistance  which  are  now  in  operation  in  Pennsylvania  as  more  or  less 
separate  entities.  These  include: 

(1)  Seneral  Relief,  historically  knov/n  as  "out- 
door poor  relief"— the  original  basic  service 
formerly  available  to  all  in  need  of  any  form 
of  public  assistance,  and  now  carrying  the  re- 
sidual responsibility  for  helping  all  those 
for  whom  no  other  type  of  special  assistance 
is  available; 

(2)  Unemployment  Relief — a form  of  assistance  de- 
veloped largely  during  the  recent  depression, 
for  the  special  aid  of  large  numbers  of  persons 
whose  means  of  support  wore  destroyed  or  dimin- 
ished by  this  far-reaching  economic  catastrophe; 

(3)  Aid  to  dependent  children  in  their  own  homes  or 
in  the  homes  of  close  relatives,  v/hen  the  absence 
or  interruption  of  parental  care  of  young  children 
is  the  principal  factor  in  creating  need  for  pub- 
lic assistance  (in  Pennsylvania  knov/n  as  "mothers' 
assistance"  and  limited  in  the  past  to  children 
living  with  their  mothers  and  vdiose  fathers  are 
dead  or  permanently  confined  in  hospitals  for  the 
mentally  ill); 

(4)  Aid  to  dependent  children  in  foster  homes  and 
institutions,  when  their  ov/n  families  are  broken 
or  unable  to  provide  adequate  care  and  support; 

(5)  Old  age  assistance,  for  those  who  have  passed 
their  normal  earning  years  (in  Pennsylvania,  the 
age  of  70)  and  who  have  not  adequate  means  of 
support  through  their  own  resources  or  those  of 
properly  responsible  relatives; 

(6)  Assistance  to  the  blind,  v/hose  physical  handicap 
exposes  them  to  special  risks  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic insecurity; 

(7)  Veterans'  Relief — in  reality,  a form  either  of 
unemployment  relief  or  of  general  relief,  but 
often  separated  from  them  in  administration,  as 
in  Pennsylvania,  by  reason  of  the  strong  sense 
of  group  solidarity  of  those  who  have  served  the 
state  in  time  of  v/ar,  and  the  strong  community 
sentiment  in  their  behalf,  which  somewhat  differ- 
entiates them  in  the  public  mind  from  others  in 
need. 
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II,  - Relation  Between  State  and  Local  Authority 
in  Public  Assistance  Administration 


All  of  the  special  forms  of  relief  or  assistance  enumerated  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs  are  offshoots,  it  is  clear,  from  the  historic  general 
service  commonly  known  as  "poor  relief". 

Originally,  everywhere  in  America,  as  in  England  from  which  American 
policy  and  practice  were  largely  derived,  this  was  a strictly  local  respon- 
sibility imposed  by  state  or  provincial  laws  but  subject  to  practically  no 
central  control.  Originally,  also,  this  responsibility  was  largely  dis- 
charged by  way  of  institutional  care.  The  v/orkhouse  for  the  able-bodied  and 
the  almshouse  for  those  unable  to  work  were  the  typical  means  employed  for 
the  care  of  all  the  destitute.  Into  these  institutions  v/ere  received  de- 
pendent adults  and  children,  whatever  the  source  of  their  dependency — the 
mentally  and  the  physically  ill  and  defective,  along  with  the  victims  of 
other  economic  and  social  misfortunes. 

The  first  substantial  intervention  of  state  governments,  in  the  ac- 
ceptance of  responsibility  in  any  of  these  fields,  was  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  in  the  form  of  institutional  care  for  delinquents  convicted 
of  the  more  serious  offenses,  and,  somewhat  later,  institutional  provision 
for  the  mentally  ill  and  defective.  Shortly  after  the  Civil  Vfer  a number 
of  states  (for  example,  llassachusetts  in  1863,  Pennsylvania  in  1869)  ac- 
cepted a somewhat  larger  measure  of  state  responsibility  for  inspection  and 
supervision  of  activities  of  local  governments  in  aid  of  the  poor  and  un- 
fortunate. State  Boards  of  Charities  and  Corrections  were  set  up,  charged 
not  only  with  supervision  of  state  institutions,  v/hich  were  usually  managed 
imder  the  direction  of  separate  Boards  of  Trustees,  but  also  with  inspection 
and  report  upon  the  conduct  of  almshouses  and  other  local  institutions.  Pri- 
vate charities,  especially  those  concerned  with  the  care  of  children,  were 
also  brought  xmder  the  inspectional  authority  of  those  state  bodies.  Chiefly 
advisory  powers  were  exercised  by  them  at  the  beginning,  although  as  they 
gained  wider  experience  and  knowledge,  with  the  assistance  of  full-time  in- 
spectors and  the  advice  of  experienced  and  trained  leaders,  their  powers 
tended  steadily  to  expand  and  gain  strength. 

Rarely,  however,  did  these  powers  in  the  early  days  extend  to  any 
systematic  control  over  those  operations  which  did  not  involve  the  visible 
and  tangible  problems  of  institutional  construction  and  operation.  During 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  however,  during  vdiich  "home  relief"  operations 
have  steadily  grown  in  volume  and  importance,  as  compared  with  institutional 
care,  state  authority  Tri.th  respect  to  these  functions  has  also  grown  steadily. 
This  growth  partially  accounts  for  the  steady  movement  toward  the  transfor- 
mation of  State  Boards  of  Charities  and  Corrections  from  independent,  minor 
appendages  of  state  governmental  structure  into  regular  departments  of  govern- 
ment, possessing  the  dignity  and  authority  of  other  permanent  departments 
performing  regular,  continuous  functions.  It  is  especially  evident  in  the 
increased  activities  of  the  states  with  respect  to  special  seimrices  cut  off 
from  "poor  relief"  and  given  separate  emphasis.* 

It  is  significant,  for  instance,  that  while  eleven  of  the  twelve  states 
considered  in  this  study  continue  to  leave  administration  of  general  poor  re- 
lief within  the  largely  autonomous  control  of  local  officials,  all  but  four 
of  the  states  exercise  complete  state  control  of  one  or  more  of  the  more  re- 
cently separated  and  specialized  forms  of  assistance. 


*See  Footnote,  page  97. 
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still  iTore  striking  is  the  extensive  supervisory  power  exercised  in  I 
all  fields  of  public  assistance  by  practically  all  these  states.  Every  one 
of  them  either  shares  administrative  powers  vd,th  the  local  officials  in  one 
or  more  fields,  or  exercises  extensive  supervisory  authority  over  local 
public  administration. 

Poor  Relief*  I 

The  principal  form  of  state  supervision  or  control  over  local  outdoor 
poor  relief  exercised  in  these  states  is  that  implied  in  state  inspections  and  i 
reports,  and  in  the  correlative  right  of  the  state  to  prescribe  the  forms  of 
records  and  reports  of  local  officials.  Even  this  degree  of  supervision  is 
limited  to  the  states  of  California( 1 ) , Massachusetts's),  and  New  York(3). 
PennsylvaniaV^)  also  falls  into  this  group.  In  Florida(5)  and  Maryland(6y, 
by  special  provision  of  law,  poor  relief,  as  well  as  other  local  welfare  func- 
tions, may  be  delegated  by  local  officials  to  County  or  District  Boards  of 
Welfare  administering  other  forms  of  assistance,  and  in  that  event  this  func- 
tion comes  under  fairly  strict  supervisory  control  of  the  state  department. 

In  Maryland,  a majority  of  counties  have  taken  this  step. 

Certain  states,  notably  New  York(^)  and  Massachusetts(®),  have  clothed 
State  Departments  of  Welfare  with  more  or  less  direct  responsibility  for  the  i 
so-called  'unsettled"  or  "state  poor",  v.'ho,  because  they  have  no  legal  settle-  \ 
ment  in  a particular  district  of  the  state,  are  not  a proper  legal  charge 
against  any  local  community.  Massachusetts (9)  also  conducts  a State  Infirmary  j 
as  part  of  its  service  to  this  group.  A number  of  other  states  place  with  the  \ 
state  department  a responsibility  for  determining  the  "settlement"  of  a poor  | 
person  and  for  negotiating  with  other  states  for  the  return  of  such  persons 
to  the  states  where  they  have  legal  domicile.  ! 

Institutional  provision  for  the  so-called  poor,  in  almshouses,  coimty 
homes  or  otherwise,  is  usually  the  primary  responsibility  of  local  poor  offi- 
cials, and  this  function  is  generally  subject  to  somewhat  closer  state  super- 
vision than  is  home  relief.  In  addition  to  the  states  that  exercise  some  I 


*See  Footnote,  page  97, 

(1)  California,  Statutes  of  1917,  Chapter  252;  Statutes  of  1929,  Chapter 
512;  Statutes  of  1935,  Chapter  411,  585,  652.  Deering's  Political 
Code,  1931,  4224,  4408  (20). 

(2)  Massachusetts,  Acts  of  1931,  Chapter  394,  Section  128;  General  Laws, 
Chapter  18,  117, 

(3)  New  York,  Laws  of  1929,  Chapter  565,  Article  16. 

(4)  Pennsylvania,  General  Poor  Relief  Act  of  1925,  P.L.  762,  Chapter  5, 
Section  500;  also  Administrative  Code  of  1929,  P.L.  177,  Article  XXIII. 
(These  provisions  are  modified  and  superseded  by  the  Act  of  June  25,  1937. 
See  Appendix.) 

(5)  Florida,  Social  V.'elfare  Act  of  1935,  (superseded  by  Vfelfare  Act  of  1937.) 
(S.B.  1111). 

(6)  I&iryland,  Laws  of  1935,  Chapter  586. 

(7)  New  York,  Public  Tfelfare  Law  of  1929,  Chapter  565,  Article  8,  Sections 
65-70  inclusive. 

(8)  Massachusetts,  Acts  of  1926,  Chapter  241,  Section  18. 

(9)  Massachusetts  General  Laws  of  1921,  Chapter  122,  as  amended;  Acts  of 
1926,  Chapter  155. 
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supervision  over  outdoor  relief,  Illinois(^),  Indiana^^),  Michigan^^)  and 
New  Jersey^ have  direct  power  to  inspect  local  institutions  and  varying 
authority  to  control  institutional  construction  and  administration.  Pennsyl- 
vania(S)  is  one  of  the  states  in  v/hich  the  approval  of  the  State  Department 
of  Welfare  is  required  before  plans  for  building  of  local  almshouses  can  be 
carried  out.  In  many  of  these  states,  however,  the  power  to  correct  un- 
healthful or  univholesome  conditions  can  be  exercised  by  the  state  department 
in  the  last  analysis  only  through  resort  to  the  courts,  through  local  prose- 
cuting officials. 

Unemployment  Sellef 

Prior  to  the  most  recent  depression,  relief  of  those  in  need  of  pub- 
lic assistance  by  reason  of  imemployment  vras  provided  merely  by  an  expansion 
of  the  activity  of  the  usual  poor  relief  authorities,  or  by  emergency  expan- 
sion of  the  efforts  of  private  charitable  societies.  During  the  past  few 
years,  however,  in  practically  every  state,  special  organizations  have  been 
set  up  through  which  the  state  government  has  come  to  the  rescue  of  over- 
v/helmed  local  agencies.  This  was  stimulated  and  somevdiat  guided  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Federal  Emergency  Pelief  Administration  and  the  distri- 
bution of  Federal  funds  for  local  unemployment  relief  through  state  govern- 
ments. The  withdrawal  of  Federal  direct  relief  payments  in  December,  1935, 
ushered  in  another  period  of  transition,  v/hich  in  most  states  is  not  yet  end- 
ed, and  which  has  rapidly  changed  the  relative  responsibilities  of  states  and 
localities  in  this  field  of  public  assistance. 

In  a number  of  states,  notably  California,  Illinois,  Maryland,  New 
Jersey,  and  New  York,  as  well  as  Pennsylvania,  State  Emergencj^  P.elief  Admin- 
istrations early  in  the  emergency  assumed  practically  complete  administrative 
control  of  unemployment  relief,  either  by  setting  up  special  local  boards  or 
bureaus,  subject  to  strict  state  standardization,  or  by  distributing  state 
and  Federal  funds  to  existing  local  bodies,  on  conditions  strictly  specified. 
California  and  Pennsylvania  still  administer  unemployment  relief  directly, 
with  only  advisory  service  from  local  bodies. 

In  practically  all  these  states,  since  the  cessation  of  Federal  aid 
for  direct  relief,  the  trend  has  been  toward  an  increase  of  local  adminis- 
trative responsibility,  with  the  retention  by  the  state  of  supervisory  pow- 
ers, coupled  with  the  power  to  allocate  state  funds  to  be  expended  by  local 
bodies.  In  only  tvro  of  these  states,  Illinois^®'  and  Nev/  Jersey^  has 
state  control  of  administration  been  completely  wlthdraT.Ti,  though  state  aid 
has  been  continued. 

In  a number  of  other  states,  including  Florida  (where  no  state  f\mds 
have  been  available  at  any  time),  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Ohio,  and  Wisconsin,  the  state  has  not  exercised  at  any  time  more  than  a 
strong  advisory  or  supervisory  control,  direct  administration  at  all  times 


(1)  Illinois,  Smith-Eurd  Revised  Statutes,  1929,  Chapter  23,  Section  5F. 

(2)  Indiana,  Laws  of  1936  (H.R.  564)  Chapter  3;  Laws  of  1935,  Chapter  116. 

(3)  Michigan.  Ey  the  enactment  of  Senate  Bill  111,  1937,  Section  13f,  and 
correlative  acts,  the  new  State  Department  of  Public  Assistance  has 
supervision  of  outdoor  relief  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  of  local  insti- 
tutional care. 

(4)  New  Jersey,  C\um.  Supp.  to  Comp.  Statutes,  Sections  34-73. 

(5)  Pennsylvania,  supra  cit. 

(6)  Illinois,  Laws  of  1936  (Second  Special  Session)  in  force  July  1,  1936. 

(7)  New  Jersey,  Laws  of  1936,  Chapter  83,  approved  May  4,  1936. 
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having  been  xmder  the  direction  of  permanent  local  bodies,  usually  those  en- 
trusted vri-th  administration  of  general  relief  or  other  forms  of  assistance. 
State  control  in  all  these  states  was  largely  limited  to  the  allocation  of 
funds  and  the  maintenance  of  uniform  accounting  and  reporting.  The  provi- 
sion of  educational  guidance  and  inspection  of  local  operations  by  a field 
staff  of  the  state  authority  constitutes  an  important  factor  in  state-yride 
standardization  of  administration  in  several  of  the  commonwealths. 

In  this  second  group  of  commonvrealths,  further  movement  tov/ard  com- 
plete local  autonomy  has  recently  occurred,  especially  in  Florida,  Indiana, 
and  Ohio,  where  local  units  of  government  are  wholly  responsible  for  direct 
administration,  with  only  slight  state  supervision  or  none  at  all. 

Recent  recommendations  of  official  bodies  end  of  special  investigat- 
ing commissions  have  tended  to  stabilize  this  situation  by  making  provision 
for  the  integration  of  unemployment  relief  with  other  forms  of  public  assis- 
tance, both  in  state  and  in  local  organization,  and  by  attempting  to  estab- 
lish a practical  definition  of  function  and  a balance  of  authority  betrfeen 
them. 

Thus,  in  New  York(^),  unemployment  relief  will  soon  become,  under 
recent  law,  in  accordance  with  recommendations  of  the  Governor's  Commission 
on  Unemployment  Relief,  an  integral  part  of  local  public  v;elfare  administra- 
tion, subject  to  strict  supervision  of  operations  and  standardization  of 
policy  by  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  with  v/hich  the  Temporary 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  is  being  merged.  In  California^^)^  a nxanber 
of  proposals  calling  for  consolidation  of  unemployment  relief  with  general 
relief  vinder  local  welfare  boards,  subject  to  standardization  by  the  State 
Department  of  Welfare,  replacing  the  State  Relief  Commission,  are  under  dis- 
cussion, In  Florida^*',  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  has  taken 
over  the  functions  of  the  State  Relief  Commission,  and,  through  local  dis- 
trict boards  of  welfare,  may  accept  responsibility  for  administration  of 
this,  as  well  as  other,  forms  of  relief  and  assistance.  Similar  efforts 
are  under  way  in  Indiana,  Michiganv"^^ , and  Minnesota^), 

Old  Age  Assistance 


The  impact  of  Federal  interest  and  aid,  expressed  in  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  doubtless  accoimts  for  the  fact  that  these  states,  almost  without 
exception,  exercise  rather  strong  supervisory  controls  over  the  administra- 
tion of  old  age  assistance.  Each  of  the  twelve  states  considered  in  this 
study  now  operates  in  this  field  under  a plan  approved  by  the  Federal  Social 
Security  Board  under  the  Federal  law,  and  every  one,  therefore,  has  provided 
in  its  own  law  and  policy  for  that  measure  of  state  responsibility  required 
by  present  Federal  policy,  namely,  a sufficient  degree  of  state-wide  control 
to  assure  the  reasonably  equal  treatment  of  all  those  eligible  under  the  law 
for  old  age  assistance  and  a reasonably  efficient  administration  of  the  act. 


(1)  l^ew  York,  Laws  of  1936,  Chapter  873. 

(2)  California,  an  act  of  1937,  merging  administration  of  unemployment  re- 
lief with  other  assistance  services  \mder  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Department  of  Welfare,  has  been  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Attor- 
ney Generali, 

(3)  Florida,  supra  cit, 

(4)  Michigan.  The  Act  of  June  25,  1937,  accomplished  complete  consolidation 
of  local  administration  of  unemployment  relief  and  general  relief,  as 
well  as  old  age  and  other  assistsmce,  through  Coxmty  Boards  of  Welfare, 
subject  to  supervision  and  standardization  by  a new  State  Department  of 
Public  Assistance, 

(5)  Minnesota,  Under  Chapter  89  and  Chapter  343,  Laws  of  Special  Session, 
1937,  this  consolidation  is  effected, 
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Two  of  these  states,  Michigan(l)  and  0hio(2),  administer  this  assis- 
tance directly,  with  only  advisory  powers  in  any  local  body,  though  in  the 
former  a local  board  of  appeal  is  set  up.  New  Jersey(3)  goes  almost  as  far 
toward  complete  state  control,  by  placing  in  the  State  Department  of  Insti- 
tutions and  Agencies  control  of  all  standards,  including  those  of  personnel, 
records,  raothods  of  operation  as  well  as  the  final  certification  of  payrolls, 
along  with  strict  constant  supervision  of  local  administrative  authorities. 
Maryland(4),  too,  has  these  powers.  Only  slightly  less  state  control  is 
exercised  by  Florida(S),  Illinois(6),  and  Indianaw),  ivhere,  under  recently 
enacted  laws,  new  county  or  district  boards  have  been  set  up,  either  ovring 
their  existence  to  the  State  Department,  or  clearly  subject  to  state  control, 
through  which  old  age  assistance,  either  alone  or  together  with  other  serv- 
ices, is  administered. 

Califomia(8),  MassachusettsC^ ),  'VYisoonsinClO),  and  Nevr  York^ll), 
vtiile  leaving  administration  to  local  bodies  not  directly  subject  to  the 
state  government,  in  the  origin  of  their  povrers,  have  given  State  Depart- 
ments strong  supervisory'^  control  over  this  administration,  through  the  sett- 
ing of  standards,  the  allocation  of  funds,  continual  inspection  and  educa- 
tional supervision,  and  the  collection  of  reports  and  statistics. 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children  in  Their  Own  Homes 

In  only  one  of  the  states  under  consideration,  FloridsCl-S ) , is  aid  to 
dependent  children  in  their  own  homes  a strictly  local  function,  subject  to 
no  effective  state  control  whatever.  In  one  other,  Illinoi^lS),  the  State 
exercises  a limited  supervisory  function,  chiefly  in  the  distribution  of 
State  and  Federal  funds.  In  I.IinnesotaC  14) , the  State  Board  of  Control  has 
povrers  of  inspection  and  report,  but  no  standardizing  authority.  In  one 
state.  New  Jersey(15),  the  State  itself  administers  this  form  of  assistance 
directly  and  exclusively.  In  nine  states,  while  administration  is  in  the 
hands  of  local  bodies,  the  state  has  definite  supervisory  power,  writh  more 
or  less  substantial  influence  upon  the  extent  of  aid  and  the  method  by  which 
it  is  administered.  Pennsylvania  falls  -within  the  group  -with  supervisory 
responsibility. 

(1)  Michigan.  The  Act  of  June  25,  1937,  accomplished  complete  consolidation 
of  local  administration  of  unemployment  relief  and  general  relief,  as 
v/ell  as  old  age  and  other  assistance,  through  County  Boards  of  Welfare, 
subject  to  supervision  and  standardization  by  a new  State  Department  of 
Public  Assistance. 

(2)  Ohio,  General  Code,  Sections  1359  et  seq.,  as  amended,  especially  by 
H.E.  449,  approved  May  7,  1937. 

(3)  New  Jersey,  P.L.  1936,  Chapter  31  and  Chapter  83. 

(4)  Maryland,  Lavfs  of  1936,  Chapter  149. 

(5)  Florida,  Laws  of  1935,  Chapters  17141,  17477;  also  Tfelfare  Act  of  1937, 
(S.B.llll). 

(6)  Illinois,  Smith-Hurd  Rev,  Statutes  (1936  Supp.)  Chapter  23,  Section 
410-429;  Laws  of  1935  (2nd  Ex.)  H.E.  40,  41,  and  Act  of  July  8,  1937, 

(7)  Indiana,  Laws  (1936  1st  Ex.)  Chapter  3;  Laws  of  1937,  Chapter  47, 

(8)  California,  Lawrs  of  1936,  Chapter  7, 

(9)  Massachusetts,  General  Laws,  Chapter  118;  Laws  of  1936,  Chapter  436, 

438;  amended  by  Chapter  440,  Laws  of  1937, 

(10)  Wisconsin,  Laws  of  1935,  Chapters  391,  554, 

(11)  New  York,  Laws  of  1936,  Chapter  693;  amended  by  Chapter  645,  Laws  of  1937 

(12)  Florida,  by  Welfare  Act  of  1937,  (S.B.  1111)  administration  is  entrusted 
to  State  Welfare  Department, 

(13)  Illinois,  Smith-H\ird  Rev,  Statutes,  Act  approved  June  29,  1931,  page  319, 

(14)  Minnesota,  Mason's  Minnesota  Statutes,  Chapter  73A,  Section  8683;  amended 
by  Chapter  438,  Laws  of  1937,  and  supplemented  by  Chapter  343,  Laws  of 
1937,  governing  local  organization. 

(15)  Nev/  Jersey,  Amendment  of  Chapter  263,  P.L,  1932,  and  Chapter  33,  P.L. 1936 
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The  kind  and  degree  of  state  supervision  in  states  in  this  last  group 
varies  vddely,  vilth  the  trend,  hoivover,  very  clearly  in  the  direction  of  in- 
creasing state  authority.  In  Califoniia(l),  ‘the  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  sets  standards  of  eligibility  and  administration,  reviews  applica- 
tions, compiles  complete  records  and  audits  accounts  of  local  operations. 
0hio(2),  which  formerly  exercised  practically  no  state  supervision  over  lo- 
cal administration  of  aid  to  dependent  children  (which  is  in  the  hemds  of 
the  probate  judge  in  each  locality)  has  recently  instituted  a policy  of 
moderate  supervision  through  the  staff  of  the  State  Department,  and  through 
appointment  of  so-called  "Voluntary  Assistance  Boards",  to  cooperate  with 
the  judge,  to  study  the  problem,  a,nd  to  advise  both  state  and  local  author- 
ities, Indiana(3),  through  recent  legislation,  has  also  increased  its  super- 
visory powers  by  setting  up  County  Boards  of  Welfare,  which,  in  this  and  in 
other  matters,  are  the  "agents"  of  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
that  sets  standards  of  eligibility  and  makes  rules  of  administration.  Pos- 
sibly Maryland(4),  where,  also,  local  welfare  boards  are  the  "agents"  of  the 
State  Department,  and,  under  the  law  are  under  the  "supervision,  direction, 
and  control"  of  that  Department,  has  established  the  most  cong)lete  basis  of 
state  supervisory  control.  Uassachusetts(5),  which  sets  standards  and  close- 
ly supervises  operations  of  locally  elected  boards,  and  Michigan(6),  where 
administration  is  within  the  complete  control  of  bodies  set  up  and  directed 
by  the  State  Emergency  yfelfare  Relief  CommissionC®),  have  also  advanced  far 
toward  state  standardization.  WisconsinC'^)  affords  moderate  control,  limit- 
ed, however,  by  the  fact  that  direct  administration  for  the  most  part  is  in 
the  hands  of  elected  local  probate  judges.  There  the  county  board  of  super- 
visors may  create  a county  pension  board  to  administer  this  and  other  pro- 
grams . 

It  is  significant,  however,  that  in  practically  all  the  states  in 
which  state  authority  has  recently  been  extended,  definite  efforts  are  under 
way  to  maintain  the  continued  active  participation  of  local  public  author- 
ities or  citizen  representatives,  through  the  formation  of  Coxmty  or  District 
Boards  of  Welfare,  responsible  for  supervising  and  directing  administrative 
operations  and  for  approving  eligibility  of  individual  applicants  under  state 
standards  and  regulations.  General  standards  of  eligibility  are  fixed  either 
by  state  law  or  by  a state  department,  and  state  authorities  may  usually  de- 
cide appeals  from  local  administrative  decisions.  But  direct  administration 
itself  is  stated  in  the  law,  or  is  interpreted  as  a matter  of  policy  by  state 
administrators,  as  within  the  province  of  local  bodies,  subject  to  state 
standards  said  to  educational  leadership  and  advice  of  field  representatives 
of  the  state  departments. 

Frequently,  in  recent  laws,  qualifications,  numbers  and  salary  sched- 
ules of  members  of  the  employed  staffs  of  these  local  bodies  are  subject  to 
state  standardization,  and  in  a n\imber  of  states  competitive  state-wide 
examinations  are  the  basis  of  appointment  of  local  workers. 


(1)  California,  Chapter  389,  Statutes  of  1937  (Vfelfare  and  Institutions 
Code ) . 

(2)  Ohio,  Laws  of  1935,  (1st  Ex.)  II.3.  610;  General  Code,  Sections  1359-31 
et  seq,,  as  amended. 

(3)  Indiana,  Public  Welfare  Act,  Laws  of  Indiana,  1936,  Chapter  3.  Amended 
by  Chapters  41  and  47,  La'ivs  of  1937, 

(4)  I.Iaryland,  Laws  of  1935,  Chapter  586,  (S,B.  262), 

(5)  Massachusetts,  General  Laws,  Chapter  118,  amended  by  Laws  of  1936, 
Chapter  413. 

(6)  Michigan,  See  Section  10,  Act  of  Juno  25,  1937,  supra  cit.,  for  most 
recent  enactments, 

(7)  Wisconsin,  Laws  of  1935,  Chapter  554, 
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Aid  to  Dependent  Children  in  Foster  Homes  and  Institutions 


Perhaps  the  most  common  type  of  state  supej-visory  authority  in  the 
whole  field  of  public  assistance  is  that  which  is  concerned  with  institu- 
tions and  agencies  for  the  care  of  dependent  children  outside  their  own 
homes.  Every  one  of  the  twelve  states  considered  in  this  study  affords 
more  or  less  supervision  of  this  kind,  though  its  extent  and  intensity  vary 
vd.dely  from  state  to  state.  Its  most  common  form  is  the  right  and  duty  of 
the  state  to  visit  and  inspect  institutions,  gather  and  compile  reports, 
and  recommend  methods  of  care  end  treatment,  with  emphasis  upon  education 
and  persuasion  of  local  institutional  authorities,  rather  than  coi^ulsion. 

To  these  powers  are  commonly  added  the  power  of  license,  which,  though  not 
always  used  aggressively,  gives  the  state’s  recommendations  a sanction  of 
considerable  strength, 

California(l),  Illinois(2),  Indiena(3),  Hew  York(4),  and  0hio(5) 
exercise  what  may  be  designated  as  relatively  mild  supei-rision,  chiefly 
inspeotional  and  educational,  over  the  local  public  authorities  in  this 
field,  -vrfiich  are  most  frequently  the  elected  judges  of  the  courts,  or  spe- 
cial bodies  charged  with  the  specific  duty  of  conducting  institutions  or 
of  committing  children  to  institutions  and  agencies. 

At  the  other  extreme,  among  these  states,  stands  MarylandCs),  whose 
State  Board  of  State  Aid  and  Charities  exercises  continual  supervision  and 
a considerable  measure  of  standardization  of  these  services,  both  those 
conducted  by  local  public  authorities— the  County  Boards  of  Welfare— and 
those  of  state-aided  private  agencies  and  institutions.  Minnesota( '^ ) , 
Massaohusetts(S)and  New  JerseyCS),  also,  through  state  bodies  not  only  in- 
spect end  supervise  all  agencies  of  this  kind,  but  directly  administer  care 
to  large  ntnnbers  of  children  committed  to  their  care  by  the  courts  and  other 
bodies.  Legal  guardianship  of  these  children  in  these  last-named  states 
rests  with  the  state  authorities,  which  thereby  have  complete  control  of 
treatment,  Wisconsin(lO),  through  its  State  Board  of  Control,  by  the  li- 
censing power,  coupled  with  obligatory  inspection,  also  exercises  a largo 
measure  of  direct  influence  and  control  in  this  area  of  public  assistance. 

Blind  Assistance 


Administration  of  assistance  to  the  blind  ranges,  among  the  states 
under  consideration,  all  the  way  from  practically  none  at  all,  as  in 
Florida(H),  trfiere  it  is  treated  as  part  of  the  strictly  local  general 
relief  problem  and  is  available  only  in  a small  number  of  counties  as  a 


(1)  California,  Laws  of  1927,  Chapter  510, 

(2)  Illinois,  Smith-IIurd  Revised  Statutes,  Chapter  23,  Section  51', 

(3)  Indiana,  Laws  of  1936,  Chapter  3,  Article  'VTII,  as  amended  by  Chapter 
41,  Laws  of  1937, 

(4)  New  York,  Cons,  Laws,  Chapter  56,  Article  XVY,  Section  300-314  In- 
clusive, Also  Laws  of  1936,  Chapter  873, 

(5)  Ohio,  1927  Session  Laws,  page  359,  General  Code  Section  1352,  et  seq, 

(6)  Ifeiy-land,  Laws  of  1935,  Chapter  586, 

(7)  Minnesota,  Mason’s  Statutes,  1927,  Chapter  25,  Section  4454, 

(8)  Massachusetts,  Acts  of  1928,  Chapter  155, 

(9)  New  Jersey,  Ciirn,  Supp,  1924,  Chapter  97,  Section  9,5, 

(10)  Wisconsin,  Laws  of  1929,  Chapter  439,  Section  5, 

(11)  Florida,  under  Welfare  Act  of  1937,  blind  assistance  is  administered 
under  the  State  Department  of  Welfare, 
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separate  form  of  assistance,  to  systematic  and  con^ilete  state  administration, 
without  local  participation,  as  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey.  In  the 
former,  the  function  is  exercised  by  the  Division  for  the  Blind  in  the  De- 
partment of  Education;  in  the  latter,  through  the  Commission  for  the  Blind 
in  the  State  Department  of  Institutions  and  Agencies. 

Between  these  two  extremes  stand  all  the  other  states,  with  a wide 
variety  of  administrative  organizations  and  policies.  In  Califomia(l), 
this  function,  like  other  public  assistance  measures,  is  under  the  direct 
administrative  control  of  local  general  relief  agencies,  subject  only  to  the 
provision  that  such  agencies  may  call  upon  the  "home  teachers"  of  the  State 
Industrial  School  for  the  Adult  Blind,  for  assistance  in  investigating  appli- 
cants. In  Indiana(2),  Maryland(3),  and  0hio(4),  this  function  is  a more  or 
less  separate  part  of  the  assistance  program  administered  by  local  welfare 
boards  or  relief  bodies,  and  subjected  to  the  same  general  supervision  as 
other  parts  of  that  program.  Minnesota(S)  conducts,  through  a central  state 
authority  (the  State  Board  of  Control),  direct  administration  of  assistance 
to  the  blind,  through  a small  field  staff,  which  is  not  yet  able  to  cover 
the  vdiole  state.  The  State’s  plan  has  not  yet  received  approval  of  the  Fed- 
eral Social  Security  Board.  New  York(S),  where  the  state  government  formerly 
confined  itself  largely  to  educational  work,  and  left  the  function  of  aiding 
the  blind  to  general  local  relief  bodies,  subject  only  to  the  seme  general 
supervision  by  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  as  other  factors  of 
general  relief,  has  now  adopted  a state-wide  program,  administered  locally 
but  tmder  strong  state  supervision. 

WisconsinC"^),  through  its  State  Pension  Department,  makes  all  neces- 
sary rules  and  regulations  and  conducts  definite  supervision  of  local  ad- 
ministration, which  is  carried  on  by  local  pension  depeirtments  or  depart- 
ments of  Welfare  or  other  local  authorities.  Michigan(S)  has  placed  this 
function  temporarily  with  the  State  Emergency  Y/elfare  Relief  Commission, 
where  it  is  administered  practically  under  exclusive  state  control  by  local 
bodies  representing  the  state  agency.  Finally,  Illinois(9),  up  to  this  time, 
has  separated  this  function  entirely  from  other  assistance  services,  by  plac- 
ing the  allocation  of  funds  in  the  hands  of  a special  board  consisting  of  the 
Governor,  the  State  Treasurer,  and  the  State  Auditor,  local  administration 
being  conducted  by  the  county  clerk.  This  plan  has  not  been  accepted  by  the 
Federal  government. 


(1)  California,  Statutes  of  1935,  Chapter  703;  Laws  of  1936,  Chapter  6. 

(2)  Indiana,  Laws  of  1936,  (1st  Ex.)  Chapter  3,  Amended  by  Chapter  47, 

Laws  of  1937. 

(3)  Maryland,  Laws  of  1936,  Chapter  148;  Laws  of  1935,  Chapter  586;  Laws 
of  1937,  Chapter  39. 

(4)  Ohio,  Laws  of  1936  (1st  Ex.)  (H.B.  611),  General  Code,  Sections 
2967  et  seq. 

(5)  Minnesota,  Laws  of  1935,  (1st  Special  Session),  Chapter  93;  amended 
and  superseded  by  Laws  of  1937,  Chapter  324. 

(6)  New  York,  Laws  of  1937,  Chapter  15,  Article  13. 

(7)  Wisconsin,  Laws  of  1935,  Chapter  554;  also  Statutes,  Section  49,50. 

(8)  Michigan,  Act  of  June  25,  1937,  supra  cit.,  consolidates  administration 
of  blind  assistance  with  other  assistance  services  under  County  Boards 
of  Welfare,  and  \mder  supervision  of  State  Department  of  Public  Assis- 
tance. 

(9;  Illinois,  Rev.  Stat.  1935,  Chapter  23,  Section  109-117. 
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Veterans*  Relief 


In  only  four  states,  besides  Pennsylvania,  included  in  this  study,  is 
special  and  separate  provision  made  for  the  relief  of  vrar  veterans,  as  a 
matter  of  state  policy  and  administration.  These  are  California,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  and  Minnesota.  In  all  these,  exclusive  responsibility  and  control 
of  administration  in  this  field  are  vested  in  a state  authority.  In  a number 
of  other  states,  including  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  special 
"county  soldiers"  relief  commissions  are  given  power  to  perform  this  service, 
though  in  one  of  these,  Michigan,  many  of  these  county  commissions  have  turned 
the  responsibility  in  practice  over  to  the  Emergency  Relief  Administration. 

In  all  the  other  states,  relief  of  veterans  is  conducted  on  an  individual  ba- 
sis as  a part  of  the  regular  work  of  general  relief  agencies,  subject  to  the 
same  supervision  by  the  state  as  other  general  relief  activities. 


III.  - Relative  Financial  Responsibility  of  State 
and  Locality  for  Public  Assistance  Services 


Many  variegated  patterns  of  relationships  betvreen  state  and  locality 
in  the  financial  support  of  public  assistance  services  are  disclosed  in  the 
law  and  policy  of  the  twelve  states  considered  in  this  study.  However,  the 
situation  is  dominated  by  two  factors,  'srtiich  are  determining  present  trends 
everyvjhere.  The  first  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Government,  espe- 
cially as  expressed  in  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935,  vdiich  offers  strong 
financial  inducement  for  every  state  to  undertake  and  sustain,  as  a part  of 
its  permanent  program,  state-wide  services,  on  a wider  and  more  generous 
scale  than  ever  before,  in  behalf  of  certain  groups  of  its  population  labor- 
ing under  special  disadvantages,  including  the  needy  aged,  dependent  children, 
and  the  blind.  The  requirement  of  the  Federal  law  and  regulations,  that  the 
state  must  participate  financially  in  these  services,  that  aid  must  be  made 
available  equally  in  every  part  of  the  state  to  all  who  are  eligible,  and 
that  the  state  itself  must  accept  responsibility  for  the  formulation  and 
efficient  administration  of  a state-wide  plan,  has  led  to  the  widespread 
financial  as  well  as  administrative  participation  of  state  governments  in 
forms  of  assistance  formerly  treated  as  strictly  local  responsibilities. 

The  second  xmiversal  dominating  factor  in  the  situation  is  the  in- 
creasing difficulty  experienced  by  local  governments  in  finding  the  funds 
for  public  assistance  on  the  scale  of  recent  operations,  and  the  consequent 
necessary  acceptance  by  the  states  of  an  increasing  share  of  the  burden. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Federal  government  from  financial  support  of  direct 
unemployment  relief  has  intensified  this  difficulty,  both  for  the  states 
and  for  the  local  governmental  units.  On  the  whole  it  has  apparently  proved 
easier  for  the  state  governments  than  for  the  localities  to  raise  funds  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  result  has  been  a tendency  toward  expansion  of  state 
financial  responsibilities  in  order  to  afford  some  relief  of  the  pressure 
upon  the  financial  resources  of  local  governments. 

It  is  significant,  for  instance,  that  in  all  but  three  of  these  states 
(New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  TTisconsin)  the  state  government  is  carrying 
complete  and  exclusive  financial  responsibility  for  some  one  or  more  of  the 
public  assistance  services  discussed  in  this  report,  all  of  which  until  rela- 
tively recently  have  been  regarded  as  chiefly  local  functions.  In  five  of 
the  states  (in  addition  to  Pennsylvania)  two  or  more  of  these  services  have 
been  taken  over  by  the  state.  Every  one  of  these  Commonv/ealths  at  least 
shares  with  its  local  communities  financial  support  of  some  form  of  public 
assistance,  and  in  two-thirds  of  them  this  sharing  extends  to  three  or  more 
categories  of  public  aid. 
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Poor  Relief 


Traditional  general  relief  remains,  more  consistently  than  other  forms 
of  public  assistance,  an  exclusively  local  responsibility  on  the  side  of 
financial  support,  as  of  administration.  Now  York  and  Massachusetts  alone, 
of  all  these  states,  contribute  financially  to  the  handling  of  this  problem. 
In  both  these  states  this  aid  in  the  past  hap  taken  chiefly  the  form  of  pro- 
vision for  the  so-called  "unsettled”  or  "state  poor"— in  New  York(l),  through 
reimbursement  of  local  expenditures  in  behalf  of  these  recipients  of  relief, 
and  in  Massachusetts(2),  in  the  same  way,  and  in  addition,  through  institu- 
tional care  at  a state  infirmary.  In  New  Yoi*k,  also,  a new  law(l),  resulting 
from  the  recommendations  of  the  Governor’s  Commission  on  Unemployment,  conv- 
mits  the  State  to  a reimbursement  of  local  communities  for  forty  per  cent  of 
their  expenditures  for  poor  relief,  as  such,  as  well  as  for  imemployment  re- 
lief. 


Unemployment  Relief 

Two  of  those  states,  in  addition  to  Pennsylvania,  namely,  Michigan(S) 
and  California(4),  are  exclusively  responsible  for  the  financial  support  of 
so-called  emergency,  or  unen^loyment,  relief.  Five  others  share  this  finan- 
cial responsibility  with  local  communities  (New  York(5),  Marylpid(6),  Kew 
Jersey(7).  Wisoonsin(8),  and  Minnesota(9)).  Five  states,  Ohio'^®^,  Florida(H), 
Illinois(l2)^  Jtossachusetts(13)^  and  Indiana(l'^)  have  placed  the  entire  finan- 
cial burden  on  their  local  communities.  Of  these,  Florida,  because  of  consti- 
tutional restrictions,  has  at  no  time  financially  supported  this  sei^ioe, 
though  the  State  did  until  1936  administer  large  Federal  funds.  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  on  the  other  hand,  shared  heavily  in  support  of  unemployment  relief 
until  1936,  when,  after  the  withdrawal  of  Federal  aid  for  direct  relief,  the 
whole  burden  was  returned  to  the  local  communities. 


In  those  states  which  share  the  burden  with  local  communities,  a 
variety  of  plans  prevail.  Maryland^ for  instance,  apportions  its  State 
appropriations  for  relief  among  its  counties  according  to  a schedule  of  per- 
centages fixed  in  the  law,  presumably  based  upon  factors  indicating  the  need 
for  aid  and  the  capacity  of  counties  to  provide  for  those  needs.  The  funds, 
under  the  law,  are  available  for  purposes  other  than  relief,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  local  fiscal  authorities.  In  all  cases,  however,  up  to  this  time, 
these  State  funds  have  been  applied  for  relief  alone,  and  in  a large  majority 


(1)  New  York,  Laws  of  1936,  Chapter  873. 

(2)  Massachusetts,  Acts  of  1936,  Chapter  155;  General  Laws,  1925,  Chapter  122. 

(3)  Rlichigan,  under  S.B.  112,  approved  Jime  25,  1937,  these  costs  are  shared 
by  the  State  and  Coxmty. 

(4)  California,  an  Act  of  1937,  merging  unemployment  relief  with  other  relief 
seimrices  has  been  declared  unconstitutional. 

(5)  New  York,  Act  of  June  5,  1936. 

(6)  Maryland,  Laws  of  1935,  Chapter  586;  also  Chapter  10,  (S.B.  86). 

(7)  New  Jersey,  Laws  of  1936,  Chapter  83. 

(8)  Wisconsin,  Laws  of  1933,  Chapter  363;  Laws  of  1935,  Chapter  15, 

Chapter  286. 

(9)  Minnesota,  Laws  of  1935,  Ex.  Sess.,  Chapter  101,  House  File  No.  358, 
Sections  1-14  inclusive. 

(10)  Ohio,  by  expiration  of  emergency  act  on  April  15,  1937. 

(11)  Florida,  See  Yfelfare  Act  of  1937. 

(12)  Illinois,  La%vs  59th  Gen.  Ass.,  2nd  Spec.  Sess.,  page  73. 

(13)  Massachusetts,  General  Laws,  Chapter  117. 

(14)  Indiana,  Laws  of  1935,  Chapter  116. 

(15)  Maryland,  Laws  of  1937,  Chapter  11,  Section  40  A. 
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of  counties  the  State  funds  are  turned  over  to  County  Boards  of  Welfare  for 
administration,  under  the  strict  supervision  of  the  State.  New  York(l)  re- 
imburses local  communities  to  the  extent  of  forty  per  cent  of  their  expendi- 
tures for  unemployment  relief,  provided  local  administration  is  in  accordance 
with  rules  and  standards  of  the  State  Temporary  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion, which  will  soon  be  completely  merged  with  the  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare.  Wisconsin( 2) gpants  aid  to  counties  on  the  basis  of  need  (twenty-five 
counties  have  received  aid  within  recent  months),  subject  to  strict  State 
control  of  standards  and  methods  of  administration.  New  Jersey(3),  which 
turned  the  overwhelmingly  major  part  of  the  financial  burden  back  to  its  local 
communities  in  April,  1936,  distributes  State  aid  through  a strictly  fiscal 
administration,  on  the  basis  of  need  of  local  communities,  and  without  State 
stipulations  of  standards  of  operation.  Minnesota* s(^)  State  share  of  relief 
costs  is  apportioned  in  accordance  with  apparent  need  of  local  communities, 
and  its  administration  is  strictly  supervised  by  a special  relief  authority. 

Old  Age  Assistance 


Of  the  twelve  states  under  consideration,  all  but  two  have  accepted 
some  sheire  of  responsibility  for  financial  support  of  old  age  assistance. 

Three  (0hio(5).  Illinois(S),  and  Michigan(7))  carry  the  total  burden,  as  does 
Pennsylvania( S)  except,  in  this  State,  for  administrative  costs,  which  the 
covinties  now  share.  Seven  states  (New  York(9),  Massachusetts( 10) , Mary- 
land(ll).  New  Jersey(12),  Wi scons in(  13 ) , Califomia(l4),  and  Indiana(l5n 
divide  the  financial  cost  with  the  local  governmental  units.  Florida(lO)  and 
Minnesota(l’7)  place  the  entire  burden  upon  local  communities. 

The  basis  of  financial  partnership  between  state  and  locality  in  this 
field  varies  widely  among  the  states,  though  in  all  of  them,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment pays  half  the  cost  of  old  age  assistance,  up  to  a maximum  of  $30  per  re- 
cipient per  month.  In  California  and  New  York,  the  other  half  of  the  cost  is 


(1)  New  York,  Laws  of  1936,  Chapter  873, 

(2)  Wisconsin,  supra  oit, 

(3)  New  Jersey,  supra  cit. 

(4)  Minnesota,  Laws  of  1935,  Ex.  Sess.,  Chapter  101,  House  File  No.  358, 
Sections  1-14  inclusive,  modified  by  Chapter  89,  Spec.  Sess.  Laws  of  1937, 

(5)  Ohio,  Laws  of  1935,  (1st  Ex.)  H.B,  558,  605,  610,  646,  (General  Code, 
Sections  1359  et  seq.) 

(6)  Illinois,  Smith-Hurd  Rev.  Statutes  (1936  Supp.,  Chapter  23,  Section 
40-429). 

(7)  Michigan,  see  footnote  1,  page  103. 

(8)  Pennsylvania,  Public  Assistance  Law,  approved  June  24,  1937  eliminates  all 
financial  obligation  of  local  government  for  old  age  assistance. 

(9)  New  York,  Laws  of  1936,  Chapter  693. 

(10)  Itossachusetts,  Laws  of  1936,  Chapter  436, 

(11)  Maryland,  Laws  of  1936,  Chapter  149,  (S.B,  10). 

(12)  New  Jersey,  P.  L.  of  1936,  Chapter  31. 

(13)  Wisconsin,  Laws  of  1935,  Chapter  554, 

(14)  California,  Laws  of  1936,  Chapter  7,  (A.B,  7), 

(15)  Indiana,  Laws  of  1935  (1st  Ex.)  Chapter  3;  Laws  of  1936,  Chapter  4J 
Laws  of  1937,  Chapter  41, 

(16)  Florida,  Laws  of  1935,  Chapter  17141,  17477;  superseded  by  Welfare 
Act  of  1937. 

(17)  Minnesota,  Laws  of  1935  (1st  Ex.)  Chapter  95;  amended  by  Laws  of  1937, 
Chapter  55. 
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shared  equally  heirween  the  state  and  the  locality,  each  paying  one-fourth  of 
the  total.  In  New  Jersey,  the  State  pays  three-eights  and  the  coimty  one- 
eighth;  in  Wisconsin  the  State's  share  is  thirty  per  cent,  the  county's  share, 
tventy  per  cent.  In  Massachusetts,  the  county  bears  the  larger  share,  one- 
third,  the  State  one-sixth,  the  Federal  fund  paying  the  other  half  of  the  cost. 

The  contribution  of  the  Federal  government  for  administrative  costs, 
amounting  to  five  per  cent  of  its  total  grant,  is  used  in  different  ways  by 
different  states.  Usually,  as  in  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York, 
it  is  shared  equally  by  state  and  local  governments.  Elsewhere,  as  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  state  retains  the  entire  amount  to  pay  its  own  costs  of  supervision, 
or,  as  in  Wisconsin,  passes  the  whole  amount  along  to  the  counties  to  pay  for 
local  administrative  costs. 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children  in  Their  Own  Homes 

None  of  the  twelve  states  herein  considered  has  accepted  exclusive 
financial  responsibility  for  the  rapidly  developing  program  of  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  in  their  ovm  homes.  Seven  of  these  states,  in  addition  to  Penn- 
sylvania (namely,  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
iiinnesota,  and  California)  share  this  responsibility  with  local  communities. 

Five  have  placed  the  burden  exclusively  upon  local  units  of  government.  These 
are  Ohio,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Florida,  and  Indiana. 

In  the  states  which  have  established  a financial  partnership  with  the 
localities  in  this  field  of  service,  there  is  much  variety  in  the  plan  of 
participation.  Neither  Illinois(l)  nor  Miimesota(2)  has  yet  brought  its  laws 
into  conformity  with  Federal  requirements.  Illinois  distributes  State  aid  to 
coimties  partly  on  the  basis  of  population  and  partly  on  the  basis  of  need; 
Minnesota  has  promised  to  match  local  and  Federal  f\mds,  v/hen  the  State's  plan 
is  accepted, 

Wisoonsin(3)  and  Massachusetts (4),  like  Pennsylvania,  share  equally 
with  the  local  governments  and  with  the  Federal  government  (up  to  the  maximum 
of  the  Federal  grant),  the  total  outlay  for  assistance  to  dependent  children 
in  their  own  homes.  In  both  these  states,  the  state's  contribution  is  in  the 
form  of  reimbursement  of  local  expenditures,  in  accordance  Tfith  State  and 
Federal  standards.  In  both  these  states,  also,  the  full  Federal  contribution 
is  passed  on  to  the  local  unit,  including  the  allowance  for  administration 
costs,  the  state  iteslf  bearing  the  cost  of  state  supervision,  and  the  local 
units,  with  Federal  aid,  bearing  the  cost  of  local  administration.  In  New 


(1)  Illinois,  Smith-Hurd  Rev,  Statutes  (1935)  Chapter  23, 

(2)  Minnesota,  Laws  of  1935,  Chapter  57,  Chapter  236;  superseded  by 
Chapter  438,  Laws  of  1937, 

(3)  Wisconsin,  Laws  of  1935,  Chapter  282,  554, 

(4)  Ifessachusetts,  General  Laws,  Chapter  118,  amended  by  Laws  of  1936, 
Chapter  413, 
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Jersoy'^^,  the  plan  is  similar,  excent  that  administrative  costs  are  also 
equally  apportioned.  In  Califomia^^)^  a somevfhat  different  rule  is  followed 
There  the  State  reimburses  the  counties  for  expenditures  for  these  purposes 
in  an  amount  not  exceeding  $10  per  imonth  per  child.  Counties  may,  but  need 
not,  match  or  supplement  the  State  grant.  Federal  aid  is  divided  between 
State  and  county  in  proportion  to  the  State  and  local  appropriations  for  chil 
dren  entitled  to  Federal  assistance.  State  and  locality  bear  their  oivn  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  ’/dth  Federal  aid  for  this  pxirpose  similarly  apportion- 
ed betiraen  them. 

In  Kichigan(3),  where,  under  a temporary  plan  accepted  by  the  Social 
Security  Board,  Federal  aid  is  distributed  and  supervised  by  the  State  Vfel- 
fare  Emergency  Relief  Commission,  legislation  is  now  under  consideration  to 
consolidate  this  organization  v;ith  other  functions  of  the  State  Tfelfare 
Emergency  Relief  Commission  in  a permanent  State  Depaxdnnent  of  Social  Tfelfare 
and  to  stabilize  aid  to  dependent  children  in  their  own  homes  on  the  basis 
of  an  eqtial  financial  partnership  between  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments. The  same  distribution  of  financial  responsibility  exists  in  Ohio, 

Florida(^)has  not  yet  proposed  a State-wide  plan  acceptable  to  the 
Federal  Social  Security  Board* 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children  in  Foster  Homes  and  Institutions 

By  far  the  most  common  practice  in  financial  support  of  care  of  de- 
pendent children  in  foster  homes  and  institutions  is  for  state  and  local 
governmental  units  to  share  the  expense  in  some  fashion.  None  of  these 
States  carries  the  vdiole  burden  itself,  and  only  four  throw  the  whole  cost 
upon  the  local  community  (New  York,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Indiana),  Pennsyl- 
vania limits  its  aid  to  lump  sum  subsidies  to  children's  homes  and  child- 
placing agencies,  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  care  of  individual  children 
being  paid  for  by  local  poor  boards  or  county  authorities.  Maryland  makes 
similar  provision.  California  makes  per  capita  payments  to  such  institutions 
and  agencies,  which  may  be  matched  from  local  public  funds.  Florida  makes 
no  public  contributions  to  this  service,  either  State  or  local,  Michigan 
makes  no  State  pajonents,  but  local  governments  contribute.  Massachusetts 
and  Minnesota  have  developed  extensive  State-administered  and  State-paid 
services  for  the  placement  and  supervision  of  dependent  children  in  foster 
homes,  and  the  latter  conducts  a State  institution  for  some  of  these  chil- 
dren. Other  and  similar  services  are  conducted  and  paid  for  by  local  govern- 
mental units,  llev/  Jersey  as  a State  shares  equally  iTith  its  counties  the 
cost  of  maintenance  of  these  dependent  cliildren,  and  pays  the  total  cost  of 
administration,  vdiich  is  conducted  through  its  own  State  organization.  Wis- 
consin maintains  a State  school  for  some  of  these  children,  but  the  remainder 
are  provided  for  through  local  funds. 


(1)  Nevr  Jersey,  Laws  of  1936,  Chapter  33,  43, 

(2)  California,  Deering's  Political  Code,  (1931)  Sections  367  o,  d,  2283- 
2290,  Laws  of  1935,  2239, 

(3)  Michigan,  See  Act  of  June  25,  1937. 

(41  Florida,  Lawa  of  1935,  Chapter  17141,  17477,  superseded  by  Welfare 
Act  of  1937. 
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Blind  Assistance 


Four  of  the  tTrelve  States,  in  addition  to  Pennsylvnnia(l),  carry  the 
whole  burden  of  assistance  to  the  blind  (Massachusetts\2)^  Minnosota( 3/, 
lilichigan^"^),  and  Indiana^^)).  Of  these,  Minnesota  has  not  yet  provided  a 
plan  acceptable  to  the  Social  Security  Board,  administration  of  the  program, 
by  the  State  government  directly,  not  having  yet  covered  the  whole  State. 

Three  of  the  states  place  the  entire  financial  load  upon  local  governmental 
units,  Maryland*-®),  Nevf  Jersey'”^),  and  Florida^®)  which  is  without  a plan 
acceptable  to  the  Federal  authorities. 

The  remaining  states,  Ohio(®),  Illinois(l®) , New  York(H),  Wis- 
consin(12)^  and  California(i®),  share  the  responsibility  in  various  ways 
and  proportions  v/ith  their  local  units  of  government.  California,  which 
permits  grants  up  to  |50»00  per  month  per  blind  person,  shares  equally  with 
the  counties  the  cost  of  these  grants  beyond  the  |15.00  per  month  maximum 
grant  per  person,  v;hich  is  contributed  by  the  Federal  Government,  The  State 
Government  retains  for  payment  of  its  own  supervisory  expenses  the  additional 
five  per  cent  Federal  grant  for  administrative  costs.  Illinois,  whoso  plan 
has  not  yet  been  accepted  by  the  Federal  Social  Security  Board,  proposes  to 
reimburse  the  counties  for  half  their  total  expenditures  for  this  purpose, 
both  State  and  local  funds  being  dependent  upon  special  property  taxes  levied 
for  the  purpose.  In  New  Jersey  and  Ohio,  the  actual  grants  are  paid  by  the 
county,  reimbursed  from  Federal  fimds  for  half  the  cost;  the  State,  v/ith  the 
aid  of  the  Federal  grants  for  administrative  expense,  pays  the  entire  cost 
of  administration.  In  Wisconsin  the  half  of  the  total  cost  not  borne  by  the 
Federal  Government,  is  divided  between  the  State  and  the  county,  the  State 
carrying  thirty  per  cent  of  the  total,  the  county  bearing  twenty  per  cent 
of  it.  The  total  Federal  grant  for  administrative  purposes  goes  to  the  county 
for  the  pa’rment  of  personnel.  In  Michigan,  the  State  and  the  county  usually 
share  the  half  of  the  cost  not  paid  from  Federal  funds  in  the  ratio  of  sixty 
to  forty,  though  especially  distressed  counties  may  receive  greater  State  aid. 
In  New  York  State  and  county  share  equally  tl^e  half  of  the  total  cost  not 
borne  by  the  Federal  Government, 


(I)  Pennsylvania,  Public  Assistance  Act  of  June  24,  1937, 

(2^  Massachusetts,  General  Laws,  Chapters  15,  69,  amended  by  Chapter  413, 
Laws  of  1936, 

(3)  Minnesota,  Laws  of  1935,  (1st  Special  Session)  Chapter  93;  superseded 
by  Chapter  324,  Laws  of  1937, 

(4)  Michigan,  Act  of  June  25,  1937, 

(5)  Indiana,  Lavre  of  1936,  (1st  Ex,)  Chapter  3. 

(6)  Maryland,  Laws  of  1936,  Chapter  145, 

(7)  New  Jersey,  Laws  of  1936,  Chapter  30, 

(8)  Florida,  Laws  of  1935,  Chapter  16804;  modified  by  Welfare  Act  of  1937, 

(9)  Ohio,  Laws  of  1935  (1st  Ex.)  H,3,  611, 

(10)  Illinois,  Smith-Hurd  PLevised  Statutes,  1935,  Chapter  23, 

(II)  Nev/  York,  Laws  of  1935,  Chapter  531;  modified  by  Chapter  15,  Article  13, 
Laws  of  1937, 

(12)  Wisconsin,  Laws  of  1935,  Chapter  554, 

(13)  California,  Laws  of  1936,  Chapter  6. 
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Veterans'  Relief 


Six  of  these  States,  (Ohio,  Maryland,  Uov/  Jersey,  Minnesota,  Florida, 
and  Indiana)  in  addition  to  Pennsylvania,  carry  the  v/hole  burden  of  veterans' 
relief.  Four  states  share  this  burden  vd-th  the  local  governmental  units 
(Ke’.v  York,  Messa.chusetts,  Illinois,  and  California),  In  only  seven  states, 
in  all,  are  separate  funds,  earmarked  for  this  purpose,  made  available;  in 
all  others  this  service  is  a part  of  general  or  unemployment  relief. 


IV,  - Form  of  State  Administrative  or 
Supervisory  Organization 


Tito  questions  of  special  importance  in  the  organization  of  state  ad- 
ministrative authority  in  public  assistance  have  been  matters  of  continual 
debate  and  experiment  throughout  the  country  over  many  years : 

(a)  Shall  the  responsibility  for  administration  of  state  functions 
rest  vdth  a single  individual,  as  executive  head  of  an  administrative  depart- 
ment, or  shall  it  be  lodged  in  a board  of  citizens?  If  the  former,  shall  the 
executive  have  the  advice  and  assistance  of  a lay  board?  If  the  latter,  shall 
the  administrative  board  consist  of  a few  full-paid,  full-time  members,  or 
shall  it  consist  of  a larger  number  of  citizens  giving  part  of  their  time  and 
reimbiirsed  only  for  their  expenses? 

(b)  Shall  the  state's  responsibilities  for  "home  relief"  or  assis- 
tance services  be  consolidated  vdth  all  other  state  activities  for  under- 
privileged or  handicapped  persons  needing  public  care,  or  shall  they  be  sep- 
arated from  other  so-called  welfare  functions,  in  an  independent  department 
devoted  to  this  particular  function  alone?  That  is  to  say,  shall  services 
for  public  assistance,  institutional  and  non- institutional  alike,  including 
correctional  institutions,  mental  health  institutions  and  agencies,  as  vrell 
as  care  of  other  dependents,  at  home  or  elsevbere,  be  administered  or  super- 
vised through  one  consolidated  authority  in  the  state  government,  or  shall 
several  more  specialized  and  more  independent  agencies  divide  these  respon- 
sibilities? The  policy  and  practice  of  these  twelve  States  vary  widely  v.-ith 
respect  to  both  of  these  problems, 

(a)  Departmental  Organization,  Four  of  these  States  nov;  have  depart- 
ments headed  by  single  executives,  cabinet  officers  appointed  by  the 
in  the  seune  vm.y  as  all  other  heads  of  departments.  These  are  Massac' 
Illinois(2),  Michigan(3),  and  California! “i)}  In  each  of  these  States  there 
is,  however,  an  advisory  or  semn-auministrative  board  of  citizens,  also  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,  usually  for  overlapping  terns,  cooperating  vdth  tlie 
department  executive  in  the  formulation  of  policies. 


overnor, 
s(l1, 


uset 


(1)  Massachusetts,  General  Laws,  Chapter  IS, 

(2)  Illinois,  Smith-Hurd  Revised  Statutes,  Lavrs  of  1S31, 

(3)  Michigan,  Act  of  June  25,  1937,  supersedes  this  system., 

(4)  California,  Political  Code,  1927,  as  amended.  Section  367  b, 

★The  State  Board  of  Social  'Welfare  of  California  is,  however, 
nominally  the  head  of  the  department. 
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Minnesota^^^  and  Wisconsin^ ^ ) have  small  paid  "hoards  of  control", 
directly  responsible  for  administration  of  State  functions,  v/ith  an  execu- 
tive chairman  elected  from  its  ovm  membership  and  additional  secretary  and 
agents  of  the  board. 


All  the  other  States,  includi^  llev/  York^^^,  Nevr  Jersey^'^^,  Ohio(^^, 
Maryland'®^,  Florida'"^^,  and  Indiana'®^,  have  created  unpaid,  m.ulti-member 
boards,  usually  knov/n  as  State  Boards  of  Social  Welfare  or  of  Public  Welfare, 
responsible  for  the  formulation  and  enforcement  of  State  policies,  standards, 
and  rules  of  administration.  In  each  of  these  instances,  the  chief  adminis- 
trator is  appointed  by  this  Board,  either  for  a fixed  term  or  at  the  Board's 
pleasure. 


Developments  of  the  last  fevr  years  have  indicated  a continuance  of 
divergent  vievrs  upon  this  problem.  Special  investigating  commissions  in 
New  York(5),  OhioI^O)^  ajid  Wisconsin(ll)  have  recently  recommended  reorgan- 
ization of  State  services  in  this  field  under  departments  headed  by  single 
executives  appointed  by  the  governor.  On  the  other  hand,  similar  studies 
in  Maryland(l2^^  Florida(lS)^  Illinois(l^),  Indiana(15J^  and  Michigan(lS)^ 
as  irell  as  less  extensive  studies  in  some  other  states,  have  urged  reorgan- 
ization \mder  administrative  boards.  The  recommendation  of  the  New  York 
Commission  v/as  not  accepted  in  this  matter  by  the  Legislature.  The  contrary 
recommendation  in  Illinois  vms  not  accepted. 


(1)  Mnnesota,  Mason's  Statutes,  1927,  Chapter  25,  Section  4398. 

(2)  Wisconsin,  Statutes,  1927,  Section  46.01. 

(3)  Nov;  York,  Lav/s  of  1936,  Chapter  873,  874j  Laws  of  1937,  Chapters  358, 
544. 

(4)  New  Jersey,  Lavrs  of  1929,  page  31,  Section  34-71. 

(5)  Ohio,  Session  Laws  of  1927,  page  359;  General  Code,  Sections  154-157. 

(6)  Maryland,  Laws  of  1935,  Chapter  586. 

(7j  Florida,  State  Welfare  Act  of  1937. 

(8j  Indiana,  Laivs  of  1936,  Chapter  3 (H.B.  564^. 

(9)  New  York,  see  "State  and  Local  Welfare  Organization  in  the  State  of 
New  York",  a sumr^iary,  with  recommendations,  of  report  of  Governor's 
Commission  on  Unemployment  Relief,  1936. 

(10)  Ohio,  see  State  Government  Survey,  Eleven  Sections  of  Committee  on 
Welfare  Department  Survey,  1935. 

(11)  Wisconsin,  Report  of  Citizen's  Committee  on  Public  W'elfare,  1936. 

(12)  Maryland,  see  Report  of  Social  Welfare  Survey  Commission,  1930; 
also  Report  of  Committee  on  State  Policy  and  Revenue  for  Aid  to  the 
Needy,  1936. 

(13)  Florida,  See  Social  Welfare  in  Florida,  Report  of  Survey  by  Emma  0, 
Lundberg,  1934. 

(14)  Illinois,  see  Report  of  Governor's  Commission  on  the  Relief  Problem, 
1935. 

(15)  Indiana,  see  Report  of  Indiana  State  Committee  on  Governmental  Economy, 
1935;  also  Report  of  Special  Commission  on  Public  Welfare,  1934. 

(16)  Michigan,  see  Report  of  Welfare  and  Relief  Study  Commission,  1936. 
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Interesting  differentiations  in  the  relation  of  board  to  executive 
appear  in  the  ti7elve  States  considered  in  this  study.  In  n number  of  states 
effort  has  been  made  to  establish  adequate  direct  administrative  responsi- 
bility under  single  authoritative  leadership,  by  placing  the  initiative  for 
plans  and  policies  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  officer,  even  where  the 
board  has  legal  administrative  control,  thus  confining  board  action  to  ap- 
proval, disapproval,  or  modification  of  the  executive's  proposals,  end  charg- 
ing the  executive  with  clear  responsibility  for  management  of  personnel  and 
other  administrative  operations.  This  is  particularly  true  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Indiana,  Maryland,  and  Florida.  This  pattern  prevails,  of  course, 
in  all  the  states  in  which  the  cabinet-executive  type  of  organization  exists. 
In  a number  of  other  states,  notably  Ohio,  the  administrative  responsibility 
of  the  executive  is  less  clearly  defined,  and  the  board  tends  to  exercise 
more  con5>lete  initiative  and  control,  with  the  executive  as  its  responsible 
agent  and  representative. 

As  a rule,  in  all  the  states,  the  boards,  whether  definitely  limited 
to  advisory  f\mctions,  or  sharing  some  administrative  responsibilities,  are 
expected  to  pass  upon  matters  of  policy,  standards  and  objectives  of  admin- 
istration, to  give  rules  and  regulations  of  the  department  the  sanction  of 
their  support  and  approval,  to  study  and  interpret  the  operation  of  lavrs  and 
policies  and  to  advise  the  governor,  the  Legislature,  and  the  public  on  the 
problems  within  the  department's  province.  Often,  especially  in  recent 
years,  a quasi- judicial  function  of  affording  disinterested  review  of  ad- 
ministrative actions,  and  of  deciding  appeals,  has  been  commonly  vested  in 
these  citizen  boards. 

(b)  Consolidation  or  Separation  of  Welfare  Functions . Similar  diver- 
gence is  found  among  these  states,  with  respect  to  the  distribution  or  con- 
solidation of  welfare  fimctions  among  state  authorities.  One  step  in  consol- 
idation has  been  almost  uniformly  taken  in  recent  months.  'iVhere  temporary 
emergency  unemployment  relief  organizations  have  existed  in  the  state  govern- 
ment, these  are  rapidly  being  merged  T/ith  permanent  departments  of  govern- 
ment. This  has  oocurred  in  Nev:  YorkV^),  Ohio^^^,  Wisconsin^^^,  and  Flo- 
ridai^>.  In  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  and  Minnesota,  emergency  relief  from 
the  beginning  vms  administered  by  a permanent  department.  In  Illinois^), 
where  unemployment  relief  has  been  turned  back  to  the  local  communities,  the 
temporary  administration  continues,  but  only  as  a certifying  body  vdthout 
supervisory  duties,  which  are  now  exercised  in  some  measure  by  the  permanent 
Department  of  Public  Welfare.  A similar  development  has  taken  place  in  New 
Jersey^®/,  vdiere  a special  Relief  Finance  Commission  superseded  the  former 
emergency  relief  administration,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  allocating  State 
aid  to  local  governments. 


(l)  Hew  York,  Laws  of  1936,  Chapters  873,  874j  also  Laws  of  1937,  Chapters 
358,  544. 

(S)  Ohio,  Division  of  Public  Assistance,  in  Department  of  Welfare,  created 
by  administrative  order,  for  purpose  of  coordination  with  State  Relief 
Commission  (now  abolished), 

(3)  Wisconsin,  Executive  Order  No.  5,  February  19,  1936,  designates  Public 
Welfare  Department  within  Industrial  Commission  as  agency  discharging 
relief  responsibility,  and  transfers  to  the  chairman  of  Industrial 
Commission  responsibility  for  disbursing  Federal  relief  funds  and 
commodities, 

(4)  Florida,  Social  Welfare  Act  of  1935,  superseded  by  State  Welfare  Act 
of  1937  (S.B.  nil), 

(5)  Illinois,  Laws,  59th  Gen.  Ass,  (1935)  2nd  Spec,  Sess,,  p,  73, 

(6)  New  Jersey,  Laws  of  1936,  Chapter  83. 
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The  State  Welfare  Emergency  Relief  Commission  of  Michigein^^^  has 
recently  been  given  vd-der  responsibilities  for  supervision  and  administration 
of  public  assistance  in  vdiich  the  Federal  Government  participates,  but  may  be 
superseded,  under  pending  legislation,  in  all  its  functions  by  a permanent 
Depaiianent  of  Social  Welfare,  in  general  accord  vrith  the  recommendations  of 
a special  investigating  committee.  Only  in  Indiana,  among  states  recently 
reorganized  as  to  their  public  welfare  activities,  has  emergency  relief  been 
allowed  to  remain,  temporarily,  outside  the  province  of  a permanent  depart- 
ment. With  this  single  exception,  all  advisory  and  investigating  committees 
in  these  states  have  recommended  such  consolidation. 

Less  uniform  developments  have  occurred  in  the  relationship  of  state 
functions  in  the  field  of  home  relief  or  assistance  to  other  public  welfare 
functions  of  the  state  governments.  In  general,  the  larger,  more  highly 
organized  states  have  tended  to  divide  administration  of  public  welfare 
functions  among  several  independent  authorities.  This  is  true  of  Hew  York, 
Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Michigan,  and  California.  In  the  first  four  states 
mentioned  in  this  list,  mental  health  institutions  and  activities,  and  cor- 
rectional institutions  and  agencies,  are  each  under  separate  departmental 
leadership,  while  supervision  of  local  public  institutions  and  of  home  as- 
sistance is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a separate  department. 

In  California,  the  division  of  authority  goes  still  further.  There, 
in  addition  to  the  State  Department  of  Welfare,  Tdiich  has  responsibility  for 
supervising  or  administering  local  institutional  and  non- institutional  public 
assistance,  and  the  Department  of  Institutions,  which  is  responsible  for 
supervision  of  institutions  and  activities  for  the  mentally  ill  and  defec- 
tive and  for  juvenile  delinquents,  two  independent  bodies  divide  responsi- 
bility for  certain  other  functions  in  the  correctional  field.  One  of  these 
grants  paroles  and  determines  sentences  in  certain  cases  of  delinquency. 

The  other  manages  State  prisons  and  conducts  parole  supervision.  In  Massa- 
chtisetts,  also,  a separate  commission  supervises  probation, 

Wisconsin  also  has  a special  distribution  of  welfare  functions,  A 
State  Board  of  Control  administers  all  State  institutions  for  delinquents, 
for  defectives  and  the  mentally  ill,  for  children,  for  the  handicapped,  and 
for  the  tuberculous;  supervises  local  institutions  and  activities  for  these 
groups  and  for  the  poor;  supeinrises  probation  and  parole  and  the  care  of 
certain  dependent  and  neglected  children,  A State  Pension  Department,  with- 
in the  Industrial  Commission,  supervises  old  age  assistance,  blind  pensions, 
and  aid  to  dependent  children,  under  the  plan  of  State-local-Federal  co- 
operation, and  administers  Federal  and  State  funds  for  these  purposes.  A 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  (formerly  within  the  Industrial  Commission) 
discharges  the  State's  functions  with  respect  to  general  and  emergency  re- 
lief, It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a recent  report  of  a special  investi- 
gating committee  of  citizens  recommends  the  redistribution  of  these  f\mctions 
among  three  new  execxrtive  departments,  to  be  known  respectively  as  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene,  and  the  Depait>' 
ment  of  Corrections. 

Michigan's  Department  of  Welfare  supervises  State  institvrtions  and 
local  institutions  and  general  relief  agencies,  while  the  State  Welfare 
Emergency  Relief  Commission  administers  or  supervises  unen^jloyment  relief, 
as  well  as  all  forms  of  Federal-aided  categorical  assistance,  A recent 


(1)  Michigan,  Act  of  June  25,  1937,  creates  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
as  proposed. 


report  of  an  investigating  coranittee  recommends  the  creation  o:f  three  new 
departments.  Public  Welfare,  Mental  Hygiene,  and  Corrections'^''. 

A number  of  states,  notably  KeTr  Jersey^^^,  Ohio^^^,  Illinois^'^^, 
Florida'^-^,  and  Indiana'S)^  combine  all  major  welfare  activities  of  the 
states,  including  public  assistance  supervision  and  administration,  under 
one  single  department,  vrith  the  exception,  in  certain  instances,  of  some 
remnants  of  emergency  relief  functions  heretofore  referred  to. 


V.  - Form  of  Local  Administrative  Organization 

The  v.ddest  possible  variation  is  to  bo  found  in  the  form  and  structure 
of  the  governmental  bodies  responsible  for  administration  of  public  relief 
end  assistance  in  local  commijnities  in  the  trrelvo  States  under  consideration 
in  this  study.  Hot  only  among  the  several  states,  but  within  each  one,  these 
differences  are  enormous.  Not  a single  one  has  a viniform  pattern.  This  is 
due,  of  course,  to  the  accidental,  unplanned  growth  of  local  public  organ- 
izations to  meet  emerging  problems,  which  varied  in  volume  and  intensity  from 
place  to  place.  Special  enactments,  applying  to  single  or  to  a few  communi- 
ties, piled  up  on  the  statute  boohs  in  Pennsylvania' , for  instance,  and  in 
some  other  states.  In  the  absence  of  such  special  laws,  the  principle  of 
home  rule,  deeply  rooted  in  the  American  law  and  tradition,  allovred  local 
communities  to  manage  these  affairs,  as  all  others,  in  their  own  discretion. 
This  situation  in  public  relief  and  assistance  reflects  the  general  lack  of 
uniformity  and  standardization  in  all  local  government  throughout  the  country. 

One  common  historical  fact  underlies  these  developments.  Local  respon- 
sibility for  all  public  assistance  is  the  origiml  basis  of  all  public  policy 
in  this  field,  and  this  responsibility  is  typically  discharged  by  locally 
elected  public  officials.  In  most  states,  these  functions,  like  most  others, 
v/ere  originally  accepted,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  tovms  and  villages,  county 
governments  being  less  important  in  the  beginning.  In  recent  years,  however, 
in  most  states  outside  of  New  England,  coimties  have  tended  to  acquire  in- 
creased powers  at  the  expense  of  the  smaller  municipal  districts.  In  the 
beginning,  also,  public  relief  and  assistance  was  generally  an  undifferen- 
tiated function  of  the  public  authorities  responsible  for  all  local  govern- 
mental affairs,  variously  knovm  as  the  "trustees",  the  "supervisors",  or  the 
"commissioners",  of  the  town  or  county.  C-ra,dually,  as  the  relief  problem 
grev/  in  importance,  in  many  states  more  or  less  specialized  authorities  -were 
created  to  deal  UTith  it,  sometimes  independently  elected  or  appointed,  some- 
times appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the  general  local  governmental  body. 

As  the  state  government  assumed  more  and  more  authority  for  special 
assistance  services,  and  also  for  enforcement  of  more  or  less  uniform  state- 
wide policy  in  the  whole  field,  there  has  been  a tendency,  on  the  one  hand. 


(1)  Michigan,  Act  of  June  25,  1937,  creates  these  departments. 

(2)  Hew  Jersey,  Laws  of  1918,  Chapter  147;  Laws  of  1936,  Chapter  83. 

(3)  Ohio,  General  Code,  Sections  154-157. 

(4)  Illinois,  Civil  Administrative  Code,  Section  53. 

(5)  Florida,  Social  Welfare  Act  of  1935,  superseded  by  State  Welfare  Act 
of  1937,  (S.B.  1111). 

(6)  Indiana,  Law's  of  1936,  Chapter  4 (H.R.  564). 

(7)  Pennsylvania,  see  Report  on  "Poor  Relief  Administration  in  Pennsylvania", 
State  Department  of  Welfare,  1934,  Bulletin  Ho.  61,  page  191,  Part  V. 
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to  set  up  additional  local  specialized  agencies  to  talce  over  certain  partic- 
ular forms  of  service,  and,  on  the  other  to  reorganize  and  coordinate,  on 
more  simple  and  uniform  lines,  the  existing  local  bodies  responsible  for 
general  programs  of  relief  and  assistance.  This  has  added  somewhat  to  the 
heterogeneity  of  local  organization  in  this  field,  since  oftentimes  these 
changes  vrere  made  optional  ivith  the  local  community,  so  that  new  organiza- 
tions functioned  side  by  side  with  the  old. 

County  Unit  Versus  Town  Unit  of  Administration 


Three  of  the  states  included  T/dthin  this  survey  administer  local  public 
assistance  exclusively  through  county  units.  These  are  Maryland,  Minnesota, 
and  California.  In  Massachusetts  alone,  local  administration  is  exclusively 
the  function  of  the  town  or  village.  In  all  other  states,  local  administra- 
tive responsibility  is  divided  bet^veen  the  county  and  the  tovms,  villages, 
and  cities.  In  most  of  this  latter  group  of  states,  the  smaller  mimicipal 
districts  are  responsible  principally  for  w^mt  is  knovm  as  "poor  relief"  or 
"general  relief"  only,  and  in  some  instances,  by  recent  action,  for  unemploy- 
ment or  emergency  relief.  Other  functions,  including  the  nev/er  forms  of 
public  assistance  in  which,  generally,  the  state  participates,  such  as  aid 
to  dependent  children  in  their  own  hones  (mothers’  assistance),  old  age  as- 
sistance, and  assistance  to  the  blind,  are  almost  \aniformly  administered 
through  county  xmits. 

Generalized  Versus  Specialized  Administrative  Organizations 

Five  of  the  states  considered  in  this  survey  administer  assistance 
service  only  through  organizations  vhoso  functions  are  not  confined  to  par- 
ticular forms  of  this  service  but  cover  the  vhole  field.  These  are  I.!ary- 
lond^^ .Hew  Jersey' California'^',  Florida'^',  and  Indiana'^',  I.Iassa- 
chusetts'°'  also  falls  in  this  group,  if  veterauis'  relief  be  disregarded. 

Four  of  these  six  states  (Massachusetts'"^',  Maryland'®',  California'®',  and 
Indiana' have  provided  for  the  establishment  of  county  or  district 
"boards  of  vrelfare",  to  vhich  most  of  these  functions  have  been  or  may  be 
assigned,  although  in  California  and  Indiana,  general  relief  is  also  still 
administered,  in  vdiole  or  in  part,  by  the  elected  general  boards  of  trustees 
or  supervisors  of  the  county  and  town,  respectively.  Florida' has  re- 
cently created  district  boards  of  welfare,  which  nov/  universally  administer 
old  age  assistance,  commodity  relief,  and  child  welfare  services,  but  to 
vdiich  counties  may  assign  all  other  relief  responsibilities,  formerly  ad- 
:ministered  by  unspecialized  local  governmental  bodies.  This  assignment  is 
rapidly  taking  place.  In  Hew  Jersey' administration  of  genere.1  relief 
is  still  divided  between  county  boards  of  welfare  (in  tvro  counties)  and  the 
general  tovmship  authorities  (in  nineteen  cotmties). 


(1)  ISaryland,  Laws  of  1935,  Chapter  586. 

(2)  Nevf  Jersey,  Lav^s  of  1918,  Chapter  147;  Lav/s  of  1936,  Chapter  83, 

(3)  California,  Lavi-s  of  1931,  Chapter  608. 

(4)  Florida,  Social  yfelfare  Act  of  1935,  (superseded  by  Act  of  1937, 
S.B.  1111). 

(5)  Indiana,  Lavra  of  1936,  Chapter  4 (H.R.  564), 

(6)  Massachusetts,  General  Lavra,  Chapter  117, 

(7)  Massachusetts,  supra  cit. 

(8)  Mai-yland,  supra  cit. 

(9)  California,  supra  cit, 

(10)  Indiana,  supra  cit. 

(11)  Florida,  supra  cit. 

(12)  Nev/  Jersey,  supra  cit. 
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In  the  other  states  (as  in  Pennsylvania)  one  or  more  specialized 
local  bodies  have  been  added  to  old  agencies  of  general  relief.  In  New 
York'^),  county  boards  of  child  welfare  administer  mothers'  aid  (aid  to 
dependent  children  in  their  ov/n  homes)  in  most  counties,  though  this  func- 
tion is  merged  vfith  other  assistance  sei^ces  in  one  county.  Assistance 
to  the  blind  is  also  separated  from  other  assistance  and  administered  by 
the  general  governing  authorities  of  the  counties  and  of  New  York  City. 
Emergency  relief  has  been  committed  to  the  general  welfare  departments  of 
counties,  towns  and  cities.  Recent  legislation,  in  fact,  has  definitely 
concentrated  practically  all  assistance  services  in  local  welfare  depart- 
ments, with  strong  encouragement  for  the  creation  of  only  county-wide  units 
of  administration. 

Ohio^^^  and  Illinois(^)  place  aid  to  dependent  children  under  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  practically  all 
other  functions  of  local  administration  being  left  in  the  hands  of  the  county 
or  township  commissioners,  thougli  Ohio  allows  local  communities  to  make  still 
further  specializations,  by  sotting  up  special  boards  of  child  welfare,  boards 
of  trustees  of  various  types  of  institutions  (usually  responsible  to  the  coun- 
ty commissioners)  and  "voluntary  boards  of  assistance",  to  cooperate  with  the 
judge  and  other  local  authorities  in  the  coordination  of  local  services. 

Wisoonsin(‘i) , while  leaving  general  relief  and  emergency  relief  in 
the  hands  of  generalized  local  authorities  (coimty  and  municipal  commis- 
sioners and  trustees)  has  encouraged  these  authorities  to  create  "county 
pension  departments"  to  administer  aid  to  dependent  children,  blind  assis- 
tance, and  old  age  assistance.  In  the  absence  of  such  a "county  pension  de- 
partment", aid  to  dependent  children  is  the  function  of  the  Juvenile  or  county 
Court.  Veterans'  relief  is  also  administered  by  a separate  local  body. 

In  Miohigan(S),  both  mothers'  aid  and  old  age  assistance  are  admin- 
istered by  specialized  agencies,  the  former  by  the  Probate  Court,  the  latter 
by  a County  Old  Age  Assistance  Board.  Veterans'  relief  is  also  administered 
separately  by  another  special  local  board.  All  other  local  functions  are 
exorcised  by  the  county  board  of  supervisors,  a generalized  authority.  Min- 
nesota(S)  separates  only  aid  to  dependent  children  and  veterans'  relief  from 
other  local  assistance  functions,  the  former  being  administered  by  a county 
child  welfare  board,  assisting  the  Juvenile  Court,  the  latter  by  a special 
agent  of  the  State  Soldiers'  Home  Board, 

Election  Versus  Appointment  of  Local  Administrative  Bodies 


TOiile  the  original  bodies  for  administration  of  general  relief  or 
poor  relief  vrere  almost  uniiormly  elected,  and  while  this  still  remains  true 
of  these  bodies,  where  they  also  administer  other  governmental  functions, 
most  of  the  more  recently  created  specialized  welfare  organizations  now  owe 
their  authority  to  appointment,  rather  than  election. 


(1)  New  York,  General  Municipal  Law,  (1923)  Article  7a,  Chapter  26,  also 
Chapter  15,  Article  18,  Laws  of  1937. 

(2)  Ohio,  Laws  of  1936,  H.B.  610;  General  Code,  sections  1359,  et  seq, 

(3)  Illinois,  Smith-Hurd  Revised  Statutes,  (1929)  Chapter  23.  (Act  of 
June  30,  1913,  as  amended), 

(4)  Wisconsin,  Statutes,  Sections  49,01,  49.03,  49,15. 

(5)  Michigan,  Acts  of  June  25,  1937,  supra  cit.,  supersedes  these 
provisions, 

(6)  Minnesota,  Mason's  Statutes,  Chapters  15  and  73A,  Sections  8671-8683; 
amended  by  Chapter  438,  Laws  of  1937, 
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Thus,  in  Wisconsin,  California,  and  Florida,  where  general  county 
boards  of  welfare  are  authorized,  they  are  appointed  by  the  county  corands- 
sioners.  In  Illinois  and  Indiana,  they  are  appointed  by  the  county  court. 

In  New  Jersey,  two  members  of  such  a board  are  appointed  by  the  county  board 
of  freeholders,  two  freeholders  and  the  county  adjustor  constituting  other 
ex-officio  members  of  the  board.  In  Michiganll),  the  County  Old  Age  Assis- 
tance Board  is  composed  entirely  of  public  officials  elected  or  appointed 
to  other  public  office. 

In  liinnesota  the  county  child  welfare  board  is  appointed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Controlj  in  New  York,  by  the  County  Judge  or,  in  New  York  City,  by 
the  l&yorj  in  Ohio,  by  the  ooirnty  commissioners.  Maryland  operates  on  a 
unique  plan,  which  divides  responsibility  for  appointment  of  local  boards 
between  the  State  and  the  local  government.  There,  appointments  are  made  by 
the  county  commissioners  from  a list  (containing  twice  the  number  of  names 
to  be  chosen)  submitted  by  the  Board  of  State  Aid  and  Charities.  One  county 
commissioner  also  is  a member  of  the  local  board.  Only  in  Massachusetts,  of 
these  twelve  states,  are  local  special  boards  of  welfare  elected  by  the 
voters. 

It  is  also  significant  that  in  nine  of  these  tvrelve  states,  all  func- 
tions not  transferred  to  appointed  special  welfare  boards,  are  administered 
by  county  commissioners  or  town  commissioners,  who  have  general  authority 
over  the  whole  local  government.  Only  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey  is 
general  relief  administered  by  separately  elected  officials,  vdiile  in  Mary- 
land all  functions  are  administered  by  appointive  bodies. 

Appointment  of  Administrative  Personnel 

Eight  of  the  twelve  States  considered  in  this  survey  operate  under 
state-wide  merit  systems(2)  in  the  selection  and  appointment  of  the  adminis- 
trative personnel,  including  employees  of  the  state  departments  having  respon- 
sibility in  the  field  of  public  assistance.  These  are  New  York,  Mnssachusetts, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Jiaryland,  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  and  California  (except,  in 
the  last-named  State,  for  the  en5)loyeos  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Admin- 
istration), In  addition,  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Commission  of  Michigan, 
as,  also,  that  of  Pennsylvania;  the  State  Board  of  Social  Welfare  of  Florida; 
and  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  together  with  certain  other  departments, 
of  Indiana,  are  operating  under  volimtary  merit  systems.  Only  one  of  these 
twelve  States,  then,  has  not  applied  the  merit  system  to  all  or  to  a major 
part  of  the  state’s  activities  in  this  field* 

In  three  of  the  States,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Ohio,  all  county 
es^iloyees,  including  those  concerned  with  public  assistance;  in  Illinois,  the 
employees  of  Cook  County  (Chicago);  in  New  Jersey,  employees  of  eight  coun- 
ties, in  California  all  employees  of  foxir  counties,  and  in  ’.Wisconsin,  employ- 
ees of  Milwaukee  County,  are  also  appointed  under  the  merit  system,  while  the 
Maryland  lav/  requires  employees  of  the  county  boards  of  welfare  to  be  ap- 
pointed under  the  state-wide  merit  system. 


(1)  Michigan,  Acts  of  Jime  25,  1937,  supra  cit.,  supersedes  these  pro- 
visions. 

(2)  See  Report  of  Special  Advisory  Committee  of  Pennsylvania  Committee  on 
Public  Assistance  and  Relief,  on  "A  Merit  System  for  the  Public  Assis- 
tance Services  of  Pennsylvania"  submitted  April  15,  1937, 
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VT . - Summary  and  Conclusions 


It  is  clear  from  examination  of  the  developments  in  these  States, 
whose  problems  of  public  assistance  are  comparable  in  extent  and  character 
with  those  of  Pennsylvania,  that  no  single  pattern  of  state  or  local  ad- 
ministration has  yet  emerged  which  can  be  acclaimed  with  certainty  as  the 
best  and  most  practicable  plan.  Experiments  are  still  in  progress  every- 
where; a period  of  rapid  expansion  and  transition  in  public  assistance  pol- 
icy and  program  has  set  in,  whose  final  outcomes  cannot  be  foreseen. 

Certain  present  trends  are  clear,  however,  about  which  there  has  been 
sufficient  experience  to  warrant  fairly  confident  conclusions,  and  which 
form  the  basis  of  this  Committee's  recommendations  with  respect  to  this  sub- 
ject. 

(1)  State  Participation 

There  is  clear  evidence  of  increasing  recognition  of  the  need  for 
state-wide  policy  and  for  participation  of  the  state  government  in  the  ad- 
ministration or  supervision  of  practically  every  part  of  the  public  assis- 
tance program. 

The  logic  of  this  principle  is  obvious.  The  causes  of  dependency 
are  not  strictly  local  and  cannot  be  controlled  by  local  action  alone.  The 
consequences  of  the  treatment  or  neglect  of  need  are  not  confined  by  local 
boundaries.  They  impose  dangers  and  costs  upon  the  citizens  of  other  com- 
munities, indeed  of  the  ivhole  state.  The  state,  which  has  an  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  all  its  citizens,  viiich  owes  to  them  all  an  equality  of  care 
and  protection,  and  which,  far  more  readily  than  any  local  government,  can 
cope  with  the  causes  of  distress,  inevitably  expresses  its  responsibility 
through  continual  oversight  and  tlirough  leadership  in  suitable  preventive 
and  remedial  action.  The  accident  of  geographic  residence  on  one  side  or 
another  of  a local  boundary  line  cannot  be  allowed  to  determine  the  fate  of 
unfortunate  citizens  of  the  state. 

Furthermore,  as  the  pressure  of  public  expenditures  against  available 
resources  continues  to  grow,  (and  governmental  activities  are  expanding  in 
other  directions,  as  well  as  in  the  field  of  public  assistance),  new  sources 
of  support  through  taxation  are  sought.  The  state,  on  the  whole,  is  in  a 
better  position  to  find  and  use  equitable  and  productive  methods  of  taxation, 
than  are  local  communities,  vrhich  are  largely  dependent  upon  property  taxes 
alone.  With  the  contribution  of  funds  derived  from  state-wide  taxation, 
inevitably  a measure  of  state  control  is  associated. 

This  control  takes  four  principal  forms;  (l)  promulgation  and  en- 
forcement of  state-wide  standards  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  people 
are  to  receive  assistance,  and  the  extent  and  kind  of  assistance  they  are 
to  receive;  (2)  determination  of  the  fonii  of  records  and  reports  to  be 
used  by  local  administrative  agencies,  and  the  collection  and  interpretation 
by  the  state  authorities  of  the  information  thus  derived,  in  order  that  an 
accurate  current  picture  of  the  problems  and  processes  of  public  assistance 
on  a state-wide  basis  may  be  clearly  seen  and  understood  by  the  people  of 
the  state;  (3)  determination  of  the  essential  procedxnres  to  be  followed  by 
local  administrative  agencies  in  relief  investigation  and  administration, 

£tnd  of  the  essential  qualifications  to  be  required  of  the  administrative 
personnel,  in  order  that  the  foregoing  state  policies  and  standards  may  be 
surely  and  continually  applied;  (4)  visitation,  inspection,  and  educational 
guidance  of  local  administration,  by  representatives  of  the  state,  to  insure 
mutual  \jnderstanding  and  effective  cooperation  between  state  and  local  au- 
thorities in  all  these  matters. 
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( 2 ) Local  Participation  and  Flexibility 


Equally  widespread  is  the  continual  responsible  participation  of 
representatives  of  the  local  connunity  in  public  assistance  administration, 
in  order  that  state  standards  and  policies  may  be  flexibly  and  practically 
adapted  to  the  conditions  of  various  different  communities,  and,  especially 
in  order  that  the  state  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  constructive  advice, 
based  upon  experience  and  understanding,  of  representatives  of  its  various 
local  communities  in  the  formulation  of  its  own  policies. 

In  every  single  state  this  principle  is  acted  upon,  but  in  various 
ways  and  degrees.  The  satisfactory  balance  between  local  autonomy  and  state 
standardization  is  nowhere  achieved.  Trro  facts,  however,  stand  out  in  bold 
relief:  First,  that  the  traditional  complete  autonomy  of  local  authorities, 

represented  most  consistently  in  the  administration  of  so-called  poor  re- 
lief, is  passing  away;  all  these  services  are  being  brought  imder  the  super- 
vision of  state  authorities.  Second,  that  centralized  direct  administration 
of  so-called  home  relief  or  assistance  by  state  authorities,  developed  chief- 
ly in  the  recent  emergency,  is  also  being  discarded.  These  two  extremes  of 
policy  are  giving  way  to  a more  complete  partnership  between  state  and  lo- 
cality in  every  branch  of  public  assistance  administration. 

The  problems  of  defining  and  sustaining  this  partnership  on  a soimd 
and  workable  basis  have  not  yet  been  solved.  The  most  effective  advances 
have  been  made  in  those  states  vdiere  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  contin- 
ual consultation  between  state  and  local  authorities,  rather  than  upon 
strict  legal  formulations  and  the  exercise  of  compulsion;  where  grov/th  of 
mutual  voider standing  has  been  sought,  rather  than  immediate  agreement  on 
pre-conceived  policies;  where  more  dependence  is  placed  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  cooperation  than  upon  the  operation  of 
particular  mechanisms  or  the  uniform  strict  fulfillment  of  particular  rights 
and  prerogatives.  Unvra.rranted  provincialism  on  the  one  hand,  and  vuidue 
centralization  on  the  other,  cannot  be  destroyed;  they  can  only  disappear 
under  the  steady  erosion  of  an  experience  in  which  they  are  found  to  be  ob- 
structive and  harmful. 

( 3 ) State  Departmental  Organization 

Specialization.  The  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  in  the  most 
populous  states,  in  v/hich  the  problems  of  public  home  assistance  are  vast 
and  far-flung,  there  is  advantage  in  putting  them  under  separate  leadership, 
at  least  for  the  time  being.  Though  the  dangers  and  disadvantages  of  this 
plan  are  obvious. 

Ideally,  the  treatment  and  service  of  persons  in  need  should  be  as 
elastic  as  possible;  there  should  be  the  fevrest  possible  barriers  and  de- 
lays in  the  provision  of  service,  and  in  the  change  of  treatment  from  time 
to  time,  as  conditions  require.  The  same  individual  may  at  one  ti:iie  need 
specialized  institutional  care,  and  at  other  times  may  profit  from  home 
assistance.  To  place  one  form  of  care  under  one  authority,  and  another 
kind  under  a different  one,  may  tend  to  raise  barriers  and  cause  delays, 
rather  than  remove  them. 

Yet,  especially  in  this  period  of  transition  and  slow  stabilization 
in  public  assistance  policy,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  to  combine  the 
handling  of  this  problem  with  tlvat  of  the  somevdiat  different  technical  prob- 
lems of  mental  health,  corrections,  and  institutional  care,  under  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  a single  administrator  or  administrative  board,  is  to  run 
groat  risk  of  having  one  or  another  of  these  tasks  suffer  from  inattention 
or  lack  of  interest.  Different  services  demand  different  skills  and  com- 
mand different  types  of  interest.  Each  will  profit,  in  these  times  of 
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growth  and  change,  from  the  undivided  thought  of  the  most  competent  special- 
ists available. 

That  there  should  be  constant  cooperation  £ind  counsel  between  those 
who  are  responsible  for  all  phases  of  the  welfare  program,  is  obvious.  That 
the  barriers  to  flexible  treatment  of  individuals  should  be  beaten  doivn,  as 
largely  as  possible,  is  eq\ially  clear.  It  is  not  impossible  to  do  this, 
even  with  administration  divided  betiveen  several  departments.  The  more  com- 
petent the  specialist  at  the  head  of  each  department,  the  more  surely  vdll 
he  appreciate  the  problems  and  difficulties  of  his  colleagues  in  other  fields, 
and  the  more  quickly  will  he  respond  to  the  need  for  interdepartmental  co- 
operation. 

Board  Type  of  Organization.  In  the  interest  of  continuity  of  policy 
and  the  exclusion  of  purely  partisan  influence  upon  public  Trelfare  adminis- 
tration, the  so-called  "board  type"  of  departmental  organization  has  been 
adopted  in  many  states,  the  executive  officer  of  the  department  being  ap- 
pointed by,  and  responsible  to,  a citizen  board,  vdiose  overlapping  terms  of 
office  afford  protection  against  direct  control  or  undue  interference  by  a 
partisan-minded  governor. 

It  is  often  overlooked  that  this  type  of  organization  also  makes  for 
divided  authority  and  irresponsibility,  by  placing  administrative  policy  in 
this  field  beyond  the  direct  influence  of  even  an  overwhelming  public  opin- 
ion and  by  potentially  separating  this  important  and  costly  activity  of 
government  from  all  other  functions  of  state  administration. 

It  is  not  perfectly  clear  that  this  particular  branch  of  administra- 
tion, more  than  many  others,  indeed  more  than  any  other,  should  be  thus  set 
apart  for  special  treatment,  contrary  to  the  universally  accepted  trend  of 
the  times  in  public  administration,  which  is  toward  definite,  concentrated 
responsibility,  subject  to  the  usual  democratic  controls,  rewards,  and  pxm- 
ishments.  This  separation  may,  indeed,  have  tvro  unfortunate  results:  Its 

effect  upon  public  welfare  administration  may  be  to  withdraw  it  somewhat 
from  the  field  of  active  public  discussion  and  to  make  it  appear  not  as  an 
integral,  essential  part  of  the  governmental  program,  but  as  an  appendage, 
a side-issue,  a luxury,  about  which  politicians  and  active  citizens  need 
not  be  too  greatly  concerned.  Its  effect  may  be,  also,  to  throv;  other 
branches  of  public  administration  to  the  political  wolves,  so  to  speak, 
since  the  failure  to  afford  them  the  same  protections  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate the  lesser  importance  of  disinterested,  non-partisan,  competent  ad- 
ministration in  those  fields. 

There  is  much  to  be  said,  at  least,  for  the  proposition  that  the  best 
protection  of  the  welfare  services  is  to  be  found  in  the  provision  of  suit- 
able controls  and  policies  in  the  whole  state  administration,  such  as  the 
introduction  of  the  merit  system,  rather  than  in  the  attempt  to  quarantine 
a few  services  against  partisan  political  infections  which  are  allowed  to 
develop  all  aro\md  them.  This  is  particularly  true  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
partisan  politics  is  not  always  excluded  from  intrusion  into  the  welfare 
services,  even  in  states  in  which  the  administrative  board  type  of  organi- 
zation prevails,  and  obviously  cannot  be  excluded  against  the  vdll  of  any 
governor  in  Pennsylvania,  vjho,  under  the  Constitution,  can  remove  at  pleasure 
any  appointee,  either  Board  member  or  executive.  It  has  been  the  existence 
of  a strong  public  opinion  and  the  good  will  of  governors,  administrators, 
and  politicians,  not  a particular  fomi  of  organization,  that  has  protected 
the  administration  of  emergency  relief  in  Pennsylvania,  and  similar  services 
in  some  other  states,  against  gross  political  abuse. 

Cabinet  Officers  and  Boards.  The  single-headed,  responsible,  cabinet 
officer  tj'pe  of  departmental  leadership  can,  however,  be  greatly  assisted  by 
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the  presence  of  an  advisory  board,  representative  of  the  informed  and  inter- 
ested citizenship  of  the  state,  regardless  of  political  preference.  Such  a 
board  can  serve,  on  the  negative  side,  so  to  speak,  as  a Twatch-dog  of  the 
departmental  administration.  On  the  positive  side,  it  can  bring  to  the  ad- 
ministrator the  benefit  of  constructive  advice  and  criticism,  based  not  only 
on  a Imoviledge  of  the  subject  matter  of  administration,  but  also  on  the 
opinions  and  feelings  of  various  sections  of  the  state  and  parts  of  the 
public,  7/ith  respect  to  the  objects  and  effects  of  law  and  policy.  It  is 
a selected  miniature  public,  to  which  the  administrator  may  turn  to  test 
the  public  response  to  his  own  proposals  and  judgments,  and  through  which 
policies  when  approved  may  find  influential  support  and  sound  interpretation. 

The  right  to  pass  upon  policies  and  standards  of  public  assistance, 
vfhich  interpret  and  embody  in  administrative  practice  certain  broad  policies 
and  principles  stated  in  the  law,  gives  such  a board  an  important  and  val- 
uable quasi-legislative  function.  Under  such  a plan  laws  can  thus  be  framed 
in  broad  terms,  to  be  applied  flexibly  imder  rules  of  a board  of  citizens, 
in  accordance  with  variations  of  individual  circumstances.  The  Legislature 
woTild  be  rightly  hesitant  to  lodge  such  legislative  power  in  a single  admin- 
istrator. Similar  powers  already  exist  in  the  State  Board  of  Health,  in  the 
State  Industrial  Boards,  and  in  the  Educational  Council  in  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  important,  however,  that,  once  a policy  has  been  approved,  such 
boards  should  not  interfere  in  direct  administrative  action  beyond  the  point 
necessary  to  inform  themselves  of  the  actual  administrative  operations  and 
their  effects.  Administrative  responsibility  itself  should  be  lodged  solely 
with  the  executive  of  the  department,  to  whom,  in  turn,  the  vdiole  organiza- 
tion is  directly  and  solely  responsible  for  effective  performance  of  duty. 

(4)  Local  Organization 

l.'iany  of  the  principles  applicable  to  state  departmental  organization 
apply  equally  to  local  organization,  with  some  necessary  adaptations. 

Specialization.  The  separation  of  public  home  assistance  from  cer- 
tain forms  of  institutional  care,  such  as  almshouses,  homes  and  hospitals 
for  the  mentally  and  physically  infirm,  is  less  common,  and  probably  less 
strictly  logical,  then  the  separation  of  corresponding  supervisory  functions 
in  the  state  organization.  It  has,  however,  the  advantage  of  avoiding  com- 
bination of  many  different  technical  functions  in  one  local  organization, 
at  a time  when  home  assistance  alone,  in  a variety  of  relatively  new  forms, 
requires  exceedingly  careful  planning  and  direction.  If  the  volume  of  home 
assistance  declines,  as  anticipated  v/ith  the  passing  of  the  emergency,  a 
firmly  established  and  stabilized  local  administrative  organization  in  this 
field  may,  if  it  is  fo\md  desirable,  be  readily  adapted  to  the  successful 
management  of  the  whole  local  vrelfare  program,  including  necessary  forms  of 
public  institutional  care.  I'eantime,  the  line  of  authority  in  the  two 
fields,  running  from  the  local  coirammity  to  separate  departments  of  the 
state  government,  can  be  kept  clear  of  confusion  and  duplication  by  their 
separation  at  both  ends  of  the  line. 

Consolidation.  Consolidation  of  homo  assistance  functions  in  a sin- 
gle responsible  body  in  the  local  community  is  obviously  in  accordance  vn.th 
nation-wide  trends,  as  well  as  with  logic  and  reason.  By  the  abolition  of 
several  different  bodies  administering  home  assistance,  with  varjdng  degrees 
of  authority  and  accountability — especially  by  the  elimination  of  the  com- 
pletely autonomous  poor  boards — the  concentration  of  all  other  local  public 
welfare  responsibilities  in  a single  body,  the  county  commissioners,  who 
exercise  general  povrers  of  government  in  each  county,  is  made  possible. 

This  is  in  accord  with  the  common  public  welfare  practice  throughout  the 
states  studied,  as  vrell  as  with  the  generally  accepted  policy  of  integrat- 
ing all  local  governmental  administration  ns  far  as  possible. 
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Composition  and  I'unctions  of  Local  Boards.  The  groivlng  partnership 
of  state  and  locality  in  the  public  assistance  enterprise,  and  the  necessity 
for  integrating  public  assistance  administrations,  state  and  local,  with 
other  governmental  activities  and  outlays,  has  led  to  gradual  decline  in  the 
use  of  the  elective  principle  in  the  selection  of  local  administrative  bod- 
ies. In  a majority  of  states,  the  policy  of  appointment  of  local  v/elfare 
bodies,  usually  through  locally  elected  officials,  but  more  and  more  com- 
monly in  T/ays  that  give  the  state  government  a part  in  the  process,  is  nov/ 
in  effect. 

The  principle  of  modified  home  rule,  v.dth  the  desire  to  enlist  gen- 
uine local  participation  in  administrative  responsibility,  has  led  to  one 
difference  between  the  function  of'  the  local  board  and  of  the  state  board. 

In  the  locality,  the  board  is  generally  vested  with  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment of  the  local  executive,  usually  subject  to  state  requirements  as  to 
qualifications  and  duties  of  that  executive.  From  that  point  forward,  how- 
ever, the  same  clear  distinction  between  administrative  and  policy-approving 
powers  as  in  the  state  organization  is  generally  recognized.  Interference 
by  local  boards  vdth  the  detailed  processes  of  administration  and  with  the 
selection  and  management  of  personnel,  beyond  the  necessary  duty  of  keeping 
itself  thoroughly  informed  of  the  operations  and  results  of  administration, 
and  the  correlative  duty  of  constructively  criticising  and  advising  the  ad- 
ministration, state  and  local,  is  generally  deemed  harmful  and  destructive. 
The  same  quasi- legislative  function  as  that  of  the  state  board,  but  T.dthin 
the  narro';vBr  limits  of  adapting  and  applying  state-v/ide  policy  to  the  local 
community,  belongs  to  the  local  board,  and  vri-th  the  same  ends  in  viev;. 

County  Unit.  The  use  of  the  co\mty  as  the  smallest  unit  of  adminis- 
tration,  rather  tkan  the  scattered  multitude  of  toiTPships,  boroughs,  vil- 
lages, and  cities,  is  in  line  with  the  tThole  trend  of  recent  practice  in 
this  country.  It  obviously  simplifies  and  clarifies  administrative  prob- 
lems and  organization,  especially  in  the  relation  be-fcv/een  state  and  local 
authority.  Probably  the  coinbination  of  'two  or  more  counties,  'where  condi- 
tions and  interests  are  alike  and  where  there  is  easy  intercourse  and  nat- 
ural imity  of  feeling  among  them,  T/ould  still  further  simplify  and  improve 
administration.  The  yiB.y  should  be  left  open  for  the  formation  of  these 
larger  districts,  where  advisable,  as  in  a number  of  states  in  recent  en- 
actm.ents.  Meantime,  the  operation  of  the  state  organization  through  re- 
gional offices,  in  such  matters  as  lend  themselves  in  this  plan,  vdll  reap 
some  of  the  advantages  of  more  complete  consolidation,  without  removing 
direct  administration  too  far  from  local  communities, 

( 5 ) Division  of  Financial  Responsibility 

State  Grant s-in-Aid.  The  most  common  policy  in  the  financial  sup- 
port of  public  assistance  services  is  that  based  upon  a partnership  of  the 
state  and  the  locality,  expressed  in  v^hat  is  generally  termed  the  "grant- 
in-aid"  principle.  That  is  to  say,  the  state  government  undertakes  to  as- 
sist local  governments  in  carrying  the  financial  burden  of  public  assis- 
tance, by  granting  a certain  percentage  of  the  total  cost,  or  by  distribut- 
ing a total  appropriation  among  its  localities  in  proportion  to  certain 
fixed  factors,  such  as  population,  number  of  persons  assisted,  or  the  like. 
Such  grants  are  usually  made  upon  stipulated  conditions,  involving  the 
application  of  certain  standards  and  policies  of  administration  fixed  by 
the  state  and  requiring  the  appropriation  of  local  funds  in  certain  amounts. 
Indeed,  the  "grant-in-aid"  principle  is  often  depended  upon  as  the  chief 
sanction  of  state  authority  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  its 
standards  and  policies. 

There  are  other  common  arguments  for  such  a plan.  It  is  commonly 
believed,  for  instance,  that  governmental  authorities  are  more  circumspect 
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in  the  use  of  funds  derived  from  the  resources  of  their  immediate  constit- 
uents. It  is  commonly  thou^^ht  likely,  therefore,  that  if  both  state  and 
local  funds  are  employed  in  p\iblic  assistance,  the  administrative  authority, 
vdiich  is  responsible  in  a sense  to  both  state  and  local  taxpayers,  will  have 
an  inducement  for  most  careful  and  v/atchful  expenditure  of  funds.  Espe- 
cially where  local  bodies,  far  from  state  headquarters,  are  to  have  a large 
part  in  doteminir^  these  expenditures  in  individual  cases  of  need,  the  ab- 
sence of  local  financial  responsibility  is  vridely  believed  to  open  the  way 
for  reckless  handling  of  other  people's  money. 

There  are  certain  contrary  considerations,  however.  Experience  does 
not  seem  to  prove  that  those  local  authorities  that  have  been  responsible 
for  expending  strictly  local  funds,  especially  in  the  field  of  public  as- 
sistance——as  , for  example,  the  poor  boards  in  Pennsylvania-— have  been  more 
v.ntchful  in  administration  or  more  meticulous  in  accounting  of  funds  than 
have  those  bodies  representing  state  relief  boards  and  administrators,  that 
have  expended  only  state  funds.  Ilor  is  there  evidence  that  the  local  public 
has  been  more  alert  in  holding  its  representatives  to  account  for  efficient 
administration  of  these  strictly  local  fluids. 

Furthermore,  the  use  of  the  "grants-in-aid" , as  the  most  effective 
sanction  of  sound  state-wide  policy,  has  its  limitations.  It  imposes  the 
potential  threat  of  vmthdravmng  or  vdthholding  funds  from  local  communities 
that  do  not  meet  state  standards.  This  necessarily  imposes  the  more  serious 
threat  to  witlihold  suitable  aid  from  persons  in  need  in  those  communities. 
This  is  a dangerous  two-edged  sword.  If  sound  policy  dictates  that  certain 
persons  should  receive  assistance,  to  protect  their  ovui  welfare  and  that  of 
the  community,  the  withdrawal  of  that  aid  for  any  reason  nullifies  the  main 
object  of  such  policy. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  determination  of  a reasonable  and  equitable 
basis  for  the  distribution  of  state  "grants-in-aid",  having  regard  to  the 
relative  needs  of  different  communities  and  their  relative  capacity  to  meet 
those  needs,  is  a difficult,  if  not  impossible  task. 

Division  of  Financial  Support  by  Functions.  In  viev^  of  these  diffi- 
culties, a number  of  states  have  adopted  the  practice  of  dividing  financial 
responsibility  beti-reen  the  state  and  the  locality  on  the  basis  of  functions, 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  percentages.  States  are  moving  steadily,  under 
the  pressure  of  necessity,  tovmrd  an  acceptance  of  a larger  share  of  finan- 
cial support,  A number  have  taken  over  complete  responsibility  for  old  age 
assistance,  for  blind  assistance,  for  emergency  relief,  or  for  other  spe- 
cific services,  leaving  certain  other  functions  to  the  exclusive  support  of 
local  governments.  For  the  present,  at  least,  in  Pennsylvania,  this  is  a 
feasible  and  acceptable  alternative,  vdiich,  in  accordance  ivith  the  spirit 
of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act,  assures  reasonably  equal  treatment  of 
all  those  in  need  of  the  basic  services  afforded  by  the  state.  Adequate 
sanctions  for  the  reasonable  standardization  of  services  supported  by  the 
local  communities  can  be  provided  through  suitable  state  laws,  and  feasible 
means  of  enforcement  can  be  provided  through  properly  organized  and  equipped 
state  departments. 
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g-h 

f-h 

f-h 

f-h 

e-f-h 

f 

f 

g-'h 

f 

f 

h 

LS 

L 

L 

L 

L3 

L 

L 

L 

L3 

LS 

IS 

3 

LSF 

SF 

LSF 

LSF 

LSP 

L F 

LSF 

LSP 

L 

L 

LS 

15 

LSF 

LSF 

LSF 

SP 

LS 

S 

13 

s 

54 

A Seotion  Ii 

T W— General  welfare  departnent,  under  varloos  n^ses  (See 

A State  footnotes), 

A R — Enmrgonoy  relief  organization  (See  footnotes  for 

exaot  titles), 

A V— State  veterans*  ooumlsslon  or  mill tary  department, 

T—Speolal  oonnl salon  for  aid  to  blind. 

7 V— Department  or  oonolssion  for  mental  hygiene, 

A B— Department  of  edooatlon, 

V P— Department  of  oorreotions, 

C— DepartoBnt  for  ohlld  welfare. 
j B— State  board  of  control, 

S— Speolal  board  to  grant  paroles  or  fix  sentenoes, 
f I— State  industrial  oomnlssion, 

P A— Department  of  publlo  assistanoe, 

n~Ko  State  Department  responsible. 

Seotion  III 

X— refers  to  department  in  eaoh  State  most  nearly 

oorresponding  to  Dspartnent  of  Publlo  Assistanoe 
of  Pennsylvania, 


seotion  lilt 

a— dlreot  state  administration, 

g s— State  oontrol  of  standards  of  assistanoe  and  mthpds 

8 Of  operation  with  review  of  looal  deolslons 

8 V — state  supervision  through  visitation,  repcrts,  and 

8 eduoatlonal  guidanos  of  looal  anthcrlties, 

r— repo-ts  to  state  without  state  oontrol, 

8 n — no  state  supervision  or  oontrol. 


0 

0 

0 

0 


1 


i 

1 


1 


3 

L 

3 

SP 

3P 

LS 

3P 

S 


Seotion  IVi 

0 — oounty  unit 

t — town,  village,  or  borough  unit 
d— district  unit  (larger  than  town  cr  oounty) 

Kote:  Two  symbols  separated  by  a hyphen  Indioate  al- 

teruitlve  units  luider  the  law,  usually  subject 
to  looal  option,  There  two  symbols  are  not 
hyphenated,  two  units  have  oonourrent  Juris- 
diotlon. 


Seotion  Vt 

e— bodies  sleoted  looally  for  this  funotion  alone, 
f — bodies  eleoted  looally  for  other  governmental 
funotions, 

g— body  oonslsts  of  number  of  looal  offloiala  aoting 
together  for  this  purpose, 
h— body  appointed  by  other  looal  offlolale, 

1— body  appointed  by  Governor  or  other  State  authority. 

J — body  appointed  Jointly  by  State  and  looal  authorities, 
a— dlreot  State  administration  without  looal  dlstrlot 
uni  t. 

Hotel  See  note  under  Seotion  IV  above. 


Seotion  Vli 

L— Looel  publlo  funde. 
3— State  publlo  funde, 
^—Federal  publlo  funde, 
n— Ko  publlo  funde. 


oenart^nt  of  Soolal  2.  K^rgonoy  R.llaf  Admlnl.tra.loo;  3.  Ad„l„,.,oatlon  of  al4  to  blind  3l.o,  by  born  t.aobor.  In  th,  Stato  Sobool  for  tbd  Blind,  4.  Totorao.'  Wlfnr,  Board,  Dopart^nt  of  Kill  t«-y  ond  T.Mmn. • Iff.l  r. . B,  D.parto.nt  of 

S1oS“onooth*S?arrl.°Lo»“ILror.t«^  Of  ?,L"io‘o°  «,^“to"dUm"rb:"d.‘of°:oo*til  ZT^e  under  euparrl.lon  of  tm,  State  board.  otber.l«.  SUto  ba.  no  euporrlelon,  10.  State  admlnl.ter.  aid  to  Oonf.dar.to  rot.ran.  only,  mu.f 

li.°SpLt«nr“f  ?^bl“  VelfL^rM-  looal  unit  to  the  Auditor  of  Publlo  Aooounta,  15.  Allooatlon  of  State  fund,  euperrleed  by  aor.mbr,  state  Trea.urer,  and  State  Audi  tor,  16.  T.t.r«i.- 

-TAiiaf  a nart  of  general  relief,  ... 

16  (See  Illlnoie)*  17.  Department  of  Publlo  ■felfore;  16.  Oovenior  s Commission  on  Unemployaent  Relief. 

19*  Board  of  State  Aid  and  Charities.  A Departoont  of  '/elfare  supervises  mental  aai  penal  Instltutlonsj  20.  State  board  supervises  these  funotions  i 


Callfornlat 

Florida! 

Illlnoiet 


Indiana, 

l^ao-zlandi 

Vn^a^huse  ttsi 

Ujobigani 

l^lnnesQtai 
New  Jersey! 

Sew  Torlct 

OhlOi 

il\  aaonsln 

^ftpnsvlvanla! 


I when  assigned  by  oountlee  to  oounty  boards  of  welfare;  21.  State  Veterans*  CobbiI  sslon;  22.  Departnent  of  welfares 
dlrootly  adnlnlater.  inflnnary  for  un.ettled  poor,  al.o  Inflmary  for  dopmdent  oblldr«u  aleo  dlreotly  admlnl.ter.  plao.nont  «,d  oar.  of  dependent  ohlldren,  26.  Department  of  K.ntal  Dlaea,.,, 

Is!  ^^"wllfare  w^t^t!" Inoludlng  an  autonomou.  State  Prl.on  Oommlealon.  and  an  autonomou.  Slate  Hospital  OonnUalon  (for  mental  hoepltal.l,  29.  State  Emergenoy  Welfare  Belief  OommlMlon,  SO.  Heoent  lagl.latlon  or.ate.  a .eparat.  V.ntal  Hygler.  Ooemd.elon 
31*^  State  Board  of  Oontrol,  32,  Dirlelon  of  ooldlera  ,/elfi^o  of  Stole  Board  of  Control,  33,  ateoutlre  ohairman  appolntnd  by  Board  of  Control  from  It.  own  member.,  « 

to"  AtoW  Dooartront  of  Institutions  and  uganolo.,  36.  State  Departmnt  toperwl.e,  these  funotion.  In  two  oountlee  f at  hare  .et  up  oounty  board,  of  welfare,  but  not  In  19  oountlee,  36.  Relief  plnanoe  Oommleelon  sllooate.  fund,  to  looal  dl.trloti,  37.  stato  Board 
of’oMlSe”.  Ouardlana,  38.  Adjutont  deneral.  a.  State  .erwloe  offloer. 


ifi  °^^ee  Illinois);  39!  Department  of  ioolal  Welfare;  40.  Department  of  liantal  Hygiene;  Correotlone;  42.  Stato  Departrent  exerolses  largo  Influeooe  upon  looal  administration  through  allocation  of  finanolal  aid,  anbjeot  to  SUte  etaadarda, 

..  43.  DeDartinont  of  publlo  'tolfare.  . 

,re ; Ai>.  : 
ef  Board; 

62ri>iioie  .uperrl«.d  by  bureau  In  Departmen 


(to  Illlnolei-  43.  Department  of  Publlo  Wlfare. 

(toe  ulnnoeotai,  44.  Departeent  of  ° ^ *1:  “““‘"I > 47.  Department  of  Welfare  grant,  aid  to  oountl..  organitod  In  oounty  unit,  and  aoo.ptlng  State  standard.. 

LI  fbf  Wfbifaro*  49.  Stato  ar.ergenoy  Belief  board;  sv»  veterans  ComndsBlon  Instate  Doparlimnt  of  I'UltarT  • * . . .. 

48.  Department  of  -„r.«T-wla«d  by  bureau  in  Department  of  Justloe.-  63.  Parolee  from  State  oonl  tantlaT.i«. 


penitentiaries; 


T Affeirs;  61,  Etepartiront  of  Welfare  supervises  peiml  and  oorreotional  Institutions  and  through  Boards  of  Trustees  grants  paroles  in  all  but  Stato 

State  penitentiaries  granted  by  Stato  Board  of  Pardons;  64.  Department  of  Publlo  ABSlstance. 


lAtNv 


\ 


M 


i 
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GENERAL  APPENDIX  A 

Table  I 

Cases  and  Persons  Receiving  Public  Relief  and 
Assistance  (except  Poor  Relief)  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  March,  1937,  by  Counties. 

Table  II 

Outdoor  Poor  Relief  Expenditures  in  Pennsyl- 
vania by  Poor  Districts  During  the  Year  1935, 
and  Children  Cared  for  by  Foster  Agencies  emd 
Institutions  During  the  Year. 

Table  III 

Estimated  Annual  Savings  From  Local  Tax  F\mds 
From  Adoption  of  the  Unified  Program  of  Public 
Assistance  and  Relief  as  Proposed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Committee  on  Public  Assistance 
and  Relief, 
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Table  I 


cases  and  Persons  Reoeivlnc  Public  Assistance  and  Relief  (except  Peer  Relief)  In  Pennsylvania, 


and  Aronunt  of  Relief  Provided* 


State  Emergency  Relief  Administration 
Data  for  llareh  1937 


Old  Age  Assistance 
Data  for  *'arch  1937 


Uothers'  Assistance  Fund 
Data  for  !iiroh  1937 


jiaitinr;  and  pondinr  i 


County 

(1) 

Average  Average 

number  numbor 

of  cases  of  persons 
(2)  (3) 

Expenditures 
for  direct 
relief 
(4) 

Cases 

(persons) 

(5) 

Grants  to 
recipiertts 
(6) 

State  Total 

164,670 

507,377 

vS,  302, 081  .It) 

74,871 

01,629,190.71 

Adams 

203 

962 

7,341.86 

391 

5,385,25 

Allegheny 

26,641 

77,984 

869,756.60 

9,324 

228,379.94 

Araatrong 

550 

2,110 

17,329.62 

606 

11,245.00 

Beaver 

1,263 

3,963 

39,465.64 

1,002 

23,662.50 

Bedford 

352 

1,297 

6,968.54 

545 

8,710.75 

Berks 

1,922 

6,577 

63,198.10 

1,811 

39,552.25 

Blair 

1,423 

4,896 

41,838.30 

1,273 

26,142.00 

Bradford 

623 

2,119 

16,001.10 

566 

10,306.50 

Bucks 

513 

1,996 

18,941.24 

999 

20,630.50 

Butler 

570 

2,281 

19,280.80 

919 

20,593.25 

Cambria 

2,562 

8,069 

71,995.58 

1,664 

36,916.50 

Cameron 

50 

200 

1,489.48 

67 

1,492.00 

Carbon 

712 

3,255 

23,587.00 

358 

8,002.50 

Centre 

453 

1,804 

14,427.32 

550 

10,807.00 

Chester 

465 

1,791 

16,234.44 

821 

17,932.50 

Clarion 

236 

1,028 

7,309,90 

343 

5,833.00 

Clearfield 

1,121 

4,436 

35,225.10 

1,010 

18,846.00 

Clinton 

382 

1,445 

12,425,96 

367 

7,416.00 

Columbia 

687 

2,425 

19,013.68 

469 

9,586.50 

Crawford 

843 

2,962 

24,821.82 

930 

21,279.00 

Cumberland 

545 

2,259 

17,559.24 

661 

11,252.00 

Dauphin 

1,526 

4,368 

42,934.04 

1,206 

20,936.50 

Delaware 

884 

3,173 

32,700.76 

1,624 

35,281.00 

Elk 

152 

600 

4,803.30 

331 

6,049.50 

Brie 

2,288 

6,579 

67,415.98 

1,781 

42,869.00 

Fayette 

2,965 

9,155 

79,852.06 

1,860 

40,139.50 

Forest 

58 

212 

1,778.58 

80 

1,545.05 

Franklin 

425 

1,759 

12,618.54 

492 

8,836.00 

Pulton 

102 

454 

2,555.66 

160 

2,280.83 

Greene 

336 

1,137 

8,745.48 

475 

10,283.00 

Huntingdon 

223 

857 

6,851.94 

452 

6,630.13 

Indiana 

1,063 

4,370 

36,163.66 

467 

9,484.00 

Jefferson 

545 

2,045 

16,815.02 

608 

13,239.25 

Juniata 

111 

449 

3,253.08 

236 

3,606.00 

Lackawanna 

6,720 

21,694 

206,170.04 

1,854 

42,019.50 

lanoaster 

1,146 

3,824 

36,251,64 

1,600 

31,291.00 

lawrence 

1,313 

4,079 

42,520.24 

650 

15,564.30 

Lebanon 

234 

910 

6,583.68 

563 

9,592.00 

Lehigh 

1,668 

5,878 

56,211.70 

1,342 

26,160.50 

Luzerne 

12,029 

44,044 

413,566.16 

2,401 

50,565.00 

Lyoonlng 

1,296 

4,210 

40,044,36 

SSI 

18,577.00 

MoKean 

232 

1,020 

7,962.66 

478 

11,179.00 

Meroer 

812 

2,635 

25,011,70 

799 

16,167.00 

Mifflin 

313 

1,216 

10,542.42 

265 

4,823.29 

Monroe 

410 

1,639 

13,858,90 

393 

8,401.75 

Montgomery 

501 

2,330 

19,178.00 

1,436 

35,754.00 

196 

667 

5,833.30 

171 

1,464 

4,425 

45,173.08 

1,069 

21,004.00 

2,793 

9,646 

66,903.58 

843 

Perry 

169 

685 

4,805.80 

317 

b, 134.^3 

Philadelphia 

Pike 

Potter 

Schuylkill 

Snyder 

Somerset 

Sullivan 

Susquehanna 

Tioga 

Union 

Venango 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Westmoreland 

T^roming 

York 


65,514 

116 

223 

5,098 

369 

1,317 

96 

569 

301 

194 

806 

312 

1,570 

336 

2,081 

358 

1,419 


180,063 

421 

813 

14,365 

1,506 

4,709 

383 

2,361 

1,168 

726 

2,871 

1,248 

4,436 

1,346 

6,697 

1,313 

4,814 


2,170,859.54 

3,554.22 

6,016.30 

142,787.70 

13,605.58 

?9,741.68 

3,010.64 

21,171.38 

9,576.92 

6,204.80 

26,726.98 

9,656.00 

40,420.86 

11,005.90 

58,796.44 

12,029.36 

44,100.02 


14,112 

136 

246 

1,598 

294 

792 

90 

363 

313 

232 

700 

539 

1,773 

394 

2,193 

229 

1,307 


Total 

(7) 


336,886.50 

2.425.00 

4.403.50 

36.475.50 
6,335.67 

13.606.00 

1.898.00 

7.774.00 

6.731.50 

3.447.50 

16,169.60 

10.553.00 

40.073.50 

8.218.00 

42.413.50 

5.234.50 
24,716.77 


Waiting 

investiga- 

tion 

(e) 


Pending  in 
county 
or  state 
offices 

(9J 


Waitinf  and  pending 


Blind  Pensions  Fund 
Data  for  liorch  1937 


^OOB 


Veterans'  Relief 
.Data  for 


Mothers 

and 

Children 


Grants  to 
rooipients 


22,797 

15,235 

7,562 

11,683 

30,146 

41,829 

$410,500.00 

6,096 

27 

17 

10 

25 

64 

109 

908.01 

1,506 

679 

827 

2,313 

5,647 

7,960 

79,963.78 

566 

285 

90 

56 

165 

243 

2,222.13 

114 

240 

150 

90 

67 

151 

208 

2,100.00 

81 

224 

120 

104 

54 

162 

216 

1,740.12 

10 

666 

374 

292 

312 

735 

1,047 

10,335.02 

59 

352 

187 

165 

134 

311 

445 

4,509.09 

153 

bOb 

416 

87 

79 

176 

255 

2,267.29 

23 

59 

30 

29 

71 

173 

244 

2,407.15 

12 

316 

55 

261 

57 

122 

179 

1,756.54 

76 

258 

102 

156 

236 

645 

881 

0,260.08 

155 

47 

20 

19 

5 

13 

18 

136.00 

6 

55 

34 

21 

09 

249 

338 

3,337.78 

24 

209 

170 

39 

51 

106 

157 

1,518.65 

35 

972 

822 

150 

94 

265 

359 

3,596.16 

52 

120 

51 

69 

43 

141 

184 

1,541.07 

11 

754 

570 

184 

54 

164 

218 

2,196.00 

90 

162 

113 

50 

52 

129 

181 

1,700.91 

28 

406 

339 

69 

47 

135 

182 

1,830.70 

56 

533 

438 

95 

75 

177 

252 

2,356.99 

36 

203 

160 

43 

44 

128 

172 

1,589.05 

19 

98 

23 

75 

204 

556 

760 

7,689.77 

21 

247 

118 

129 

288 

748 

1,036 

10,143.94 

30 

78 

40 

38 

30 

112 

150 

1,332.00 

17 

513 

274 

239 

250 

616 

866 

8,638.31 

105 

141 

76 

65 

25 

76 

101 

1,002.28 

430 

29 

16 

13 

10 

28 

30 

373.01 

1 

90 

54 

36 

SO 

143 

193 

1,854.53 

10 

16 

12 

4 

3 

7 

10 

58.50 

9 

127 

40 

87 

39 

97 

136 

1,308.01 

21 

119 

70 

49 

47 

107 

154 

1,494.03 

32 

456 

420 

28 

60 

195 

263 

2,404.07 

51 

357 

286 

71 

104 

248 

352 

3,555.07 

20 

9 

7 

2 

26 

72 

96 

744.00 

2 

766 

520 

246 

406 

1,169 

1,575 

14,813.26 

363 

1,346 

1,110 

236 

1C2 

405 

567 

5,421.20 

24 

476 

343 

133 

96 

219 

315 

3,026.46 

136 

101 

41 

60 

49 

162 

211 

1,907.99 

17 

254 

88 

ICC 

177 

521 

698 

6,899.01 

57 

1,031 

781 

250 

522 

1,449 

1,971 

20,446.70 

52G 

937 

809 

128 

84 

175 

259 

2,505.41 

53 

128 

44 

84 

46 

108 

154 

1,506.73 

32 

418 

507 

111 

79 

199 

278 

2,821.51 

102 

154 

120 

34 

35 

114 

149 

1,495.53 

16 

111 

57 

54 

19 

54 

73 

761.21 

2 

669 

478 

191 

259 

737 

996 

9,511.94 

67 

48 

7 

41 

16 

50 

66 

632,77 

8 

507 

361 

146 

156 

366 

524 

5,199.69 

123 

539 

472 

67 

258 

708 

966 

9,704.81 

56 

46 

13 

33 

6 

22 

28 

265.50 

12 

1,789 

1,175 

614 

2,510 

6,285 

8,795 

86,210,74 

530 

13 

7 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0,00 

1 

167 

124 

43 

16 

44 

60 

606.21 

3 

482 

286 

196 

416 

1,125 

1,541 

14,341.01 

207 

93 

41 

52 

23 

45 

66 

683.59 

13 

264 

64 

210 

67 

178 

245 

2,423.51 

70 

104 

74 

30 

7 

18 

25 

212.98 

2 

214 

214 

0 

25 

66 

93 

957,92 

44 

522 

426 

96 

20 

60 

60 

772.07 

20 

52 

12 

40 

16 

40 

56 

523.02 

4 

93 

62 

41 

73 

187 

260 

2,531.43 

60 

109 

67 

42 

50 

122 

172 

1,712.68 

22 

270 

67 

203 

312 

772 

1,084 

10,569.51 

117 

106 

47 

59 

27 

72 

99 

1,002.02 

7 

78 

16 

60 

485 

1,279 

1,764 

17,479.73 

27 

133 

63 

60 

20 

S3 

73 

756.00 

2 

606 

354 

154 

144 

435 

679 

5,810.50 

30 

Pending  in 
V/alting  county 

invosti-  or  state 
gatlon  offices 
(15)  (16) 


Coses 

(persons) 

(17) 


3,689 


194 

101 

51 

2 

43 

122 

IS 

6 

18 

133 

4 

15 

22 

19 

10 

31 

23 

47 

25 

4 

0 

8 

8 

86 

428 

1 

7 

6 

6 

17 

43 

20 

2 

333 

17 

136 

12 

24 

503 

48 

32 

99 

12 

1 

39 

3 
67 
36 

5 

348 

1 

2 

129 

4 

62 

1 

44 

16 

1 

56 

4 

82 

3 

IS 

2 

25 


1,427 

1 

372 

13 

30 


16 

31 

8 

6 

57 

22 

2 

9 

13 

33 

1 

59 

5 

9 

11 

15 

21 

22 

9 

19 

2 

0 

3 

3 

15 


0 

0 

30 

7 

0 

5 

33 

23 

5 

0 

3 

4 
1 

10 

5 
56 
20 

7 

182 

0 

1 

78 


10 

1 

0 

4 

3 

2 

18 

35 

4 
12 

0 

5 


10,002 

44 

1,079 

104 

146 

96 

264 

159 

117 
113 

92 

181 

3 

57 

64 

143 

51 

118 
69 
66 

128 

83 

163 

203 

35 

237 

224 

16 

86 

11 

55 

50 
132 

78 

18 

247 

229 

93 

59 

158 

367 

123 

52 

112 

51 
45 

169 

26 

125 

135 

36 

1,917 

12 

37 
231 

44 

120 

8 

55 


65 

49 

239 

75 

267 

25 

179 


Grants  to 
recipients 
(10) 


Waiting 
and  pend- 
ing casoa 
Total 
(19) 


^299,360.97 

1,302.50 

32,289,20 

3.120.00 

4.380.00 

2.880.00 

7.920.00 
4,762,66 

3.510.00 

3.390.00 

2.760.00 

5.430.00 
90.00 

1.710.00 

1.920.00 

4.290.00 

1.530.00 
3,519.46 

2.070.00 

2.040.00 

3.835.00 

2.490.00 

5.483.00 
6,070,96 

1.030.00 

7.095.00 

6.720.00 

480.00 

2.640.00 

330.00 

1.650.00 

1,486.80 

3,914.13 

2.340.00 

540.00 
7,380.60 

6.870.00 
2,789,16 

1.770.00 

4.723.00 
10,985.22 

3.675.00 

1.560.00 

3.345.00 

1.530.00 

1.350.00 

6,654.58 

840.00 
3,733.15 

4.050.00 

1.080.00 

57,300.93 

360.00 

1,110.00 

6.917.00 

1.320.00 

3.600.00 

240.00 

1.660.00 

2.760.00 
862.37 

1.946.26 

1.470.00 

7.170.00 

2.260.00 

7.992.00 

750.00 

5.328.00 


961 


114 

18 

12 

13 

15 
22 

16 
11 
17 

20 

1 

6 

5 

11 

10 

8 

11 

12 

12 

4 

10 

16 

2 

17 

25 

0 

B 

0 

8 

9 

12 

8 

2 

44 

24 

13 

6 

20 

35 

17 

18 
18 

3 

0 

15 

3 
IS 
10 

2 

101 

1 

2 

24 

2 

13 
1 

4 

21 

10 

10 

4 

14 

5 

22 

4 

15 


Cases 

(2Uj 


4 

84 

13 

12 

4 

12 

49 

5 
7 

13 


4 

9 

19 

4 

34 

6 


6 

18 

15 


3 

3 

42 

5 

3 

14 

7 

1 

17 

1 

16 

24 

1 


Persons 

(21) 


51 

14 

36 

76 

69 


15 

7 

212 

21 

15 

46 

42 

4 

70 

11 

75 

94 

7 


Expenditures 
for  direct 
relief 
(22) 


1,492.25 

461.66 
381.23 
123.12 

257.53 

653.66 
643.09 


136.18 

65.06 

2,125,53 

128.59 

96.09 

498.17 

328.30 

36.03 

521,12 

40.00 

775.02 

796,76 

55.06 


Coxmty 

gj 


3,780 

$31,364.36 

State  Total 

21 

139.18 

Adams 

374 

3,830,64 

Allegheny 

56 

481.98 

Armstrong 

43 

446.12 

Beaver 

22 

113.15 

Bedford 

52 

333.10 

Berks 

263 

2,212.41 

Blair 

28 

164.03 

Bradford 

26 

286.30 

Bucks 

55 

489.48 

Butler 

71 

438.86 

Cambria 

- 

- 

Cameron 

21 

169.24 

Carbon 

53 

453.63 

Centre 

79 

584,16 

Cheater 

21 

178,18 

Clarion 

Clearfield 

Clinton 

ColuDbla 

Crawford 

Cimberland 

Dauphin 

Delaware 


1 

6 

46.06 

Elk 

15 

79 

727.20 

Erie 

22 

109 

860.70 

Fayette 

1 

4 

46.03 

Forest 

3 

20 

125.62 

Franklin 

4 

20 

177.24 

Fulton 

■ 

- 

- 

Greene 

4 

19 

147,66 

Huntingdon 

5 

25 

192.87 

Indiana 

6 

26 

187.66 

Jefferson 

3 

26 

119.55 

Juniata 

32 

265 

1,543.11 

Lackawanna 

5 

19 

161.16 

Lancaster 

3 

16 

140.94 

Lawrence 

Lebanon 

Lehigh 

Luzomo 

Lj'coming 

UeKean 

Mercer 

Mifflin 

Uonroe 

Mont gone ry 

Montour 

Northampton 

Northumberland 

Perry 


47 

218 

1,631.94 

Philadelphia 

“ 

- 

- 

Pike 

1 

8 

56.31 

Potter 

13 

66 

647,01 

Schuylkill 

2 

19 

110.59 

Snyder 

4 

20 

162.71 

Somerset 

3 

18 

98.00 

Sullivan 

12 

65 

479.16 

Susquehanna 

6 

27 

296.86 

Tioga 

2 

14 

98.62 

Dhion 

6 

32 

210.24 

Vexuuige 

6 

44 

365.54 

Warren 

17 

86 

618.06 

Washington 

9 

45 

339,48 

Wayne 

S3 

147 

1,272.52 

Westmo  Inland 

8 

34 

298,18 

T^onlng 

S 

19 

185.65 

York 

•Source  of  datat  Columns  (2),  (3) 


o r«h  and  Statistics,  State  Emergency  iollof  Administration,  Harrisburgi 


(10),  gi), 

C^lumna  (20), '(21).  (22)  from  Stata 


r 


I 

I 


i 


Table  II 


"'““d  cS!dr™”:ref  fon^F^er  Agen°cUs”i::d‘'i:stlfutl^:s 


Outdoor  Poor  Relief  Bata  Tif.lnlv  for  1935 


Roller  axpondlturos  durlr.r  the  voar  19.-^S 


Alnishouse  Care 


County 

(1) 


Cases  on 
January  31,  1936 
(2) 


Persons 
in  cases 


State  total 

Adans 

Allecheny 

Arastrong 

Beaver 

Bedford 

Berks 

Blair 

Bradford 

Bucks 

Butler 

Cauibria 

Caneron 

Carbon 

Centre 

Chester 

Clarion 

Clearfield 

Clinton 

ColuE]bia 

Cra^Tford 

Cizaborland 

Dauphin 

Delatrare 

Elk 

Erie 

Fayette 

Forest 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Greene 

Huntingdon 

Indiana 

Jefferson 

Juniata 

Lao’artTanna 

Lancaster 

lATTronco 

Lebanon 

Lehigh 

Lusome 

Lycoming 

]&)Kean 

Jiercor 

Mifflin 

Monroe 

UontgoEiery 

Ii)ntour 

Horthojroton 

Korthurabcrl^Jid 

Perry 

Philadelphia 

Pike 

Po'ttor 

3ohuylld.ll 

Snyder 

Somerset 

Sullivan 

Susquehoju'j). 

Tioga 

■Union 

■Vonango 

■Woxron 

TTashington 

"Wayne 

'Wo  stnor  oland 

Tfyoming 

York 


Total  Hone 
Relief 


i,003 

98,376 

')5, 129, 701. 43 

143 

250 

6,909.59 

5,677 

7,790 

673,131.46 

177 

708 

32,690.86 

396 

1,580 

69,400.89 

303 

- 

15,401.74 

L,015 

1,529 

159,162.42 

86G 

4,330 

98,351.23 

679 

1,149 

119,226.59 

22 

44 

11,040.17 

416 

1,650 

60,071,00 

420 

804 

35,391,19 

34 

110 

4,955.43 

457 

1,047 

76,223.37 

230 

555 

20,233.27 

160 

640 

41,805.70 

94 

564 

20,700,00 

1,320 

7,235 

44,538.00 

223 

435 

36,595.01 

779 

2,810 

57,442.32 

600 

1,500 

44,350.20 

221 

340 

29,010,93 

535 

1,219 

112,115,05 

1,074 

3,759 

227,110.91 

228 

916 

29,452.10 

729 

925 

127,563,02 

121 

146 

21,777.77 

30 

118 

3,-399.39 

400 

1,207 

62,419.39 

50 

IGC 

1,921.51 

148 

720 

22,771.27 

- ••• 

>«•• 

9,551.42 

329 

1,640 

25,351.05 

239 

46,613.75 

74 

119 

9,109.12 

1,545 

4,513 

221,854.96 

256 

725 

51,909.43 

712 

4,746 

124,357.19 

550 

1,600 

30,184.09 

652 

1,386 

121,590.33 

1,875 

5,111 

353,206.37 

424 

040 

83,268,71 

339 

005 

57,138.05 

721 

1,804 

149,439.94 

470 

1,535 

52,526.52 

248 

826 

55,363.11 

400 

1,600 

120,963.36 

52 

86 

5,501.32 

1,665 

4,995 

290,732.77 

930 

3,667 

137,519,24 

44 

75 

7,494,04 

1,715 

5,991 

247,000.09 

54 

147 

15,494.52 

123 

437 

12,179.94 

1,035 

1,941 

104,892,95 

50 

83 

16,505.49 

238 

409 

26,700.53 

87 

261 

17,013.02 

1G7 

374 

26,640.96 

« 

902 

31,930.33 

75 

130 

13,208.55 

120 

480 

31,814.36 

500 

1,500 

42,399.74 

801 

1,627 

95,837,21 

1C2 

286 

17,135,29 

620 

1,301 

79,744.32 

20G 

032 

37,269.90 

496 

1,205 

74,557.10 

Board  of 
children  in 
private  fanilies 
(5) 


Total  adjusted 
to  ordt 
board  of 
children  in 
private  families 

(6J 


Appropriations 
to  private 
agencies 
(7; 


Total 

adjusted  to  omit 
both  board  for 
children  in  private 
fanilies  and 
appropriations  to 
private  agonoies 
(8) 


Poor  relief 
administration 
for  1935 
(Excludes 
almshouse 
operation 
et  cetera) 

(9) 


Persona 
in  almshouses 
1933  (used 
in  earlier  report 
of  Comnittee) 
(10) 


Persons  in 
almshouses 
1935 

(u; 


Almshouse 

expenditures 

1935 

(12) 


)300,159.S5 

340,95 

5,534,59 
IS, 359, Go 
1,250,55 

20,256,57 

837,40 

14,540.27 

10,571,00 

0,850,00 


1,903.50 

944.27 

10,284.39 


Children  cored  for  by 
foster  agenc5' 3 
and  institutions 
Data  for  1933 
(children) 
(13) 


04,740,541.70 

6,560,04 

079,131,40 

27,104,27 

51,041.23 

14,202.09 

130,905.75 

97.513.00 
104,686,32 

1,269.17 

53.221.00 

35,391,19 

4,955.43 

74,319.87 

20.294.00 
31,501.41 


v91,478,8G 


10,396.50 

3.500.00 

2.400.00 


;'4,S58,002.92 

6,500,64 

673,131.40 

27,104,27 

40,644.73 

14,202,89 

127,305.75 

97.513.86 
102,206.32 

1,269,17 

53.221.00 

35,391,i9 

4,955.43 

74.319.87 

28.294.00 
51,541.41 


0085,487.12 

3,247,21 

160,227,49 

1,067.80 

8,158,79 

2,542.34 

9,190.55 
19,549.14 
Pd,  by  County 
7,015.76 
2,100,00 

12.912.56 
1,206.31 

10.509.57 
8,089,89 
4,097.50 


10,317 

81 

3,223 

89 

237 

74 

462 

171 

133 

194 

147 


320 

33 

167 


13,690 

86 

2,346 

99 

223 

62 

426 

177 

139 

173 

147 

328 

378 

1C 

170 


03,143,670.88 

11,142,84 

947,869,97 

16,099.86 

39,572.71 

9,622,90 

94,344.30 

47,177.19 

20,130.07 

21,957.53 

31,101.66 

41,186.96 

54,522,62 

1,999,89 

23,601.36 


29,737** 

55 

4,967 

120 

245 

74 

619 

411 

142 

200 

146 

415 

21 

68 

77 

273 


Coxmty 

. Li) 


State  total 

Adams 

Allegheny 

Armstrong 

Beaver 

Bedford 

Berks 

Blair 

Bradford 

Bucks 

Butler 

Cambria 

Cameron 

Carbon 

Centre 

Chester 


- 

20,700.00 

- 

20,700.00 

6,258.00 

52 

63 

7,610.00 

19 

4,191.00 

40,377,00 

- 

40,377.00 

1,857,00 

180 

176 

24,060.00 

208 

Clearfield 

870.52 

35,725.29 

500.00 

35,225.29 

3,007,75 

17 

16 

3,534.02 

101 

1,170,00 

56,272.32 

- 

56,272.32 

11,402,93 

29 

11 

4,378.68 

86 

Colisnbia 

7,299,75 

37,050.45 

- 

37,050.45 

5,574.00 

127 

130 

22,762.03 

157 

Crawford 

6,076.52 

22,134,41 

_ 

22,134.41 

4,706.44 

132 

126 

19,536.21 

159 

Cumberland 

25,925,00 

06,190.05 

- 

86,190.05 

17,333.20 

314 

303 

50,470.53 

645 

Dauphin 

1,953.40 

225,165.51 

1,350.00 

223,015.51 

29,272.70 

335 

288 

98,706.46 

560 

Delaware 

1,204,31 

20,107,57 

- 

28,167.57 

3,457,14 

115 

104 

19,465.68 

102 

Elk 

30,540.58 

97,027.44 

15,150.14 

81,877.30 

19,626.20 

383 

202 

52,841.31 

472 

Erie 

1,003.75 

20,594.02 

1,560.50 

19,133.52 

5,500.05 

322 

■ 314 

69,758.14 

211 

Faj'otto 

_ 

3,699.39 

- 

3,699.39 

3,560.65 

15 

12 

4,489.94 

3 

Forest 

3,906.00 

50,515.38 

- 

50,513.38 

4,349.90 

160 

175 

17,800.36 

254 

Fran3:lin 

1,921.51 

_ 

1,921.51 

477,04 

- 

- 

_ 

23 

Fulton 

- 

22,771,27 

- 

22,771.27 

1,776.09 

114 

64 

12,050.32 

80 

Greene 

_ 

9,551.42 

_ 

9,551.42 

1,320.96 

61 

7,209.98 

70 

Huntingdon 

_ 

25,351.05 

_ 

25,351.05 

1,900,00 

155 

160 

22,995.06 

137 

Indiana 

2,700.00 

43,913.75 

- 

43,913.75 

900.00 

125 

144 

18,321.09 

01 

Jefferson 

373.00 

8,730.12 

- 

0,736.12 

2,112.05 

- 

• •• 

- 

22 

Juniata 

2,345.25 

219,509.71 

4,734.00 

214,725.71 

103,522.32 

542 

554 

90,130.64 

732 

Laclmwnrma 

51,909. i5 

37,304.32 

14,905.11 

9,142.50 

299 

260 

65,057.45 

629 

Lancaster 

940,13 

123,411.03 

1,930.54 

121,474.49 

10,026.25 

156 

152 

33,800.94 

102 

Lawrence 

_ 

50,184.09 

_ 

30,104.09 

11,964.67 

212 

151 

13,901.42 

287 

Lebanon 

27,843.92 

93,754,11 

93,754.41 

13,237.56 

333 

336 

61,334.16 

398 

Lehigh 

29,406.75 

323,800.12 

000.00 

323,200.12 

92,945.16 

786 

501 

100,816.00 

1,039 

Lutemo 

1,409.72 

01,050.99 

05.00 

81,793.99 

14,160.06 

87 

106 

19,627.89 

297 

Lycoming 

2,208.20 

54,929.85 

_ 

54,929.85 

10,152,95 

111 

87 

14,959.42 

152 

MoKoar. 

*738.97 

148,630.97 

_ 

140,950.97 

25,549.04 

121 

125 

19,497.99 

152 

Mercer 

8,658.53 

43,007.90 

- 

43,007.99 

6,797.20 

78 

01 

13,029.26 

166 

yifflin 

c',596.20 

40,700.83 

- 

40,700.83 

6,242.53 

63 

67 

12,806.37 

63 

yoliroo 

1,729.50 

119,232.96 

11,037.86 

100,196.00 

11,420.46 

240 

236 

30,822 .9o 

430 

.’tontgomory 

5,501.52 

_ 

5,501.62 

2,668.94 

17 

17 

3,206.06 

42 

I'ontour 

290,739.77 

- 

290,739.77 

13,724.40 

51Ch 

424 

64,631.09 

462 

Hortluur^rton 

137,070.35 

255.00 

136,823.35 

61,893.30 

222 

173 

52,393.14 

337 

Horthumberland 

7,494.04 

- 

7,494.04 

1,747.26 

47 

42 

3,021.69 

62 

Perry 

150,507,27 

226.00 

150,341.27 

00,311.42 

1,861 

1,434 

246,104.93 

9,953 

Philadelphia 

15,494,52 

15,494.52 

3,350.02 

— 

- 

9 

Pike 

12479.94 

12,179.94 

C, 643.70 

65 

72 

21,223.08 

37 

Potter 

104,092.95 

- 

104,092.96 

20,057,65 

603 

515 

156,651.40 

660 

Sohuylkill 

145.35 

10,439.84 

" 

19,439.04 

3,015.56 

“ 

“ 

46 

Snyder 

26,709.53 

_ 

26,700.53 

5,037.22 

124 

151 

13,463.38 

163 

Somerset 

16,4*iC.60 

16,448.68 

GIC.IO 

• 

7 

Sullivan 

&0b.l4 

24403,13 

25.00 

24,250.13 

6,906.60 

20 

25 

5,746.49 

42 

Susquehanna 

- 

31,938.53 

3,916.22 

123 

100 

15,CCG.ie 

68 

Tlogo 

337,00 

17,071.55 

17,071.55 

2,010.55 

- 

- 

- 

40 

Ijilon 

18,901.31 

- 

13,901.31 

1,599.79 

72 

47 

17,461.00 

104 

Venango 

37,495.73 

- 

3,130.73 

112 

119 

30,027.61 

120 

Vi’arren 

95,837,21 

- 

96,037.21 

17,262.24 

475 

- 

66,813.95 

339 

Washington 

13,927.39 

i:,699.C9 

4,321.72 

111 

. 

3,763.44 

21 

Wayne 

79,744.32 

• 

26,760.93 

451 

422 

69,069.37 

525 

V.'estmorolsnd 

37,209.80 

- 

37,269.80 

2,434.CC 

_ 

_ 

26 

- 

74,557.18 

“ 

74,557.10 

255 

25] 

63,193.25 

314 

York 

•Source  of  data; 
Research 
Federal 


data;  Colxinns  (2)  and  (3)  from  qiaostlonnairoc  rotumod  by  Directors  of  tho  Toer  to  the  Pennsylvania  Comnittee  on  Pu' 

, ^partMrt  of  •.;^f^o  Commoimealth  of  Pennsylvania  xrlth  computations  made  in  the  Cocrdttee’c  offioo;  Column  (10)  aeourcd  from  "Poor  Keliof  Administration"  publlshod  b^’the'state 'Department *of 'welfare;  Column  (13)  secured  from 
t,ensu8  or  Dopondent  Children,  photoctat  copies  of  date  socurod  fro«  r 


• •These  data  rofor  to  the  county  of  rooldoneo  of  children  rhon  ccccrtod  ^or 
but  for  vfhem  the  county  of  rccidonoo  ms  not  spocified,  * “ 


photostat  data  supplied  by  Bureau  of 

data  socurod  from  Ctatc  Dep^^'nt  of  V/olfaro. 

Ti.o  state  tcltl  of  29,737  includes  not  only  the  sun  of  the  county  totcls  but  also  includes  560  children  residing  in  othor  states  and  17  children  residing  in  Pennsylvania 


•••Figures  not  available. 


Table  III 


Eatlmted  Annual  Ga-rtncs  from  Local  Ta^  Funds  fron  the  Adoption  of  the  Unified  Procram  for  Public  Aasletanoe  and  Relief  as  Propoeed  by  the  Peimeylvanla  Commlttoo  on  Public  Aealatance  and  Relief 

(Altered  to  Retain  Local  Finnnclnc  of  Footer  Care  of  Children J* 


Flrurea  ae  Reported  or  Conputed 


Old  Ace  Assiatanoe  Fund  — Data  for  1956 


Itothara*  Assistance  Fund  — Data  for  1936 


C\itdoor  Poor  Relief  Expanditurea  — Data  for  1&55 


Figures  Pounded  to  lleareat  CIQO 


Counties 




Total 

uutuoor 

adjusted 

Hone  Relief 

Estimated 

to  omit 

adjusted 

total 

both  board 

to  ordt 

annual 

for  children 

both  board 

savings 

in  private 

Old  .'kge 

Jtothors' 

for  ehildren 

from 

Total 

fomilios 

Ascistonoo 

Ascistonee 

in  private 

Local 

adjusted 

and  appro- 

Fund 

Fund 

fonilios 

Poor 

Tax  Funds 

Six 

Adninis- 

Total  grants 

to  omit  board 

priations 

Grants 

and  appro- 

Relief  Adaln- 

per  cent 

tration 

11.1  per  cent 

and  adnir.is- 

of  children 

Adninis- 

and  adninie- 

priations 

Istratlon 

' 

of  grants 

Federal  funds 

costs  from 

of  county 

tration  fron 

in  private 

tration  fron 

tration  fron 

to  private 

Sum  of 

allomd 

allooated  to 

county  fxmdo 

grants  as 

oounty  funde 

Beard 

follies 

Appro- 

coxmty  funds 

oounty  funds 

ar.enoies 

Colusns 

Total  grants 

for  adiainiso 

to  oounty 

oounty  shore 

Sun 

of  ehildron 

priations 

Column 

Founded  from 

Founded  fron 

Rounded  ft-on 

Rounded  fron 

(16),  (10). 

State  and 

tratlon  from 

0 

1 

Column  (3)  Grants  from 

of  adminis* 

of  Columns 

Total 

in  private 

Column  (9) 

to  private 

(9)  minus 

federal  funds 

oounty  funds 

tration 

minus  (4)  county  funds 

tration 

(6)  uid  (7) 

as  reported 

fanillos 

minus  (10) 

agencies 

(10)  ond  (12) 

tration 

Counties 

column  (S) 

eoltinn  (8) 

oolunn  (13) 

oolusin  (14) 

(17)  (Uld  (18) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5)  (6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(Id) 

4)  . 

(10) 

(IS) 

(17) 

(IS) 

(19) 

State  total 

$11,678,561.49 

$700,713.70 

$128,200.00 

$572,513.70  $1, 

,574,684.43 

$174,963.15 

$1,749,647.58 

$5,129,701.43 

$380,159.65 

$4,749,541.78 

$91,478.86 

$4,658,062.92 

$966,487.12 

State  total 

$572,600  $1,749,600 

$4,650,100 

$985,500 

$7,965,700 

Adams 

44,444.38 

2,666.66 

501.00 

2,165.66 

1,933.00 

214.78 

2,147.78 

6,909.59 

346.95 

6,560.64 

_ 

6,560.64 

3,247.21 

Adams 

2,200  2,200 

6,600 

3,200 

14,200 

Allegheny 

1,627,540.38 

97,652.42 

17,676.00 

79,976.42 

320,206,91 

35,578.19 

355,785.10 

678,131.46 

- 

678,131.46 

. 

676,131.46 

160,227.49 

Allegheny 

80,000  355,800 

678, lOO** 

160,200 

1,274,100 

Amstrong 

85,053.21 

5,103.19 

858.00 

4,245.19 

10,280.20 

1,142.23 

11,422.43 

32,698.86 

5,534.59 

27,164.27 

. 

27,164.27 

1,067.80 

Anastrong 

4,200  11,400 

27,200 

1,100 

43,900 

Beaver 

172,315.86 

10,338.95 

1,665.00 

8,673.95 

30.00 

3.33 

33.33 

69,400.69 

18,359.66 

51,041.23 

10,396.60 

40,644.73 

8,168.79 

Deavor 

8,700  Hooently  org'd* 

40,600 

8,200 

57,500 

Bedford 

52,580.36 

3,154.82 

605.00 

2,549.62 

4,121.99 

457.99 

4,579,98 

15,461.74 

1,258,65 

14,202.09 

- 

14,202.89 

2,542.34 

Codford 

2,600  4,600 

14,200 

2,500 

23,900 

Berks 

267,486.26 

16,049.18 

2,745.00 

13,304.18 

50,930.10 

5,658.84 

56,580.94 

169,162.42 

28,256.67 

130,905.75 

3,600.00 

127,305.75 

9,196.65 

Dorks 

13,300  56,600 

127,300 

9,200 

206.400 

Blair 

164,567.20 

9,874.03 

1,786.00 

8,086.03 

21,419.93 

2,379.96 

23,799,89 

98,351.26 

637,40 

97,513.86 

_ 

97,513.86 

19,549.14 

Blair 

8,100  23,800 

97,500 

19,500 

148,900 

Bradford 

70,502.58 

4,230,15 

790.00 

3,440.15 

0,050.18 

894.46 

8,944.64 

119,226.59 

14,540.27 

104,686.32 

2,400,00 

102,286.32 

pd.  by  County 

Bradford 

3,400  8,900 

102,300 

Pd.  by  oounty 

114,600 

Bueks 

136,402.80 

8,184,17 

1,654.00 

6,530.17 

7,377.55 

819.72 

0,197.27 

11,640.17 

10,571.00 

1,269.17 

_ 

1,269.17 

7,015.76  ' 

Ducks 

6,500  8,200 

1,300 

7,000 

25,000 

Butler 

111,319.31 

6,679.16 

1,223.00 

5,456.16 

10,145.27 

1,127,24 

11,272.51 

60,071.00 

6,050.00 

53,221.00 

- 

53,221.00 

2,100.00 

Butler 

5,500  11,300 

53,200 

2,100 

72,100 

Cambria 

257,257.71 

14,235.46 

2,327.00 

11,908.46 

38,959.08 

4,323.74 

43,207.62 

35,391.19 

_ 

35,391.19 

. 

36,391.19 

12,912.56 

Cembria 

11,900  43,300 

35,4CK>* 

12,900 

105,500 

Cameron 

6,241.00 

374.46 

71.00 

303.46 

1,047.42 

116.38 

1,163.80 

4,955.43 

_ 

4,955.43 

- 

4,955.43 

1,206.61 

Cansron 

300  1,200 

5,00i>* 

1,200 

7,700 

Carbon 

74,515.66 

4,470.94 

642.00 

3,628.94 

9,430.35 

1,047.81 

10,478.16 

76,223.37 

1,903.50 

74,319.87 

_ 

74,319.87 

18,509.57 

Carbon 

3,500  10,500 

74,300 

18,500 

106,900 

Centre 

59,560.06 

3,573.60 

649.00 

2,924.60 

6,959.86 

773.31 

7.733.17 

29,238.27 

944.27 

28,294.00 

_ 

28,294.00 

8,069.89 

Centre 

2,900  7,700 

28,300 

8,100 

47,000 

Chester 

144,444.63 

8,666.69 

1,491.00 

7,175.69 

15,326,00 

1,702.87 

17,028.87 

41,086.70 

10,284.29 

31,601.41 

60.00 

31,541,41 

4,097.50 

Chester 

7,200  17,000 

31,500 

4,100 

59,800 

Clarion 

40,305.78 

2,418.35 

440.00 

1,978.35 

4,680.85 

542.31 

5,423.16 

20,700.00 

_ 

20,700,00 

20,700.00 

6,258.00 

Clarion 

2,000  5,400 

20,700*» 

6,300 

34,400 

Clearfield 

120,569.41 

7,234.16 

1,431.00 

5,803.16 

48.00 

5.33 

53.33 

44,566.00 

4,191.00 

40,377.00 

_ 

40,377.00 

1,857.00 

Cloarfiolrt 

5,800  Recontly  org' df 

40,400 

1,900 

48,100 

Clinton 

36,308.51 

2,178.51 

331.00 

1,847.51 

8,570.88 

952.31 

9,523.19 

36,595.81 

870.52 

35,726.29 

500.00 

35,225.29 

3,007.75 

Clinton 

1,800  9,500 

36,200 

3,000 

49,500 

ColuEibia 

55,144.04 

3,306.64 

569.00 

2,739.64 

6,905.07 

767.31 

7,873.16 

57,442.32 

1,170.00 

56,272.32 

- 

56,272.32 

11,462.93 

Colxiribia 

2,700  7,700 

56,300 

11,500 

70,200 

Crawford 

110,290.26 

6,617.42 

1,400.00 

5,217.42 

6,352.56 

928.05 

9,200.61 

44,350.20 

7,299.75 

37,050.45 

- 

37,050.45 

6,574.00 

Crar/ford 

5,200  9,300 

37,000 

5,600 

67,100 

Cumberland 

Dauphin 

Delaware 

Blk 

Erie 

81,477.79 

180,602.90 

306,922.42 

42,682.23 

240,606.95 

4,888.67 

10,836.17 

18,415.35 

2,560.93 

14,446.41 

903.00 

1.848.00 

3.310.00 

524.00 

2.651.00 

3,985.67 

8,988.17 

15,105.35 

2,036.93 

11,797.41 

4,859.92 

29,301.30 

38,351.04 

36,469,09 

539.99 

3,264.56 

4,261.16 

4,052.08 

5,399.91 

32,645.86 

42,612.22 

40,521.17 

29,010.93 

112,115.05 

227,118.91 

29,452.18 

127,588.02 

6,876.62 

25,925,00 

1,953.40 

1,284.61 

30,640.58 

22,134.41 

86,190.05 

225,165.51 

28,167.57 

97,027.44 

1,350,00 

15,150.14 

22,134,41 

86,190.05 

223,816.51 

20,167.57 

81,877,30 

4,706.44 

17.333.20 
29,272.78 

3,457.14 

19.626.20 

Cumberland 

Dauplun 

Dolavcu'o 

Elk 

Erie 

4.000  5,400 

9.000  32,700 

15,100  42,600 

2.000  Rocontly  orgM* 

11,800  40,500 

22,100 

66,200 

225,800 

28,200 

01,900 

4,700 

17.300 

29.300 
5,500 

19,600 

36,200 

145,200 

310.800 
35,700 

153.800 

Payette 

Forest 

257,174.90 

7,381.21 

15,430.50 

442.87 

2,726.00 

83.00 

12,704.50 

359.87 

3,838.51 

674.68 

2,616.39 

106.42 
C 127.29 

20,71 

680.60 

207.13 

6,808.09 

21,777.77 

3,699,39 

62,419.38 

1,083,75 

3,906,00 

20,694.02 

3,690.39 

56,513.38 

1,560.50 

19,133,52 

3,699.59 

58,513.38 

5.500.65 

3.560.65 
4,349.90 

Faj'etto 

Forest 

Franldir 

12,700  Roeontly  org'd* 
400  Rocontly  ory'd* 
3,800  6,000 

19,100 

3,700*» 

58,500 

5,500 

3,600 

4,400 

37,300 

7,700 

73,500 

Franklin 

76,875.22 

4,612.51 

774.00 

_ 

1,921.51 

1,921.51 

1,921.51 

477.04 

Fulton 

700  Recently  org'd* 

1,900** 

500 

3,100 

Pulton 

Greene 

13,644.62 

53,539.77 

830.68 

3,212.39 

156.00 

596.00 

4,501.31 

509.03 

5,090.34 

22,771,27 

- 

22,771,27 

- 

22,771,27 

1,776.09 

Groone 

2,600  5,100 

22,800*« 

1,800 

32,300 

Huntingdon 

Indiana 

Jefferson 

Juniata 

Laeknwanna 

51,660.67 

02,762.96 

71,501.64 

20,217.08 

541,104.78 

3,099.64 

4,965.78 

4,290,10 

1,213,02 

20,466.29 

lano aster 
lewrenee 
Lebanon 
Lehigh 

Lucerne 

235,265.07 

125,235.27 

77,544.82 

205,407.96 

480,789.95 

14,115.90 

7,514.12 

4,652.69 

12,324,48 

28,847,40 

Lyeoialng 

UoKean 

Iferoer 

yifflla 

Ibnroe 

113,929.36 

70,703.99 

114,286.14 

39,843.88 

43,655.00 

6,835.76 

4,247.04 

6,857.17 

2,390.63 

2,619.30 

Ibntgonery 

Ibntour 

Horthamptoc 

Herthuriborland 

Perry 

305.551.66 
17,438.61 

182,471.60 

144.876.66 
27,118,64 

18,333.10 

1,046,32 

10,948.30 

6,692.60 

1,627.12 

Fhlladolphia 

Pike 

Potter 

Schuylkill 

Snyder 

2,513,126.06 

9,560.12 

21,370.54 

270,526.92 

32,327,93 

150,787,56 

573.61 

1,202,23 

16,711.62 

1,939.68 

Somerset 

Stillivas 

Susqueharjia 

Tioga 

Union 

09.444.47 
8,207,00 

41,980.26 

39,500.03 

20.030.48 

5,9CC.C7 

492.47 

2.518.82 
2,370.00 

1.201.83 

Venango 

■\7arren 

T^aehlngton 

TTayne 

Ueetno reland 

80,902.94 

51,292.05 

250,076.78 

36,363.12 

342,306.41 

5,330.98 

3,077,50 

16,004.61 

2,101.79 

20,530.38 

TTyomlng 

York 

19,270.16 

196,503.00 

1,156.60 

11,794.95 

508.00 

869.00 

788.00 

206.00 
3,548.00 

2,591.64 

4,076,78 

3,502.10 

1,007.02 

16,910.29 

4, SCO. 79 
11,421.96 
12,609.75 
1,542.93 
56,953.23 

500.76 

1,269.09 

1.401.07 
171.43 

6.328.07 

2.550.00 

1.424.00 
820.00 

2.200.00 
5,220.00 

11,565.90 

6,090,12 

3,832.69 

10,124.46 

23,619.40 

18,406,01 

15,744.60 

4,124.34 

25,530.47 

96,266.29 

2,045.09 

1,749.30 

458.26 

2,836.69 

10,696.15 

1,212.00 

793.00 
1,189,00 

389.00 

486.00 

5.623,76 

3,454.04 

5,668.17 

2,001.63 

2,133.30 

11,398.64 

7,594.69 

14,307,63 

5,353.87 

2,162.33 

1,266.60 

843.86 
1,598.61 

594.87 
240.26 

3.302.00 

190.00 

1.983.00 

1.537.00 

307.00 

15,031.10 

856.32 

8,965.30 

7,155.60 

1,320.12 

27,029.48 

1,661.72 

24,827.66 

31,169.68 

3.003.25 
184.63 

2,758.60 

3.463.26 

29,355.00 

90.00 

212.00 

2,900.00 

390.00 

121,432.66 

483.61 

1,070,23 

13,603.62 

1,549.60 

328,822.81 

1,674,51 

SC,eC5.3C 

1,961.80 

36,802.17 

186.05 

0,318.31 

217,90 

1,130.00 

80.00 

470.00 

433.00 

191.00 

4,036.67 

412.47 

2,048.62 

1,937,00 

1,010.03 

0,076.45 

634.24 

4,368.51 

2,949.23 

1,366.47 

897.37 

70.47 

485.39 

327.69 

151.72 

1.034.00 

541.00 

2.744.00 

418.00 

3.690.00 

4,304.98 

2,636.68 

12,260.61 

1,763.79 

16,830.38 

11,777.44 

C,C66.C5 

44,642.62 

1,454.40 

60,706.59 

1,308.69 

739.84 

4,902.40 

101,60 

6,300,67 

165.00 

2,166.00 

991. C9 
9,626.90 

1,369.66 

17,768.24 

154.40 

1.973.12 

5,067,54 

9,551.42 

_ 

9,551.42 

_ 

9,651.42*« 

>•  1,320.90 

Huntingdon 

2,000 

5,100 

9,600* 

1,300 

18,600 

12,691.05 

25,351.05 

25,351,05 

25,351.05 

1,900,00 

Indiana 

4,100 

12,700 

25,4CM>* 

1,900 

44,100 

14,010.82 

46,613,76 

2,700,00 

43,913,75 

43,913.75 

900,00 

Jefferson 

3,500 

14,000 

45,900 

900 

62,300 

1,714.36 

9,109.12 

373.00 

8,730.12 

_ 

8,730.12 

2,112.05 

Jwiiatn 

1,000 

1,700 

8,700 

2,100 

13,600 

63,261,30 

221,854.96 

2,345.25 

219,509,71 

4,784,00 

214,725,71 

103,522.02 

Lao]:finuu'.'. 

10,900 

63,300 

214,700 

105,500 

398,400 

20,451.10 

51,909,43 

51,909,43 

37,304,32 

14,005.11 

9,142.60 

Lanoostor 

11,000 

20,500 

14,600 

9,100 

55,800 

17,463.98 

124,357,19 

946.16 

123,411.03 

1,936.54 

121,474.49 

10,626.25 

Lawenco 

0,100 

17,500 

121,500 

10,800 

155,900 

4,662.60 

30,184.09 

_ 

30,104.00 

_ 

30, 184. 09** 

-•  11,904.57 

Lebaixin 

3,000 

4, GOO 

30,200*** 

12,000 

50,600 

28,367.16 

121,596.33 

27,843.92 

93,754,41 

_ 

93,754.41 

13,237,66 

Lohi^ 

10,100 

28,400 

93,800 

13,200 

145,500 

106,962.44 

353,206,87 

29,406.75 

323,680.12 

600,00 

323,260.12 

92,945.16 

Lusomo 

23,600 

107,000 

323,300 

92,900 

546,600 

12,665.14 

83,268,71 

1,409,72 

01,058.99 

65.00 

61,793,99 

14,160.06 

LyeoBiag 

6,600 

12,700 

81,000 

14,200 

114,300 

8,430.54 

57,130.06 

2,208.20 

54,929.05 

- 

54,929.85 

10,152.95 

Ilerosn 

3,500 

0,400 

54,000 

10,200 

77,000 

15,966.24 

149,439.94 

708.97 

146,050.97 

146,650.97 

25,549.04 

lleroer 

5,700 

16,000 

140,700 

25,600 

196,000 

5,048.74 

52,526.52 

8,658.53 

43,667.99 

_ 

43,067,99 

0,797,20 

Ilfflin 

2,000 

5,900 

43,900 

6,800 

58,600 

2,402.59 

55,363.11 

6,596.20 

48,760.83 

- 

46,760.03 

5,242.53 

lJonro(5 

2,100 

2,400 

48,800 

5,200 

58,500 

30,032.73 

120,963.36 

1,729,60 

119,233.60 

11,037.86 

106,196.00 

11,420.40 

IJent^nory 

15,000 

30,000 

106,200 

11,400 

164,600 

1,646.35 

5,501.62 

- 

5,501.62 

_ 

6,501.62 

2,660.94 

!k>ntour 

900 

1,900 

6,500** 

2,700 

11,000 

27,586.26 

290,739.77 

- 

290,739.77 

- 

290,739,77 

13,724,40 

irorthsmpton 

9,000 

27,000 

290,700** 

13,700 

341,000 

34,632.94 

137,519.24 

440.69 

137,078.35 

265.00 

136,823.36 

61,093.30 

IJoptlsonborlftnd 

7,200 

34,600 

136,800 

61,900 

240,500 

- 

7,494.04 

- 

7,494.04 

- 

7,494.04 

1,747,20 

Perry 

1,300 

Reoently  org'J* 

7,500** 

1,700 

10,500 

365,024.98 

247,008.59 

68,441.62 

166,507.27 

226.00 

156,341.27 

06,311.42 

PhilsdelphiA 

121,400 

366,000 

150,300 

66,300 

731,000 

16,494.52 

- 

15,494.52 

_ 

15,494.52 

3,358.82 

Piker 

500 

Reoently  org'd* 

15,500** 

S«400 

19,400 

1,660.56 

12,179,94 

- 

12,179.94 

- 

12,179.94 

0,043.70 

Potter 

1,100 

1,900 

12,200** 

6,600 

21,800 

63,183.69 

104,892.96 

- 

104,092.95 

. 

104,892.95 

20,057,65 

SohuylVdll 

13,800 

63,200 

104,900** 

20,100 

202,000 

2,179.78 

16,685.49 

145.65 

10,439.04 

- 

16,439.84 

3,015.56 

Snydsr 

1,600 

2,200 

16,400 

3,600 

23,000 

8,973.62 

26,700.55 

- 

26,700,53 

_ 

26,700.65 

6,037,22 

Sonorset 

4,000 

0,000 

26,700** 

5,000 

46,500 

704.71 

17,013.82 

566.14 

16,446.66 

. 

16,446.65 

810.10 

Sullivan 

400 

700 

16,400 

600 

18,300 

4,863.90 

26,640.96 

2,357.03 

24,203.13 

25.00 

24,258.13 

0,980.60 

Susquehanna 

2,100 

4,900 

24,300 

7,000 

36,300 

3,270.92 

31,936.63 

- 

31,936.63 

- 

31,938.03 

5,916.22 

“log* 

1,900 

3,300 

31,900** 

3,900 

41,000 

1,617,19 

10,208.55 

337.00 

17,071.66 

“ 

17,071.55 

2,010.55 

UnioB 

1,000 

1,500 

17,900 

2,000 

23,000 

13,060.03 

31,814.36 

12,913.05 

18,901.31 

18,901.31 

1,699.79 

YonoAgo 

4,300 

13,100 

16,900 

1,600 

37,900 

7,390.49 

42,399.74 

4,904.01 

37,495.73 

- 

37,496.73 

5,130.73 

Warrsn 

2,500 

7,400 

37,600 

3,100 

60,500 

49,625.00 

95,837.21 

- 

96,037.21 

- 

95,837.21 

17,262.24 

Vashtngton 

12,300 

49,600 

95,000** 

17,300 

175,200 

1,616.00 

17,185.29 

257.60 

16,927.69 

228.00 

16,090.69 

4,321.72 

Vhynt 

1,800 

1,600 

16,700 

4,300 

24,400 

63,007,28 

79,744,32 

" 

79,744.32 

- 

79,744.32 

26,708.93 

Westnoreland 

16,600 

63,000 

79,700** 

26,800 

180,300 

1,844.06 

37,269.80 

- 

37,269.60 

37,269.80 

2,434.66 

uyoming 

1,000 

1,600 

57,300** 

2,400 

42,200 

19,731.30 

74,567,18 

- 

74,557.18 

- 

74,657,18 

15,253.54 

York 

9,600 

19,700 

74,600** 

15,300 

117,200 

* Reoently  orc'd  * Recently  orcanlted 

• Source  of  data»  Colurma  (2),  (4)  and  (6)  proTlded  by  the  Dirlalon  of  Reaearoh  and  Statistic*,  Bureau  of  Assistaneo,  State  Departwmt  of  Welfare}  CoIubtj  (3),  (6),  (7)  and  ($)  oonruted  aocordlng  to  forfcila  prorlded  by  that  DiTialoni  Colunms  (9K  (10)»  (12J  and  (14)  proTlded  by 
the  State  Department  of  Welfare  froo  reporte  filed  by  Poor  Px>ar«lS}  Colvom*  (H)  »nd  (13)  ©o^juted  fron  those  data. 

• • Those  oountle*  report  no  homo  relief  expenditures  for  board  for  children  In  private  fau?dlles  or  apprcprifttlona  to  .’rlvoto  acenclen. 

•••  These  oountle*  did  not  report  Itemited  expenditures  for  hose  relief. 
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GENERAL  APPENDIX  B 


SUMMARY  OF 

LEGISLATION  EMBODYING  THE  GENERAL  PROGPJUtf 
OF  THE 

PENNSYLVANIA  COMTTEE  ON  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  AND  RELIEF 


Introduction 


The  general  recommendations  of  the  Pennsylvania  Committee  on  Public 
Assistance  and  Relief  vrere  embodied  in  drafts  of  legislation  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  Shipper  Leivls,  Esq.,  of  the  Philadelphia  bar.  The  enact- 
ment of  the  principal  items  of  the  program  required  three  separate  acts, 
namely,  (l)  An  act  amending  the  Administrative  Code  of  Pennsylvania,  creat- 
ing a new  and  separate  Department  of  Public  Assistance  Td.th  appropriate 
powers  and  duties,  and  modifying  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare,  whose  supervision  of  Mothers'  Assistance,  Old  Age  Assis- 
tance, and  Pensions  for  the  Blind,  was  transferred  to  the  nevr  department; 

(2)  A Public  Assistance  Law,  revising  end  consolidating  the  legislation 
covering  the  administration  of  all  forms  of  public  assistance  and  relief, 
creating  new  county  boards  of  assistance  and  providing  for  the  abolition 
of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board,  Mothers'  Assistance  Fxxnd  Boards,  and 
Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  Pension  Fund  for  the  Blind;  (3)  An  act  abolishing 
the  poor  districts,  creating  nevf  institutional  districts  in  each  county,  to 
which  responsibilities  of  the  poor  districts  for  management  of  almshouses 
and  other  local  public  institutions  were  to  be  tre^nsferred,  and  somewhat 
revising  and  consolidating  the  lavf  relating  to  the  core  of  the  poor. 

Before  the  introduction  of  these  measures,  they  were  subjected  to 
certain  revisions  in  accordance  with  the  fiscal  and  administrative  policy 
announced  by  Governor  Earle  in  his  budget  message  to  the  Legislature  on 
February  24,  1937.  The  bills  were  introduced  into  the  State  Senate  under 
the  sponsorship  of  Senator  Edvmrd  J.  Thompson  of  Centre  County,  in  asso- 
ciation with  Senator  McCreesh  of  Philadelphia,  and  Senators  McGinnis  and 
Frey  of  Pittsburgh.  They  were  subjected  to  amendment  in  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee, and  after  passage  by  the  Senate  were  further  amended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Welfare  of  the  House  and  also  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  They 
attained  their  final  form  through  the  action  of  a Conference  Committee  of 
the  tiTO  Houses,  composed  of  Senators  Edrmrd  J.  Thompson,  Centre  County,  and 
Harry  Shapiro,  Philadelphia  County  (Committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate), 
and  Representatives  Wilson  A.  Shaw  of  Allegheny  County,  John  J.  O'Keefe, 
of  Philadelphia  County,  and  Robert  E.  Woodside,  Jr.,  of  Dauphin  County, 
(Committee  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives)  and  were  finally 
passed  by  both  Houses  on  June  5,  1937.  They  vrere  signed  by  the  Governor 
on  Jime  24,  1937. 

The  essential  elements  of  the  program  recommended  by  the  Committee 
vrere  retained  throughout  this  lengthy  process  of  discussion  and  amendment, 
though  the  bills  finally  passed  differed  in  a number  of  important  details 
from  those  originally  drafted  on  behalf  of  the  Committee.  For  the  infor- 
ma.tion  of  the  public,  and  as  a matter  of  record,  the  principal  features  of 
these  new  lavre  are  here  described,  in  relation  to  the  legislation  originally 
dra.wn  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 
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1.  Departnent  of  Assistance  Act 
(Senate  Bill,  Bo.  877,  Act  No.  395,  Approved  June  24,  1937.) 

Pepartmental  Organization 


A Departiaent  of  Public  Assistance  is  created  in  the  State  government, 
headed  by  a Secretary  of  Public  Assistance  appointed  by  the  Governor  v/ith 
the  consent  of  the  Senate.  A State  Board  of  Public  Assistance  is  also  cre- 
ated, consisting  of  nine  persons  including  the  State  Treasurer,  the  Auditor 
General,  and  seven  other  citizens  of  the  Coiamomvealth  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  no  one  of  v/hom  shall  hold  office  in  any  political  party.  Members 
of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Assistance  serve  for  overlapping  terms  of  six 
years,  though  the  terms  of  tfro  members  first  appointed  expire  in  1939,  tvro 
others  in  1940,  two  others  in  1941,  and  one  in  1942.  No  member  of  the  Board 
shall  be  eligible  to  serve  consecutively  for  more  than  tiro  terms.  Five 
members  of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a quorum.  The  Chairman  is  elected  by 
the  Board  from  its  appointed  members.  The  secretary  is  also  elected  and 
need  not  be  a member  of  the  Board.  The  Board  shall  hold  at  least  six  reg- 
ular meetings  each  year.  The  members  receive  no  compensation  but  are  re- 
imbursed for  actual  expenditures. 

The  Committee’s  Draft;  The  organization  of  the  State 
Department  thus  provided  differs  from  the  Committee's 
recommendations  chiefly  in  the  inclusion  of  the  State 
Treasurer  and  the  Auditor  General  in  the  State  Board, 
in  place  of  two  appointed  citizens,  and  in  the  non- 
inclusion of  the  Secretary'  of  the  Department  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  and  as  a necessary  part  of  any 
quorum. 

Department's  Powers 


The  Department  of  Public  Assistance  has  the  povrer  to  administer  and 
carry  out  provisions  of  the  Public  Assistance  Law,  to  supervise  local  boards 
and  to  allocate  funds  to  them  on  the  basis  of  need.  The  State  Board  of 
Assistance  has  the  power  and  duty  "to  approve  or  disapprove  and  adopt  rules 
regulations  and  standards  consistent  ■with  lavr  recommended  by  the  Depar'tment 
of  Public  Assistance  and  local  boards  as  to  eligibility  for  assistance  and 
as  to  its  nature  and  extent"  and  "to  establish  for  the  department  and  local 
boards  rules  and  regulations"  of  administration;  "to  study  the  vrork  of  the 
Depar'tment  of  Public  Assistance"  and  "to  recommend  to  ttie  Governor  changes 
in  administrative  policy  or  in  the  latv." 

The  Committee's  Draft:  In  all  important  respects  these 

powers  conform  ■with  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee. 

Personnel  Administration 


A merit  system  is  established  throughout  the  Department  governing  the 
employment  of  all  employees  of  the  State  Department  and  of  local  boards 
except  one  secretary  to  the  Secretary  of  Public  Assistance  and  the  secretary 
of  each  local  board.  This  merit  system  is  under  the  general  direction  of  an 
employment  board  of  three  members  appointed  by  the  Governor  vn.th  the  consent 
of  the  Senate,  who  shall  receive  actual  expenses  and  per  diem  compensation 
not  exceeding  525.00  per  day. 

This  board  shall  prepare  and  conduct  exajTiinations  for  employment 
"which  shall  bo  practical  in  their  character  and  so  far  as  mny  bo  possible 
sliall  relate  to  those  m£.tters  directly  bearing  on  and  v/hich  vri.ll  fairly  test 
the  relative  capacity  and  fitness  of  persons  examined  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  service  into  vdiich  they  seek  to  be  appointed  but  no  applicant  shall  be 
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required  to  have  had  any  scholastic  education  in  social  service  vrorl:  nor  to 
have  had  any  other  special  scholastic  education  or  special  training  or  ex- 
perience." The  Board  shall  grade  each  person  by  a method  of  rating  published 
as  part  of  the  announcement  of  the  test,  special  credit  of  five  per  cent  be- 
ing given  to  vrar  veterans  and  an  additional  five  per  cent  to  veterans  vdio 
were  disabled  in  the  service. 

Applicants  for  positions  in  the  State  Department  must  be  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  legal  residents  of  Pennsylvania  for  a period  of  a year 
before  application,  and  persons  applying  for  positions  in  local  offices  shall 
be  residents  of  the  State  for  a year  and  of  the  local  district  for  not  less 
than  six  months.  The  Secretary  of  the  Department  and  local  boards  have  pov/er 
to  appoint  provisional  employees  prior  to  the  holding  of  competitive  exami- 
nations, but  such  employees  must  qualify  by  examination  before  March  1,  1938. 
Thereafter  all  employo.es  except  special  examiners  shall  be  appointed  from 
lists  of  eligibles  v/ho  have  passed  the  required  examinations.  "Such  lists 
shall  be  used  and  the  names  on  them  shall  be  placed  in  an  order  fixed  by  the 
rules  of  the  Employment  Board". 

Employees  serve  a period  of  probation  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more 
than  six  months.  An  employee  may  be  suspended  for  just  cause  without  pay 
for  a period  totalling  not  more  than  thirty  days  in  any  year.  Written  rea- 
sons for  such  suspension  shall  be  filed  with  the  Emplojmient  Board  and  become 
a part  of  its  public  records.  Promotions  shall  be  as  a result  of  examina- 
tions. Employees  may  be  demoted  or  removed  for  just  cause  after  being  given 
T/ritten  reasons  for  such  action  and  opportunity  to  file  a v/ritten  answer, 
both  of  which  shall  become  a part  of  the  public  records  of  the  Board.  Such 
demotions  and  removals  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  reviewing  boards  estab- 
lished under  rules  and  regulations  adopted  jointly  by  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Assistance  and  the  Emplojonent  Board.  (See  also  provisions  of  Public 
Assistance  Act,  follo'VTing* ) 

An  employee  shall  be  removed  if  he  shall  during  his  employment  be  a 
member  of  a political  committee  or  an  officer  of  a political  organization 
or  shall  solicit  or  receive  a contribution  for  political  purpose  or  shall 
injure  or  benefit  an  applicant  or  beneficiary  of  assistance  or  an  employee 
for  any  political  reason.  Ko  employer  shall  demand  from  any  employee  before 
or  at  the  time  of  employment  any  resignation  or  agreement  to  resign.  "Pace, 
or  religion,  or  political  or  labor  union  affiliation  shall  not  be  a qualifi- 
cation of  any  applicant  nor  a just  cause  for  reduction  in  compensation,  sus- 
pension, layoff,  demotion,  or  removal." 

The  Employment  Board  and  the  Department  of  Public  Assistance  jointly 
shall  classify  employment  positions  according  to  duties  involved  and  qualifi- 
cations required;  shall  fix  maximum  and  minimum  salaries  for  each  class  of 
employment;  shall  establish  qualifications  for  applicants  for  any  class  of 
employment;  and  shall  make  rules  and  regulations  establishing  the  procedure 
to  be  folloT.'ed  in  demoting  or  removing  an  employee. 

The  Committee's  Draft;  The  employment  provisions  of 
the  act  differ  from  the  recommendations  of  the  Con- 
mittoe  chiefly  in  the  follov/ing  respects:  (1)  An 

employment  director  chosen  by  the  Secretary^  of  the 
Department  from  an  eligible  list  created  by  a com- 
petitive examination,  was  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee instead  of  an  employment  board  of  three  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor.  (2)  With  respect  to 
examinations , the  Committee  recommended  "that  in 
the  application  of  the  merit  system,  special  con- 
sideration shall  bo  given  to  the  practical  train- 
ing and  experience  which  workers  m.ay''  have  for  the 
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particular  position  imrolvod,  regardless  of  acadenic 
training."  No  special  credit  was  recommended  for 
•veterans.  (3)  No  restriction  on  geographical  resi- 
dence of  applicants  for  positions  in  the  service  •was 
recommended.  (4)  The  Committee  recommended  that 
existing  staffs  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board 
and  of  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Boards  be  made  provi- 
sional employees  of  the  ne-v;  Department  and  of  the 
ne^w  local  boards,  pending  early  non-competitive 
examinations  for  such  employees,  open  competitive 
examinations  being  proposed  to  fill  vacancies  caused 
by  failure  of  present  employees  to  qualify  or  for 
other  reasons.  (5)  The  Committee  also  recommended 
that  a local  committee,  independent  of  the  County 
Board  of  Assistance,  revie-w  on  appeal  all  demotions 
and  dismissals  from  the  local  service.  (6)  The 
Committee  also  recommended  that  no  employee  be  per- 
mitted to  give,  as  •well  as  receive,  a contribution 
for  political  purposes. 


2»  Public  Assistance  Act 

(Senate  Bill  No.  883,  Act  No.  399,  A.pproved  June  24,  1937) 
Definition  of  Assistance 


This  act  regulates  the  administration  of  assistance  to  "indigent 
persons  •vd^o  reside  in  Pennsylvania  and  need  assistance  to  enable  then  to 
maintain  for  themselves  and  their  dependents  a decent  and  healthful  stand- 
ard of  li-ving  end  for  dependent  homeless  or  transient  persons".  It  express- 
ly includes  pensions  for  the  blind. 

Department ' s Pp-wers 

In  addition  to  the  general  powers  of  the  Department  of  Public  Assis- 
tance enumerated  in  the  Department  of  Assistance  Act,  the  Department  under 
this  act  is  given  the  povrer  and  duty  "to  keep  a reasonable  emergency  fund 
in  the  hands  of  local  boards"  which  shall  be  used  by  the  executive  director 
for  the  furnisidng  of  assistance  in  emergency  cases  "upon  application  to  him 
or  under  the  direction  of  any  member  of  the  local  board";  to  cooperate  ■with 
other  agencies,  including  those  of  the  United  States  or  of  other  States,  in 
all  matters  concerning  the  v;ork  of  the  Department  and  especially  in  "proj- 
ects for  child  vrelfare,  for  the  relief  of  persons  in  areas  of  special  need, 
and  for  the  care  of  transient  and  homeless  persons";  to  receive  and  super- 
vise the  disbursements  of  Federal  fmds  for  assistance  in  Pennsylvania;  to 
gather  current  information  and  report  annually  to  the  Governor  as  to  the 
nat'ure,  need,  and  extent  of  assistance  and  as  to  the  work  of  the  local 
boards;  to  report  at  least  annually  to  the  Governor  as  to  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing in  the  various  co'unties  as  related  to  the  standards  of  assistance  and 
the  actual  assistance  grants  and  to  publish  these  reports  for  public  in- 
formation; to  supeinrise  the  liquidation  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the 
I, 'others’  Assistance  Funds,  the  Pension  Fund  for  the  Blind  and  the  State 
Emergency  Relief  Board. 

County  Boards  of  Assistance 


In  each  coxmty  a County  Board  of  Assistance  is  created,  composed  of 
both  men  and  women,  serving  without  compensation  but  reimbursed  for  neces- 
sary expenses.  No  member  of  a local  board  shall  hold  office  in  any  polit- 
ical party  and  not  all  members  shall  belong  to  the  same  political  party. 
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In  counties  of  the  first  and  second  classes  (Philadelphia  and  Allegheny)  the 
Coxmty  Board  shall  be  composed  of  eleven  members  and  in  all  other  counties 
of  seven  members.  Members  serve  for  three-year  overlapping  terms  and  no 
member  shall  be  eligible  to  serve  more  than  two  consecutive  terms.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Each  Board  elects  from  among  its  members  a chairman  and  a secretary. 

Powers  of  County  Boards 

Each  County  Board  has  the  power  and  duty  to  determine  the  eligibility 
of  applicants  under  the  standards  established  by  the  State  Department  and 
subject  to  the  right  of  applicants  for  assistance  partially  supported  by 
Federal  funds  to  appeal  to  the  State  Department.  The  County  Board  also  ap- 
points, suspends,  and  removes  employees,  subject  to  the  merit  system  pro- 
visions of  the  Department  of  Public  Assistance  Act.  The  Board  also  submits 
budgets  to  the  State  Department  covering  needs  of  public  assistance  and  of 
administrative  costs.  It  hears  and  determines  appeals  of  applicants  or  ben- 
eficiaries, subject  to  further  appeal  to  the  State  Department  in  certain 
instances.  The  Coimty  Board  also  has  the  right  to  supervise  the  adminis- 
tration of  "any  other  public  function  related  to  assistance"  "which  shall  be 
committed  to  the  board  by  a political  subdivision  of  the  Commonwealth  with 
the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Assistance."  This  permits  the 
Coxmty  Board  to  accept  responsibility  for  the  placement  of  dependent  child- 
ren in  foster  homes  and  institutions,  upon  the  request  or  with  the  consent 
of  the  County  Commissioners  or  the  Juvenile  Cotirt.  The  Board  also  has  the 
express  right  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Department  of  Public  Assistance 
as  to  regulations  and  standards  of  eligibility  for  assistance  and  its  nature 
and  extent,  and  to  report  and  interpret  its  policies,  problems  and  work  to 
the  State  Department  and  to  the  public. 

Each  County  Board  shall  also  appoint  from  time  to  time  "such  board 
of  review  as  it  sees  fit  and  proper"  to  determine  appeals  of  employees  from 
orders  of  demotion  and  removal. 

The  Committee *s  Draft;  The  principal  changes  in  the 
structure  and  powers  of  the  State  Department  and 
County  Boards,  made  by  this  act  as  compared  with  the 
Committee’s  recommendations  are  those  (1)  requiring 
the  establishment  of  a local  emergency  fund?  (2) 
eliminating  the  express  and  exclusive  power  of  the 
State  Department  to  provide  for  transient  and  home- 
less persons;  (3)  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
County  Boards  of  Assistance  by  the  Governor,  rather 
than  by  the  County  Commissioners  from  panels  of 
citizens  drawn  up  by  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Assistance,  after  consultation  with  local  public 
officials  and  other  civic  and  social  organizations; 

(4)  removing  the  provision  that  local  employees 
should  be  nominated  by  the  executive  director  of 
the  county;  (5)  substituting  a board  of  review  ap- 
pointed by  the  county  board  for  the  reviewing  board 
recommended  by  the  Committee,  which  would  have  been 
appointed  independently  of,  and  in  the  same  manner 
as,  the  County  Board  of  Assistance. 

Eligibility  for  Assistance 

Under  the  act,  the  following  classes  of  persons  are  eligible  for 
assistance;  (a)  a dependent  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  vdio  "resides 
with  his  mother  and  has  been  deprived  of  the  support  of  his  father  by  his 
father's  death,  continued  absence  from  home,  or  physical  or  mental  inca- 
pacity" and  who  has  resided  in  Pennsylvania  for  one  year  preceding  the 
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application  or  has  been  bora  vd.thin  a year  of  a mother  who  resided  in  the 
State  a year  immediately  preceding  birth  of  the  childj  (b)  an  aged  person, 

70  years  of  age  or  more  or  who,  after  December  31,  1939,  is  65  years  of  age 
or  more,  who  has  resided  in  this  Commonwealth  for  five  years  immediately 
preceding  the  application  and  for  one  year  immediately  preceding  that  date; 
who  is  not  at  the  time  of  receiving  assistance  an  inmate  of  a public  insti- 
tution and  who  has  not  transferred  real  or  personal  property  of  the  value 
of  $500  or  more  without  fair  consideration  vm.thin  two  years  preceding  date 
of  making  application;  (c)  blind  persons  21  years  of  age  or  more  having 
three- sixtieths  or  ten-two  hundredths  or  less  of  normal  vision  who  have  re- 
sided in  the  Commonwealth  for  at  least  five  of  the  preceding  nine  years  and 
for  one  year  immediately  preceding  the  application;  who  is  not  receiving 
assistance  as  an  aged  person  while  receiving  blind  pension,  is  not  an  inmate 
of  any  insane  hospital  or  correctional  institution;  (d)  other  persons  who 
have  resided  in  Pennsylvania  at  least  one  year  and  who  "need  assistance  to 
enable  them  to  maintain  for  themselves  and  their  dependents  a decent  and 
healthful  standard  of  living"  (including  unemployed  persons);  (e)  any  person 
within  any  of  these  groups  who  has  a quasi-settlement  in  the  Commonwealth 
may  be  assisted  until  removed  to  a place  of  legal  settlement. 

The  Committee ' s Draft : The  Committee  recommended  that 

aid  to  dependent  children  be  immediately  extended  to 
conform  with  the  widest  interpretation  of  the  coverage 
of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act,  namely,  to  every 
dependent  child  "under  the  age  of  sixteen  who  has  been 
deprived  of  parental  support  or  care  by  reason  of  the 
death,  continued  absence  from  the  homo,  or  physical  or 
mental  incapacity  of  a parent,  and  %vho  is  living  vrith 
his  father,  mother,  grandfather,  grandmother,  brother, 
sister,  stepfather,  stepmother,  stepbrother,  stepsister, 
uncle,  or  aunt,  in  a place  of  residence  maintained  by 
one  or  more  of  such  relatives  as  his  or  their  oivn  home". 

The  Committee  also  recommended  that  old  age  assistance 
be  extended  at  once  to  dependent  persons  65  years  of 
age  or  over. 

Standards  of  Assistance 


T/ith  respect  to  all  these  classes  except  blind  persons,  the  standards 
of  assistance  are  dependent  upon  the  actual  need,  the  maximum  monthly  allow- 
ances fixed  by  previous  acts  having  been  eliminated.  Assistance  to  the 
blind  is  retained  on  a pension  basis,  allovring  a maximum  of  $30.00  a month 
to  any  person  whose  actual  income,  including  the  pension,  does  not  exceed 
$1200  a year  and  ivho  has  not  real  property  of  an  assessed  valuation  of  over 
$5000. 


The  Committee's  Draft:  The  Committee  recommended  the 

modification  of  assistance  to  the  blind  to  bring  it 
into  conformity  v;ith  assistance  to  other  groups,  by 
placing  it  upon  a needs  basis  and  removing  the  maximum 
limitation. 

Miscellaneous  Provisions 


Provision  is  made  for  the  appointment  of  trustees  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Assistance  to  take  charge  of  the  expenditure  of  assistance  of  any 
person  v^hen  in  its  opinion  such  trustee  is  necessary,  and  also  for  the  pay- 
ment of  assistance  due  to  a deceased  beneficiary  to  the  nearest  of  kin  of 
such  beneficiary.  Penalties  are  also  imposed  for  "wilfully  false  statement 
or  misrepresentation"  "or  other  fraud\ilent  means  in  securing  or  aiding  any 
other  person  to  secure  assistance  under  the  act." 
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The  Committee’s  Draft;  These  penalties  were  not 
provided  in  the  Coramittee' s drafts. 

Abolition  of  Existing  Boards 

The  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  is  immediately  abolished  by  the  sot 
and  the  Mothers'  Assistance  Fund  and  the  Pension  Fund  for  the  Blind  are 
abolished  as  soon  as  their  affairs  can  be  liquidated  and  new  County  Boards 
of  Assistance  are  appointed  apd  qualified,  but  not  later  than  December  31, 
1937.  The  old  boards  continue  to  function  until  the  new  are  organized,  and, 
until  January  1,  1938,  the  coiinties  continue  to  pay  their  present  share  of 
the  cost  of  mothers'  assistance,  old  age  assistance,  and  general  poor  relief. 

The  Committee's  Draft;  All  these  provisions  are 
substantially  in  accord  with  those  recommended  by 
the  Committee. 


3.  The  Institution  District  Act 
(Senate  Bill  No.  876,  Act  No.  396,  Approved  June  24,  1937) 

Institution  Districts  on  County  Basis 

Under  this  act  each  county  (with  the  exception  of  Allegheny  and  Phila- 
delphia) is  made  an  institution  district,  of  which  the  County  Commissioners 
are  the  executive  and  administrative  officers.  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 
each  becomes  an  institution  district,  of  which  the  Department  of  Vfelfare  of 
the  city  is  the  executive  and  administrative  officer.  All  existing  poor 
districts  are  abolished  and  the  terms  of  poor  directors  terminated.  The 
present  salaried  poor  directors  in  counties  having  county  institution  dis- 
tricts become  employees  of  the  Comty  Commissioners  until  the  expiration  of 
their  terms. 

Powers  and  Duties 


Subject  to  rules,  regulations,  and  standards  established  by  the  State 
Department  of  Welfare,  the  institution  districts  shall  have  the  power  to 
erect,  equip,  and  maintain  institutions  for  the  care  of  adults  who  are  men- 
tally or  physically  infirm  and  of  dependent  children.  The  powers  and  duties 
of  such  districts  include  those  heretofore  imposed  upon  the  poor  directors. 

The  local  authorities  of  the  institution  district  also  have  the  pow- 
er and  duty  "to  place  in  foster  homes  or  in  institutions  or  homes  for  chil- 
dren, dependent  children  Tidio  are  in  or  committed  to  their  charge  and  whose 
placement  and  care  are  not  otherwise  provided  for  by  law".  "No  child  under 
the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall,  unless  he  is  mentally  or  physically  handi- 
capped and  no  other  care  is  available  for  him,  be  admitted  to  or  maintained 
in  an  institution  conducted  by  the  local  authorities  other  than  a hospital 
or  sanitarium."  The  County  Commissioners  and  the  City  Councils  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Pittsb\irgh  may  continue  to  make  annual  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  non-profit  institutions  and  corporations  to  give  medical  care  to 
the  dependent  adults  and  children  of  the  county. 

The  books,  accounts,  and  records  of  the  district  are  inspected  by  the 
Department  of  Welfare.  The  existing  law  of  settlement  is  re-enacted. 

The  Committee ' s Draft ; The  terms  of  this  act  with 
respect  to  structure  and  operation  of  the  local  in- 
stitution district  are  substantially  in  accord  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee. 
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Liquidation  of  Independent  Poor  Districts 


Independent  poor  districts  covering  a territory  smaller  than  a county 
are  to  be  liquidated  by  the  County  Commissioners,  assets  and  liabilities  be- 
ing ultimately  distributable  among  the  various  municipal  districts  within  the 
Independent  poor  district  in  accordance  with  the  assessed  valuation  of  those 
municipalities.  Title  to  the  property  of  the  district  lying  in  two  or  more 
municipalities  is  vested  in  those  municipalities,  but  the  property  is  subject 
to  use  by  the  Commissioners  as  officers  of  the  institution  district,  so  long 
as  purposes  of  the  district  require  it  or  until  they  acquire  such  property 
by  purchase.  The  institution  district  shall  pay  a fair  rental  to  the  munic- 
ipalities in  whom  the  title  of  the  property  is  vested.  The  County  Commis- 
sioners become  temporary  poor  directors  of  the  independent  poor  district  with 
the  power  to  collect  special  taxes  for  the  payment  of  outstanding  obligations 
of  the  district. 

Property  of  independent  poor  districts  lying  in  two  or  more  municipal- 
ities and  in  more  than  one  county  is  vested  in  mxmicipalities  in  proportion 
to  the  last  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  for  county  purposes.  The  prop- 
erty, however,  shall  be  in  the  possession  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  two 
counties  acting  jointly  as  officers  of  their  institution  districts,  or  the 
Commi-ssioners  of  one  county  in  the  event  that  the  Commissioners  of  the  other 
county  decide  they  no  longer  require  the  property  for  the  use  of  their  insti- 
tution district.  In  this  case  also  the  institution  district  or  districts  in 
possession  of  the  property  shall  pay  a fair  rental  to  the  municipalities  in 
whom  the  title  is  vested.  Outstanding  obligations  of  the  independent  poor 
district  shall  be  liquidated  and  the  Commissioners  of  the  tvro  counties,  act- 
ing as  poor  directors  of  the  independent  poor  district, shall  have  the  power 
to  collect  special  taxes  within  the  former  independent  poor  district  for  the 
payment  of  such  obligations. 

If  a majority  of  the  Commissioners  of  each  coiinty  disagree  in  the 
exercise  of  any  poiver  embodied  by  the  act,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the 
coimty  in  which  the  real  estate  is  situated  shall  decide  the  dispute.  On 
petition  of  any  party  in  interest,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  shall  des- 
ignate a judge  to  decide  any  matter  arising  as  a result  of  such  a dispute. 

The  act  takes  effect  on  January  1,  1938,  except  that  existing  poor 
districts  are  prohibited  in  the  meantime  from  levying  additional  taxes  pro- 
vided they  have  sufficient  cash  assets  to  pay  estimated  liabilities  during 
the  calendar  year. 

Seventy-two  general  and  special  acts  relating  to  poor  relief  in  Penn- 
sylvania are  repealed. 

The  Committee's  Draft;  In  all  essential  respects, 
these  provisions  of  this  act  conform  with  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Pennsylvania  Committee  on 
Public  Assistance  and  Relief, 


4.  Other  Supplementary  Acts 

In  addition  to  the  three  principal  acts  carrying  into  efrect  the 
recommended  program,  several  other  acts  related  to  the  program  were  also 
passed.  One,  known  as  the  Support  Law,  Senate  Bill  878,  Act  No.  397,  Ap- 
proved June  24,  1937,  consolidates  and  re-enacts  provisions  of  present  laws, 
especially  the  poor  law,  covering  the  responsibility  of  relatives  for  the 
support  of  indigent  persons  and  providing  for  the  recovery  of  public  moneys 
expended  for  assistance  from  the  property  and  estates  of  such  persons  and 
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responsible  relatives.  No  inqjortant  changes  in  these  matters  are  incorpo- 
rated in  the  law.  Most  of  the  provisions  of  the  former  poor  law  bearing 
upon  this  subject  are  simply  made  applicable  to  all  forms  of  public  assis- 
tance in  the  State, 

The  Committee’s  Draft;  The  Committee  did  not  propose 
this  consolidation  or  re-enactment  of  the  laws  govern- 
ing the  support  of  indigent  persons,  which  involve 
legal  provisions  and  procedures  that  will  require  ul- 
timate overhauling  to  bring  them  into  accord  with  the 
spirit  and  practice  of  the  State's  new  program  of 
assistance. 

Senate  Bill  882  (Act  No.  398,  Approved  June  24,  1937)  amended  the  Old 
Age  Assistance  Law,  pending  the  complete  establishment  of  the  new  program  on 
January  1,  1938,  so  as  to  permit  the  State  to  contribute  necessary  funds  for 
local  administration  beyond  the  limits  proscribed  by  the  former  act,  which 
confined  total  expenditures  for  administration  to  six  per  cent  of  the  appro- 
priation to  each  county. 

Senate  Bill  880  (Act  No,  58-A,  Approved  June  24,  1937)  appropriated 
for  the  use  of  the  Department  of  Assistance  funds  recovered  by  restitution 
from  persons  '«dio  had  illegally  received  assistance. 

Senate  Bill  879  (Act  No.  57,  Approved  June  24,  1937)  appropriated 
1130,737,100  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  program  established  by  the  preceding 
acts  from  July  1 to  the  end  of  the  biennium.  Further  appropriations  totall- 
ing $6,412,900*  were  made  to  carry  the  costs  of  relief  and  assistance  during 
the  month  of  June,  pending  final  enactment  of  the  new  progrstm. 

These  appropriations  were  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  $1,500,000 
carried  in  the  general  appropriation  act  (Act  No.  103-A,  Approved  July  2, 
1937)  for  the  administrative  expenditures  of  the  new  Department  and  of  the 
State  Vfelfare  Department,  pending  the  establishment  of  the  new  Department j 
and  an  appropriation  of  $850,000  made  directly  to  the  Veterans’  Commission 
of  the  Department  of  Military  Affairs,  for  Veterans'  Relief  (Act  No.  41-A, 
Approved  J\xne  5,  1937),  This  item  was  formerly  included  in  the  general 
appropriation  for  unemployment  relief  made  to  the  State  Emergency  Relief 
Board. 

The  Committee ' s Draft ; The  aggregate  of  these 
appropriations  ($139,500,000)  falls  about  half 
way  between  two  alternative  estimates  of  the 
potential  cost  of  the  new  program  during  the 
next  biennium,  presented  by  the  Committee  to 
the  Governor.  The  Committee  estimated  that  an 
appropriation  of  $130,589,000  would  be  required 
for  the  conduct  of  the  consolidated  services  on 
the  basis  of  present  standards  of  relief  and 
assistance,  and  that  the  sum  of  $147,001,000 
would  be  required  for  the  same  purpose  if  the 
standards  of  grants  now  payable  to  certain  groups 

♦Act  No.  25-A,  Approved  May  27,  1937,  appropriated  $4,837,000  for  Unemploy- 
ment Relief;  Act  No.  42-A,  Approved  June  5,  1937,  appropriated  $211,850  for 
Mothers'  Assistance;  Act  No.  43-A,  Approved  June  5,  1937,  appropriated 
$1,018,350  for  Old  Age  Assistance;  Act  No.  44-A,  Approved  June  5,  1937, 
appropriated  $345,700  for  Pensions  for  the  Blind. 
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receiving  assistance,  especially  recipients  of 
unemployment  relief  and  of  mothers*  assistance, 
were  somewhat  increased  and  equalized.  This 
estimate  also  included  a sum  required  for  the 
provision  of  minimum  medical  service  to  all  the 
beneficiaries  xmder  all  the  public  assistance 
programs. 

For  the  establishment  of  the  Committee’s  complete 
program,  including  extension  of  eligibility  for 
aid  to  dependent  children  to  the  full  limits  of 
the  Federal  Social  Security  Act,  end  immediate 
extension  of  eligibility  for  old  age  assistance 
to  those  65  years  and  over,  and  including,  also, 
some  increase  and  equalization  of  standards  of 
assistance  of  all  kinds,  the  Committee  estimated 
that  $155,587,000  of  State  funds  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  next  biennium.  These  State  appro- 
priations in  each  case  would  be  in  addition  to 
local  funds  already  pledged  for  the  remainder  of 
the  calendar  year  1937,  amounting  to  $2,334,000, 
and  Federal  funds  available  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  amounting  to  $33,221,000  under  either 
of  the  first  two  programs,  for  which  estimates  were 
submitted  as  above,  and  $49,784,000  under  the  Com- 
mittee's complete  program,  (See  Part  I of  this 
booklet,  ”A  Forecast  of  Pennsylvania's  Relief  Needs 
for  the  Biennium  1937-1939"), 
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